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CHAPTER I. 


THERE is in the picture-gallery of 
the Musée du Luxembourg at 
Paris a certain landscape, by 
William Wyld, representing the 
island of Mont St. Michel and the 
scenery of the adjacent Normandy 
coast. Heaven and earth seem 
mingled inthe distance; the smooth 
gold of the sea kisses the clear 
topaz hue of the sky above it; and 
in the foreground a mellow sunset 
bathes the luxuriant foliage, and 
makes it appear as if studded with 
a thousand gleaming jewels. The 
whole painting is full of light and 
fantastic beauty; not a sombre ob- 
ject meets the eye, not a cloud 
suggests the possibility of gloom 
or of storm invading this exquisite 
retreat. 

What wonder, then, that so fasci- 
nating a picture should one day 
have arrested the gaze of a cer- 
tain young Englishman, wandering 
abroad in quest of the beautiful ? 
What wonder that, having satisfied 
himself of the real existence of this 
earthly Paradise, he should have 
determined on visiting it imme- 
diately ? 

VOL. XX. 


Frank Gay, the tourist in ques- 
tion, was an Oxford undergraduate, 
who, on the usual pretext of a read- 
ing-tour, had left England for the 
Long Vacation. He had plenty of 
money, and no object save to in- 
dulge himself with as much plea- 
sure and novelty as his holiday 
time would permit. His notion of 
pleasure, however, was not that 
entertained by most young men of 
his age and means. He wanted 
repose, solitude, and natural beauty, 
not the garish lights of the theatre 
and Kursaal, or the noise of con- 
tinental towns. A week in Paris 
had already wearied him, and he 
had exhausted Afurray’s Guide in 
a vain search after some region of 
yet unexplored loveliness and un- 
sophisticated manners, when a 
chance stroll through the Luxem- 
bourg galleries brought him face 
to face with this remarkable pic- 
ture. 

‘I will go there at once,’ he 
cried, ‘and see for myself if the 
painter has painted the truth.’ 

He returned to his hotel, packed 
up the poetry-books, without which 
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he never passed his holidays, and 
departed ev route for fairyland. 

A day’s railway journey to the 
little station of Pontorson, and a 
six miles’ drive in a wagonette, 
brought him within sight of the 
coveted isle. The tide was low 
and the sun sinking behind the 
sands, which lay yellow and smooth 
between the beautiful Normandy 
shore and the island Mont St. Mi- 
chel. A ruddy glory tinged the 
walls of the abbey fortress upon 
the summit of the solitary rock, 
and flooded the broad expanse, 
giving it the semblance of a lake 
of fire. 

‘ The painter’s colours were but 
too faint!’ cried Frank, delighted. 
‘For once the real transcends its 
anticipation. All hail to the island 
of St. Michel!’ 

‘All hail! echoed a voice from 
the slopes above him. ‘Thrice 
welcome, dear Gay, to the aspho- 
dels of the Elysian Fields ! 

With a start of astonishment 
Frank lifted his eyes, and saw the 
figure of a man coming rapidly to- 
wards him with outstretched hands 
and beaming face. 

‘Karl Vollmiiller ! he exclaimed ; 
‘this indeed is a lucky meeting ! 
What more can I desire in life than 
all this beauty and you to share it 
with me? My good genius must 
have led me to this lovely place.’ 

‘And mine, no doubt, had also 
a share in the business,’ rejoined 
Vollmiiller, grasping his friend’s 
hand warmly; ‘ for had he deigned 
to inquire whom above all in the 
world I should choose to join me 
here, I would have named you, 
Frank Gay, without the smallest 
hesitation.’ 

‘You are here on a painting ex- 
pedition, of course?’ said Frank, 
linking his arm in Vollmiiller’s. 

‘ Of course,’ returned the other ; 
‘but I shall take away with me 
something better than a picture. 
I have found in yonder island the 


two most remarkable people upon 
earth,—a man greater than all the 
sages of Greece, and more learned 
than all the cyclopedias; and a 
woman who has the face of Aphro- 
dite, with the dignity of Hera and 
the wisdom of Pallas.’ 

He spoke so seriously that Frank 
abstained from laughter, and only 
rejoined interrogatively, 

‘ Husband and wife ?” 

‘No, they are both unmarried. 
Dr. Hermann Tressider and his 
sister Ariel. English too, though 
of German blood on the mother’s 
side, I believe.’ 

‘And do they live in the island? 

‘Yes, and for the present I am 
living with them. About a month 
ago, just after my arrival, they 
chanced to find me painting under 
a tree, and we fell into a conversa- 
tion, in the course of which these 
wonderful people showed so much 
genius and originality that I was 
completely captivated, and could 
not help saying to them when the 
time came for parting, “I would 
give all I possess for the privilege 
of hearing you talk thus every day.” 
Upon which Dr. Tressider told 
me, in the most charming manner, 
that he and his sister loved art and 
honoured artists, and that if I liked 
to leave the hotel and stay with 
them, their home should be mine 
as long as I pleased, provided I 
would paint them a few sketches, 
and consent to live according to 
their rules.’ 

‘ Are their rules peculiar, then? 
asked Frank, smiling. 

‘Come and see,’ said Vollmiiller. 
‘I am sure they will make you 
welcome.’ 

He beckoned as he spoke to a 
peasant who stood at a little dis- 
tance, evidently expecting such a 
summons; and giving Frank’s valise 
to the man, bade him follow them 
across the sands. 

‘Keep by the line of posts be- 
fore you,’ said Vollmiiller to his 
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friend, as they left the shore; ‘ there 
are dangerous quicksands to the 
right and left. These landmarks 
will guide us in the safe track.’ 

‘The whole scene,’ said Frank, 
‘appears to me like the realisation 
of some Christian allegory or Ori- 
ental fable. Yonder is the shining 
island of the blessed, unapproach- 
able save at the ebb of life’s tide, 
and even then the pilgrim is warned 
of dangers which threaten him on 
either hand should he forsake the 
one sure path which spans the un- 
known waste, and lies like a narrow 
bridge between the boundaries of 
earth and the mysterious shores of 
Paradise.’ 

‘The idea is fantastic,’ replied 
the artist; ‘but Iam not now in 
the mood to find fault with fantasy. 
Truth to tell, I have myself lived 
in a dream for the past month, and 
am half inclined to believe that the 
island of St. Michel is an enchanted 
spot, tenanted by a second Circe, 
more bewitching and more power- 
ful than she who once subdued 
men’s souls in the days of Ulysses.’ 

‘And more benevolent too, let 
us hope,’ added Frank. 

* Of course,’ replied Vollmiiller. 
‘Circe Secunda is of a different 
order from the original sorceress. 
She to whom I am about to present 
you transforms her lovers, not into 
beasts, but into angels, and she be- 
gins her spell by verifying the text, 
“ Men did eat angels’ food.”’ 

* You talk enigmas that I cannot 
unravel,’ said Frank. ‘ Pray ex- 
plain your meaning in words, for 
my weak brain is still too earthly to 
penetrate your thoughts. I am but 
a poor human creature at present ; 
the witchery that seems to have 
transformed you has not yet glori- 
fied my feeble nature.’ 

‘I shall tell you nothing,’ an- 
swered the artist good-humouredly, 
‘for here we are. See and judge 
for yourself.’ 

As he concluded they reached 


the island, and approached a soli- 
tary house of diminutive size, at 
the door of which stood a man of 
very remarkable appearance. He 
wore a picturesque costume of dark 
velveteen, cloth buskins, sandals, 
and a broad-brimmed felt hat, 
which partly concealed his features. 
Perceiving Vollmiiller and the two 
men who accompanied him, he 
advanced to meet them; and lift- 
ing the sombrero from his head 
with a courteous gesture, revealed 
the bronzed face of a man about 
middle age. His light curled hair 
touched his shoulders, and a beard 
of the same colour flowed over his 
chest. Upon his countenance, 
worn and seamed though it was 
with the traces of deep thought and 
care, was an expression of singular 
restfulness, as though, having passed 
through great difficulties and men- 
tal conflicts, he had at last attained 
perfect repose. 

‘This is a friend of yours, no 
doubt, Vollmiiller?’ said he, in a 
grave sweet voice, which made har- 
mony with his face and his smile ; 
‘he is very welcome. You have 
done well to bring him here.’ 

* He is an old comrade and dear 
fellow-student of mine,’ replied the 
artist. ‘When I was in England 
we were much together. I have 
just met him by chance, and ven- 
tured to make him return home 
with me. Frank, this is Dr. Tres- 
sider.’ 

‘ Salutem et pacem, said the doc- 
tor, addressing Gay. ‘You are 
tired and hungry. Come in and 
sup with us.’ 

‘It is all the regular thing,’ 
thought Frank seriously. ‘ This is 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, and 
here we are arrived at the Inter- 
preter’s house.’ 

They entered a pretty room 
quaintly furnished. From the ceil- 
ing hung bundles of dried and dry- 
ing herbs, threaded in rows upon 
strings ; a few bright bits of water- 
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colour painting ornamented the 
walls; the floor was of polished 
wood ; and two large well-stocked 
bookcases filled the recesses be- 
tween the windows. In the centre 
of the room was a table covered 
with a white cloth, and arranged 
for a meal. Something peculiar 
about the aspect of the dishes 
struck Frank at the first glance, 
and caused him to scan them a 
second time more narrowly. They 
consisted of earthen trenchers con- 
taining loaves of brown bread, fruits 
of various kinds prettily mingled 
with flowers and leaves, honey- 
comb, sweet cake, roasted pota- 
toes, baked onions and tomatoes 
emitting a savoury odour, herb 
omelettes, macaroni, and a tureen 
of steaming soup. ‘Two bottles of 
Greek wine stood at one end of 
the table, and at the other a bowl 
of goat’s milk and an Etruscan jug 
filled with water. The whole as- 
pect of the repast was dainty and 
esthetic in the extreme, and tallied 
admirably with the dress and figure 
of the host. 

‘Take your friend to your room, 
Volimiiller,’ said the doctor, ‘and 
let him wash before supper. I 
would not, for his own comfort, 
bid him eat with soiled hands.’ 

The two young men accordingly 
withdrew ; and on returning to the 
dining-room found that Ariel Tres- 
sider had joined her brother there, 
and was preparing to dothe honours 
of the tabie. To say that she was 
a beautiful woman would convey 
no idea of her; she was rather a 
beautiful spirit—tall and slender, 
with a white skin, and eyes like the 
jacinth, soft and deep and clear. 
Frank Gay at once decided that 
all his favourite poets had never 
conjured up to man’s imagination 
any Vision half so lovely. Masses 
of bright wavy hair encircled her 
small head, like the gold crown of 
a queen ; and a queen she looked 
and moved, and like a queen she 


greeted her new guest. They sat 
down to supper, and Dr. Tressider, 
handing a plateful of soup to Frank, 
observed, 

‘Here, Mr. Gay, you will find 
only such food as befits men who 
know their nature, and who day 
by day seek to qualify themselves 
to learn something of the mysteries 
which the Divine Intelligence im- 
parts only to those who live the 
highest life. Nothing upon our 
table will recall to you the odours 
of blood or the horrors of slaughter. 
No dead flesh defiles our symposia ; 
we keep our bodies pure, our 
minds clear, and our hands clean 
from the innocent blood. This 
soup which you are now drinking 
contains nothing from which you 
need shrink in disgust. Twenty 
herbs and some spices compose it, 
but not the bones of beast or bird.’ 

‘Is it then possible,’ said Frank, 
astonished, ‘that you actually 
realise in this island the fantastic 
dream of Shelley >— 

“ Their feast was such as Earth, the gene- 
ral mother, 

Pours from her bosom when she smiles ; 

for gore 

Or poison none this festal did pollute, 

But piled on high an overflowing store 

Of pomegranates and citrons, fairest 

fruit, 

Melons, and dates, and figs, and mango- 

root 

Sweet and sustaining.” ’ 

‘ Do not call it a fantastic dream,’ 
rejoined Vollmiiller quickly. ‘I 
am a convert to this beautiful mode 
of life, and since I adopted it my 
hand has twice its former skill and 
my eyes have doubled their per- 
ceptive powers.’ 

‘I am glad,’ said Tressider, 
turning to the artist, ‘that you are 
so eager to bear this testimony. 
Of course you will find your whole 
being, physical and __ spiritual, 
strengthened and enlarged by a 
pure human diet. You remember 
how Porphyry points out to an 
apostate from his creed and ours 
the certainty of the general dull- 
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ness and degeneracy which he 
would surely find to be the conse- 
quence of his backsliding. When 
I call to mind how and from what 
miserable ignorance and gluttony I 
was brought to the knowledge of 
this secret, my heart fills with 
thankfulness to the Divine Mercy 
and Goodness, of which all that we 
see and know is the visible form, 
and I understand at last that old 
hymn, said by the Hebrews to 
have been sung by the flesh-ab- 
horring Daniel and his companions 
in the midst of the harmless fire— 
“Benedicite omnia opera Domini 
Domino !”’ 

‘ Yours is a beautiful idea, doubt- 
less,’ said Frank ; ‘ but one so new 
to me that you will pardon me if I 
am somewhat astonished to find 
it transplanted from the region of 
fancy to that of fact.’ 

‘Yet,’ remarked Ariel, ‘only 
about one-third of the human race 
are eaters of flesh even at the 
present day. It is the ancient 
custom of our race that we advo- 
cate, the custom of Adam in the 
Paradise of Hebrew poetry, the 
custom of the golden age of the 
world which gave birth to such 
men as Pythagoras, Plato, Dio- 
genes, Zeno, Seneca, and all the 
best and greatest of the philoso- 
phers, including most of the neo- 
Platonists. Those splendid heroes 
too, the defenders of Thermopylz, 
the champions of Salamis and 
Marathon, were from _ infancy 
nourished on the simplest vege- 
table fare. The athletes who took 
part in the muscular games of 
Greece were trained at the Gym- 
nasia upon dried figs, nuts, cheese, 
and maza.’ 

‘ That is true,’ answered Frank, 
becoming interested, ‘and you 
may fairly add that a similar régime 
appears to have been followed by 
the soldiers of the Roman Repub- 
lic in its manliest and most palmy 
days. But these are instances of 


mere physical strength. The aim 
of men in these days is to cultivate 
brain rather than muscle. Does 
not the peculiar development of 
mind in the human being fully 
justify him in adding to a vege- 
table diet such amount of flesh-food 
as he finds most productive of 
psychic force ?” 

‘ Have you, then, a special diges- 
tive apparatus for the manufacture 
of mind?’ asked Ariel, smiling. 
‘Do you not know that whatever 
food best nourishes the body is 
best adapted to its organisation, 
and is therefore best for its brain? 
The brain is dependent on the 
stomach, and you have but one 
stomach common to all your being. 
Your brain—your mind—is spun 
out of your blood, and your blood 
is nourished by the digestive and 
assimilative functions of organs 
proper to the purpose. That which 
is best for your biceps is also best 
for the gray and white matter of 
your cerebral convolutions.’ 

Frank laughed, and wondered,— 
all the more because the speaker 
was a young and beautiful girl. 
‘ Prove to me,’ said he, turning to 
the doctor, ‘ that vegetable food is 
in principle really as sustaining as 
flesh.’ 

‘If statistics will satisfy you for 
the moment,’ answered Tressider, 
‘the proof is not wanting. But 
personal experience will probably 
be your best assurance in this 
matter, as in all others. Chemists 
know that the albumen, or essen- 
tially nutritive principle of fruit 
produce, is identical with that of 
animal substance. It consists in 
both cases of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen in the same 
proportion in every hundred parts. 
So that if you place in a chemist’s 
hand some gluten obtained from 
wheat-flour, some dry albumen 
procured from the white of an egg, 
and a fragment ofthe flesh of an 
ox or of a man, and ask him to 
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analyse the nutritive principle of 
each one of these, he would tell 
you that in that respect they are 
all exactly the same. But the pro- 
portion in which this nutritious 
matter exists in animal and in vege- 
table produce differs. Flesh-meat 
averages in nutriment about twenty- 
five per cent, according to Liebig, 
while rice, peas, wheat, and beans 
average from eighty-two to ninety- 
two per cent of the same element. 
Remember, too, that vegetables 
produce the blood-matter of all 
creatures ; for the carnivora, in con- 
suming the blood and flesh of the 
herbivora, absorb only those vege- 
table principles which have served 
for the nutrition of the latter.’ 

‘Your facts are hard ones, I 
confess,’ rejoined Frank, ‘but I am 
still curious. One question more. 
If vegetable and animal foods are 
thus identical in their nature—a 
discovery new to me, but one 
which common sense obliges me 
now to admit—I wish to ask if 
there is any reason, apart from 
moral considerations, why man 
should avoid carnivorous habits 
and adopt a gentler mode of diet. 
What about his organisation in 
these respects ?” 

‘You must have seen the reflec- 
tion of your teeth in a looking- 
glass hundreds of times,’ replied 
Dr. Tressider, ‘ yet you have never 
observed them. How is it that 
the bulk of our race go through 
the world from infancy to the grave 
without observation? There is 
not the slightest resemblance be- 
tween the teeth of man and the 
teeth of carnivorous animals. Open 
the jaws of the dog or of the cat, 
and you will see the sort of teeth 
with which Nature provides crea- 
tures which she designs for crea- 
tures of prey. Then, in some mu- 
seum of natural history, examine 
the jaws of the great frugivorous 
order of the simiz. There you will 
find the counterpart of your own mo- 


lars, cuspids, and incisors—not the 
sharp-pointed irregular flesh-tearers 
of the wolf, the tiger, and the 
jackal. There is not the slightest 
resemblance between the cuspids 
of man and those of the carnivora, 
nor in the human jaw does any 
space exist between the opposite 
teeth for receiving the cuspids, as in 
the jaws of flesh-eating creatures. 
And what Nature does she does 
not by halves. Man is not a mon- 
ster composed of incongruities, 
with the head of the simiz and 
the alimentary canal of the carni- 
vorous tribes. The articulation of 
the lower jaw with its lateral move- 
ment, the shape of the stomach 
with its motion of entire revolution 
during digestion, the comparative 
length of the intestines, the capa- 
city of the caecum and of the three 
salivary glands,—all these are in 
harmony with the indication furn- 
ished by the teeth,—all proclaim 
the true genesis of Adam, all 
testify to the history of his fall.’ 

Frank remained silent, and Ariel 
asked rather archly, 

‘Would Mr. Gay like us to en- 
large on the moral and spiritual ad- 
vantages of abstinence from flesh ?” 

‘No, indeed,’ answered Frank ; 
‘they are self-evident. I never 
doubted them, but in my ignorance 
always lamented that our instincts in 
those respects should be so much 
at variance with our necessities. 
Now I perceive that body and 
soul agree. I am _ beginning to 
think with my friend Vollmiiller 
that Iam hearing and seeing in 
a vision things unspeakable, and 
that my ideal has become the real.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Tressider, ‘I find that 
you use those words “ideal” and 
“real” loosely, as most orthodox 
and, pardon me, as most superfi- 
cial persons use them. It always 
seems to me that we worshippers 
of God in Nature—I mean such 
as Spinosa, Berkeley, Hegel, who, 
though their systems differ indi- 
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vidually on the surface, are yet 
one at heart—and all of us who 
are convinced of the reality of the 
ideal world, had one more organ of 
sense than most men, namely that 
one by which we see the ideal as the 
real, and the phenomenal world as 
the veil of it only. So that every 
phenomenal existence, suchas light, 
sun, comet, air, perfume, or flower, is 
no sooner perceived by the special 
organs adapted to that mode of 
perception than the other organ of 
which I speak instantaneously 
refers the appearance to the real 
which underlies it—the physical to 
the metaphysical—the creation of 
God to God only, who is all in all. 
Truly, then, in his worship of God 
man worships himself, for he and 
‘his Father are one. It is just this 
which, as far as I apprehend Posi- 
tivism, is wanting to that view of 
life and being, and wanting also to 
all other philosophies, and just 
this which Tyndall and most leaders 
of the modern scientific schools 
appear unable to reach. For my 
part, like the ancient Pantheistic 
theologians, I am inclined to pre- 
fer the plural grammatical form, 
and when I speak of divinity to 
speak of “the gods.” Not of course 
that I would imply a plurality of 
Nature in the Divine Unity, which 
were absurd ; but that since every 
intelligible conception, as power, 
beauty, love, art, wisdom, is a 
single aspect or person of Him who 
is contained in and who contains 
all, each such conception is pro- 
perly divine, and may be fitly re- 
presented as Zeus, Aphrodite, 
Eros, Hermes, or Pallas. And 
just so may every phenomenal in- 
vestiture of the absolute real, as 
the sun, the heavens, or the flowers, 
be likewise represented by the 
ideal, personified, as Phoebus 
Apollo, Hera, or Chloris. This is 
the faith in which my soul reposes 
with contentment and assurance, 
—the faith of Hellas, of Egypt un- 


corrupted, of ancient Indostan, of 
Republican Rome, of every noble 
and intelligent family of men ; the 
one faith which has nothing to 
dread and everything to hope from 
increasing knowledge, increasing 
discovery, increasing powers of 
human reason.’ 

A sudden surging noise outside 
the little house made itself heard 
in the pause which followed Dr. 
Tressider’s last words. As it struck 
his ear Frank Gay looked interro- 
gatively at Ariel, and she answered, 
smiling, 

‘It is the rising sea. We always 
hear that sound at the flow of the 
tide. Let us go out and look at it ; 
the evening is a brilliant one, and 
a delicious wind has risen with the 
rising water.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Frank, leaving his 
seat at the table, ‘must be on my 
way to the hotel, else I stand a 
chance of having to beg the loan 
of Vollmiiller’s camp-umbrella by 
way of a night’s shelter.’ 

‘We will all go together,’ cried 
Ariel, hastily donning a velvet hood 
and mantle. ‘ Drink a parting cup, 
Mr. Gay, and promise to find your 
way hither to breakfast to-morrow 
morning. And now for the sea 
and the stars, and the pleasant 
night breeze !’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Frank Gay's holiday slipped 
away with amazing celerity in the 
beautiful retreat he had chosen. 
He spent the greater part of his 
time in the society of the two Tres- 
siders and his artist-friend, lying 
on the soft grass at the foot of 
Vollmiiller’s easel, and listening 
dreamily to the doctor’s singular 
discourses, which, though he often 
failed, and knew that he failed, to 
grasp their meaning, were never- 
theless refreshing to his mind, being 
at once new and old, and reminding 
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him vaguely of the medizval poets 
and the mystic sayings of the an- 
cient masters of philosophy. Re- 
clining at his ease among the plea- 
sant summer shadows, while his 
glance wandered over sea and sky 
and land, the doctor delighted to 
pour forth the poetic ideas with 
which his mind was always filled 
to overflowing, and to interpret the 
parables and pictures of Nature, 
speaking, it seemed, as much to 
himself as to the little group which 
surrounded him. 

‘ All these things which we be- 
hold about us,’ said he, ‘are so 
many manifestations of the ador- 
able God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. He 
who knows the truth recognises 
himself in God, and is penetrated 
with the divine love of all things, 
which love extends not only to his 
human brethren, but to every form 
and phase of being possible, both 
great and small. This is, indeed, 
the doctrine of the Platonist author 
of the Joanine epistles, when he 
writes, “Ifa man say he loves God 
and hates his brother ”— that is, 
other men and creatures —‘“ he 
lies ; for if he loves not God as he 
sees Him, how can he love Him 
as he sees Him not?” since God 
visible in his brother, and God in- 
visible in the infinite, are one and 
the same. Here is the essence of 
the old faith, which understand- 
ing and loving, our hearts will be 
obedient to all the laws of Zeus 
the ruler, who guards the just 
rights of all men. And not of men 
only, but of all beasts and fowls 
and trees and drops of rain; and 
who teaches men that any wrong 
done to any of His creatures is 
done by the wronger to Aimse/f, 
little as he may think it while 
yet the veil covers his eyes. For 
if we would hear the gods speak 
to us, we must sit at Nature’s feet 
like little children, with humble and 
reverent minds, taking all things 


lovingly to our hearts, after the ex- 
ample of the Pantheistic poet, true 
singer and seer, who 
‘* talks to rocks and trees, 
And, treading all as sacred ground, 
Beholds himself in all around, 
And knows himself in all he sees,” ’ 

But while he thus gave himself 
up to the dolce far niente of this 
meadow philosophy, Frank Gay was 
not unobservant of the increasing 
admiration which Vollmiiller mani- 
fested for Ariel Tressider. This 
girl, so unusually beautiful, so 
original in her tastes and charac- 
ter, so strangely unlike other wo- 
men, had completely subdued the 
soul of the German artist. Pure 
without ignorance, learned without 
assumption, modest without affec- 
tation, resolute and strong without 
audacity,—here was a heart of gold 
to be won, could mortal man but 
win it! Vollmiiller confided his 
love to Frank’s ear one evening, 
as the two friends sat together on 
one of the granite crags of the 
island, beneath the scented shadow 
of a group of tamarisks. 

‘I know it is no news to you, 
old fellow,’ said the artist apolo- 
getically ; ‘for I have not made 
the least pretence of concealing 
the thing from you, and you must 
have seen for a long time how dear 
she is to me. But lovers’ eyes 
cannot judge of the beloved as 
those can judge who are not blinded 
by hope or by fear; and I am un- 
able to decide whether the time is 
yet ripe for me to speak to her. 
Frank, I want you to tell me if you 
think Ariel is likely to give me the 
answer I long for. Do you believe 
I have any chance ?” 

‘So good a chance, dear Voll- 
miiller, that, if my observation of 
your Circe be worth anything, I 
advise you to speak to her without 
loss of time.’ 

The painter’s face glowed with 
pleasure ; he sat silent a moment, 
with his chin on his hand, looking 
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at the waves that beat at the foot 
of the crags. 

‘I fear that it may be too soon,’ 
said he, at length. ‘She is not 
like ordinary girls, who need to 
know their lovers only six weeks 
before they take them for better, for 
worse. And in this island I have 
nothing to fear from rivals, if I 
wait a few weeks longer.’ 

‘You talk like a book,’ said 
Frank gaily ; ‘and perhaps the book 
is right. But yow do not seem to 
be troubled with the caution for 
which you give her credit; for on 
your own showing you are more 
than willing to marry her on the 
shortest notice.’ 

‘Did ever man see her equal 
under the sun?’ asked Vollmiiller, 
with warmth. 

‘Not since the time of the god- 
desses,’ answered Frank. ‘ But she 
is too much ofa goddess for a plain 
man like me. “ Toute belle est 
trop belle,” as Madame d’Aulnoy 
says. She is the sort of being one 
would say one’s prayers to, not the 
woman one would dare to bind 
with vows of obedience to a crea- 
ture of clay like me—or, pardon 
me, like you even, greatly as your 
endowments surpass my humble 
capacity.’ 

* And do you doubt,’ cried Voll- 
miller quickly, ‘on which side 
would be the obedience if we mar- 
ried? Do you suppose that a lover 
who adores his mistress as I adore 
her could ever exchange his feeling 
of unworthiness for one of master- 
ship? What, shall the woman 
whom I love be my queen and my 
higher self only so long as she is 
unwon ; and when she has yielded 
to my prayers, and has given me 
all that she can give ; when she has 
blessed me with the richest of trea- 
sures—herself and her love—shall 
I hold her less deserving of my 
worship? If Ariel were my wife, 
she would be to me what the beau- 
tiful ladies were to their chosen 


knights in the days of medizval 
chivalry; what Beatrice was to 
Dante, and Aspasia to Pericles— 
adviser, guide, disposer, arbitress. 
She should move before me like 
an inspiring spirit, to lift ne above 
my lower self and to show me holy 
ways and things, to lighten my eyes 
and to purify my soul, leading me 
upwards from height to height and 
from star to star.’ 

‘The spells of Circe have en- 
tangled you with a vengeance,’ said 
Gay, half puzzled and half amused ; 
‘I admire you greatly, and I think 
your language worthy of Goethe 
himself. But you come of the Teu- 
ton race, and have sucked poetry 
with your mother’s milk. Remem- 
ber this is the Isle of Enchant- 
ments ; how will your notions wear 
outside in the world of the nine- 
teenth century ?” 

‘Why should I try them there ?” 
demanded Vollmiiller. ‘If Ariel 
should love me as I hope, I should 
be more than content to remain 
here, and to share my home with 
her and her brother, whom indeed 
it would sorely grieve me to leave. 
Can I not do my work here as well 
—ay, better a thousand times 
than amid the roar of a city and 
in the companionship of men and 
women with whom I have no sym- 
pathy and no kin? My sojourn 
here, and the knowledge I have 
reaped in this place, have made my 
former life not only despicable in 
my eyes, but have rendered it im- 
possible for me to endure a renewal 
of it.’ 

A sweet rich voice singing the 
refrain of a German song suddenly 
broke in upon the conversation. 
The young men started, and, look- 
ing up to the summit of the rock 
immediately behind them, beheld 
Ariel Tressider standing there, and 
looking at them with a smile on 
her face. 

‘Will you think me discourteous, 
Mr. Gay,’ said she, checking her 
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song, ‘if I ask you to spare me 
your friend for a few minutes? I 
have something to say to him.’ 

Volimiiller rose with alacrity, 
and she gave him her hand to help 
him up the crag to the peak on 
which she stood. Frank smiled as 
he noted the action, for it seemed 
like a practical illustration of the 
rhapsody to which the artist had 
but just given expression. 

Ariel led her companion a little 
way apart, out of his friend’s sight, 
and then, placing both her hands in 
his, she said earnestly, 

‘Karl, you will not deem it 
strange in me, I hope, if I think it 
right to tell you I have overheard 
part of your confidences just now. 
I had been bathing in the creek, 
and climbed up to dry my hair on 
the cliff. Then I caught the sound 
of my own name, and never guess- 
ing the subject of your talk was 
serious, I listened a little. Hearing 
what followed, I listened the more ; 
and if I did amiss, let me make 
amends now by confessing the 
fault, and begging your forgive- 
ness. And in reply to what I heard, 
dear friend, I have this to say,—Do 
not ask me the question you wish 
to ask until we shall have passed 
another three months in each 
other’s society. Then I may be 
able to answer you as I cannot 
answer now.’ 

Vollmiiller’s glance fell. 

* Do you mean, Herzenskénigin, 
that you find something in me now 
which does not please you, some- 
thing which you wish to see altered 
or eradicated before you can love 
me? 

‘No,’ she answered quickly, ‘do 
not think that. But you judged 
me rightly when you said just now 
that I was not of a nature to take 
any man in haste. Maybe,’ con- 
tinued she archly, ‘that in the space 
of three months I may discover the 
blemish I have not yet found. You 
are an artist by profession ; who can 


tell what your skilful colouring may 
have hitherto concealed from my 
innocent eyes? Time perchance 
may wear off the paint, and reveal 
the true state of your canvas.’ 

‘And if it does, dearest Ariel,’ 
cried Vollmuiler passionately, ‘ you 
will find there nothing save the 
image of your own sweet face!’ 

‘It is but a midsummer love,’ 
she said, blushing rosy red; ‘ let us 
wait and see what the winter snows 
will say to it. And meanwhile 
we will be as we have always been 
to each other since first you came 
to the island. You will consent to 
this, Karl ?’ 

‘ Have you not heard me declare 
that you shall be my arbitress, dear 
Ariel? That declaration was not 
made in jest, but in sober earnest. 
I will keep silence until you shall 
say “ Speak.”’ 

She responded with a gay laugh 
and a gesture of approval, and 
lightly descending the crags, led 
Vollmiiller back to the spot where 
his friend awaited him. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE last day of the Long Vaca- 
tion and of Frank’s sojourn in the 
Island of Enchantments came too 
soon. For a little while Circe’s 
spells had bound him, but his na- 
ture was not sufficiently intense 
nor his powers of appreciation keen 
enough for the charm to transform 
him as it had transformed his friend 
the artist. Frank went back to 
Oxford with new ideas of life, and 
with a new insight into Nature’s 
secrets in many respects, but no 
change had supervened to distin- 
guish him from the mass of ordi- 
narily educated and _ intelligent 
men. He still worshipped the in- 
spirations of Shelley at a reverent 
distance, only admitting now as a 
fact what before he had doubted, 
the possibility of realising the Uto- 
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pian life upon earth. But that life 
was not for him. 

With Karl Vollmiiller things 
went very differently. Accessible 
as he was. by nationality and by 
profession to the influence of the 
beautiful and of the sublime, and 
personally disposed as he was to 
aspire after the realisation of his 
ideal in every direction, Dr. Tressi- 
der and his charming sister found 
in him a willing proselyte to their 
poetic doctrines. With so much 
of that heavy burden which the 
common view of human life and 
destiny imposes on men of sensi- 
tive nature removed from his spirit, 
Volimuller had acquired a new 
pride in the dignity of his humanity, 
and regarded himself no longer as 
a beast of prey, but as that far 
nobler being whose true position 
the poet Thomson describes, 


The lord, and not the tyrant, of the world.’ 


Faithful to his compact with Ariel, 
Vollmiiller refrained from any at- 
tempt at love-making until the time 
of silence she had imposed upon 
him was fairly spent. 

On the last day of December he 
found himself free to give his heart’s 
desire utterance. It was a bleak 
stormy night, and the artist sat 
with Ariel by the hearth in that lit- 
tle quaint parlour where Frank Gay 
first beheld her. Dr. Tressider 
was in his own room, engrossed in 
philosophical studies, and Karl, as 
his companion no doubt expected, 
seized on the propitious hour to 
plead his love. For a brief space 
Ariel listened to his words without 
attempting to answer ; she sat with 
clasped hands and head averted 
from him, watching the firelight. 
At length she turned, and fixing her 
earnest eyes on his face, said seri- 
ously, 

‘1 recollect on that September 
day, when I first heard of your wish 
that I should be your wife, that you 
likened me to a lady of the chival- 


ric age, and yourself to my knight, 
willing for my love’s sake to obey 
any behest I might choose to make 
of you. Karl, I am going to make 
such a behest, not out of caprice, 
nor out of a wanton desire to prove 
my power over you, nor even be- 
cause I mistrust the nature or the 
strength of my own affection to- 
wards you.’ 

As she spoke her glance faltered, 
and a bright colour overspread her 
face, so clear and so like light that 
Vollmiiller, gazing at her with joy- 
ful eyes, knew not if indeed it were 
a blush that he saw, or only the 
play of the fire-flame upon her 
cheek. 

‘But,’ she continued, ‘do not 
think me unjust or suspicious, 
dearest friend, when I say that I 
mistrust you a little. Marriage for 
human beings should be something 
nobler than what mating is between 
birds or beasts. Yet even birds 
and beasts mate only with their 
own kind and with their own tribe. 
We do not see the carnivora yoked 
with the gentler races, the tiger 
with the gazelle, the hawk with the 
dove. And it would be a terrible 
thing if, some years after our mar- 
riage—when the love that now fills 
your heart and prompts your ac- 
tions may have lost its keen edge— 
you should return to the old carni- 
vorous habits of your past life, 
while I remain what I now am, and 
what I must always be. Yes; I 
know all that you are impatient to 
say: you are convinced by argu- 
ments founded on reasons che- 
mical, anatomical, physiological, 
moral, historical, experimental, 
philosophical. But, Karl, there are 
two mighty powers in the world, 
which, like Scylla and Charybdis, 
have miserably wrecked and found- 
ered many a noble galley—love 
of popularity and the fear of 
ridicule. Are you strong enough 
and skilful enough to row past 
these in safety, and to escape their 
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devouring jaws, their fatal snares 
unscathed ?” 

She rose as she spoke and knelt 
beside him, clasping her hands 
upon his knees, and looking up in 
his face with eloquent searching 
eyes. 

‘How can you doubt it, my 
sweet?’ he cried. ‘With you beside 
me at the helm, directing, piloting, 
encouraging, I shall be strong and 
skilful enough to encounter any 
danger triumphantly, no matter in 
what form or from what quarter it 
may come. And even should you 
bid me now renounce all hope of 
your dear love for ever, I should 
go forth into the world a changed 
man. Your spells have bound me, 
Circe, not by love only, but by 
faith, by knowledge, by experience. 
Never again could I return to that 
life which you have made hateful 
in my sight. In you I have found 
the realisation of my highest ideal, 
you are the lady of my soul, the one 
pure and noble spirit of the age, 
whom Divine Love, seeing and 
pitying me from afar off, has sent 
to illumine my night, and to lead 
me into the dawn of the perfect 
day.’ 

‘May it prove so indeed, dear 
Karl ! she answered passionately. 
‘I too have dreamt some such 
dream as this, and have imaged in 
the future a life for you and for me 
that shall in a better age be cited 
as the world’s holiest poem. But 
meantime the difficulties I spoke 
of are real and great, and one does 
not know the measure of one’s 
strength until its trial comes. Lis- 
ten, while I tell you what befell me 
not ten years ago, and why I and 
my brother came to live in this 
island, remote from all in life that 
others prize. 

‘When we had lost our parents, 
Hermann and I had only one near 
relative left to us, our father’s elder 
brother, Noél Tressider. He is 
very rich, and owns large estates in 


Devonshire and Cornwall. Being 
unmarried and alone he sent for us 
both, and installed us in his house, 
where for four years we were treated 
with much kindness. Hermann 
went to college, and I was taught 
at home until I was sixteen. Now 
you must know that uncle Tressider 
is an exceedingly eccentric man, 
disliking society intensely, and 
rarely making friends. For this 
reason he remains a bachelor, be- 
cause, with all his wealth, he could 
never find a woman to his taste. 
Yet for my sake he roused himself 
out of his habitual solitude, and 
issued invitations far and wide for 
dinner-parties, balls, and break- 
fasts. He took me to London for 
the season ; I was introduced at 
Court, and became accustomed to 
the receptions of great ladies and 
to all the entertainments of city life. 
Three years of my girlhood passed 
in the midst of these gaieties alter- 
nately renewed in town and coun- 
try. My uncle exerted himself to 
surround me with pleasures and 
luxuries of every description ; I was 
displayed at home and abroad, and 
every day heard fresh praises of 
my beauty and mywit. Karl, you 
do not need to be told how miser- 
able I was during those three years ; 
how I grew to hate the sight of 
brilliant rooms, and gay dresses, 
and empty chatter. You, who 
know me, who have seen me here 
in my island, do not need that I 
should tell you how keenly I suf- 
fered in that world which I have 
forsaken. My uncle saw that I 
suffered ; he watched me closely, he 
perceived that all my tastes and 
my character were opposed to the 
career he designed for me, yet he 
goaded me on incessantly. Again 
and again I begged him for quiet 
and solitude, and leave to study, 
but he would give me no respite. 
“Women,” said he, “are made to 
dance and to sing and to be or- 
namental. All pretty women do 
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these things ; why should you take 
on yourself to be singular? Do 
your duty.” 

‘I cannot guess why he acted 
thus, for Iam sure he had a sincere 
affection for me; yet not only did 
he heap upon my heart all this 
burden so sore to be borne, but he 
would have had me promise myself 
in marriage to my cousin James 
Cornish, his sister’s son, a man of 
the most worldly and despicable 
sort, whose handsome face and 
dandy air I loathed, and whom, 
for some mysterious reason which 
I never now shall know, my uncle 
continually thrust in my way. At 
last, Karl, the end of all this came. 
Just after Hermann had taken his 
doctorate my uncle called me one 
day into his library, and told me 
briefly my position. “You and 


your brother,” said he, “are justly 
my heirs, but this estate is not en- 
tailed, and I have the power to dis- 
inherit you both in favour of your 


cousin James. And I will exercise 
that power unless you, on your 
part, consent to relinquish entirely 
your cravings after study, and all 
else which so ill becomes you as a 
woman, and to enjoy the world as 
ordinary heiresses enjoy it. More- 
overyou mustmarry James Cornish, 
who otherwise will be left well-nigh 
penniless, being my youngest sis- 
ter’s son. If you disobey me in 
these respects you must quit this 
house, and submit to be disinherited 
in your cousin’s favour. As for 
Hermann, since in all things I have 
observed he shares your follies and 
abets you in your unconventional 
tastes, he must share the doom 
which you will draw on yourself by 
refusing to accede to my wishes.” 
Karl, you must have already guess- 
ed the answer I gave. I laid the 
dilemma before Hermann; he did 
not hesitate in his share of the de- 
cision. ‘ Choose the highest life,” 
said he, “no matter at what cost. 
I for my part shall think our free- 


~] 


dom cheaply bought.” So we were 
expelled from Tregannon Hall, and 
shortly after we left England also, 
since in our changed circumstances 
life was too difficult for us there. 
Wandering by chance—if anything 
happens by chance—this way, we 
fell in love with Mont St. Michel, 
and hired this little house to live 
in. Once since we came here we 
have had a letter from uncle Noél, 
forwarded to us from Hermann’s 
college, asking for our address: we 
replied ; and from that time no- 
thing more has passed between us. 
He has abandoned us, we are dis- 
inherited.’ 

Her tones sank with the last 
words, and died almost impercep- 
tibly into silence. Vollmiiller drew 
her tenderly towards him, and 
whispered, 

‘Ariel, you had not been the 
pure spirit I believe you, had you 
chosen otherwise. O heart of gold, 
pearl among women,’ cried he, rais- 
ing his voice with his rising earnest- 
ness, ‘would that by some such 
trial I also might prove the courage 
and resolution with which you have 
inspired me ! 

‘Let me select the form of that 
trial, Vollmiiller,’ responded a deep 
voice from the shadow beneath the 
doorway. And Dr. Tressider ad- 
vanced to the fireside with a grave 
smile on his face. 

‘ What courage and resolution is 
this you are anxious to put to the 
test so fiercely ?’ 

With as few words and blushes 
as possible the artist discovered to 
his host the subject under discus- 
sion, and ended, not without great 
trepidation, by renewing the pro- 
fession of his faith and of his deter- 
mination to abide by it always, 
come whatever Heaven might send. 

‘Do not imagine,’ said Tressider 
gently, ‘that I have, until now, 
been ignorant of the compact be- 
tween you and Ariel. She keeps 
nothing from me, and I have been 
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her confidant and adviser from the 
beginning. And now it seems to 
me that I am the fittest to be judge 
on the point which has arisen be- 
tween you, for well I know my 
sister’s thoughts and wishes, and 
well she knows and trusts my 
tender care for her. She thinks 
she loves you, Vollmiiller, but fears 
to marry until you shall have shown 
that you are at least her equal in 
moral power. She would be sure 
. that you can stand alone before she 
ventures herself to your charge. She 
dreads that, if she should take you 
without having exacted this proof, 
she may some day find herself 
bound to an apostate.’ 

‘ Try me? cried Vollmiiller, start- 
ing to his feet; ‘banish me—test 
my truth and my faith by absence. 
I am ready for any trial !’ 

‘It shall be so, then,’ replied 
Tressider. ‘Ariel, we will send 
him out alone into the world for a 
year from this very day, to the most 
corrupted and luxurious of cities, 
to try of what stuff he is made. 
Vollmiiller, have you any friends 
in Paris? 

* Many acquaintances, Tressider,’ 
answered the artist ; ‘but my only 
friends are here—in Paradise.’ 

* You must leave Paradise, never- 
theless,’ said the doctor, smiling, 
‘and go to Paris fora year. During 
that time no letters must pass be- 
tween your studio and Mont St. 
Michel, save one, to tell us your 
address, so that should any acci- 
dent occur either to Ariel or to me 
you may be informed of it. Also 
you may give our address to one 
of your intimates in Paris, that he 
may communicate with us should 
there be a similar necessity as re- 
gards you. These contingencies 
excepted, there must be absolute 
separation, absolute silence between 
you and mysister. If then, in the 
midst of the worldliness with which 
you will be surrounded, isolated 
from all moral support and en- 


your time. 


couragement, exposed to continual 
reproach and ridicule, you yet con- 
tinue true to the faith and practice 
you have learned in this island, 
come back and take the reward 
you seek. But if in the course of 
your ordeal your resolution should 
fail, or the charm which now binds 
you to Ariel should loosen its hold 
on your heart, do not return. For 
your own sake, as well as for hers, 
this trial of your courage and con- 
stancy is needed. Do not think, 
then, that we ask too much of you, 
or that the request my sister makes 
is entirely selfish. To wed in haste 
is a common error and a grievous 
misfortune, which no after measures 
can repair. Take my advice, 
Vollmiiller, and withdraw for a year 
from Ariel’s influence and from 
mine ; that interval will suffice to 
reveal to yourself your own heart 
and soul. You may, after all, be 
another man than you now imagine. 
Six months do not suffice to con- 
vert one from habits which have 
lasted thirty years.’ 

The artist looked towards Ariel. 

‘Is this as she wishes it should 
be?’ he asked, in a low voice. 

She bowed her head in silent 
assent, for the tears which were 
ready to flow withheld her speech. 
In the silence which followed Voll- 
miiller’s last question Dr. Tressider 
rose, and as he passed to the door 
stooped over the artist’s shoulder, 
and whispered in tones too low to 
reach the ear of Ariel, 

‘Be patient with her, and wait 
She has yet to grow 
into a woman.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

LIKE the true knight errant to 
whom he had likened himself, Kar] 
Vollmiiller was so hot in his im- 
patience to face the enterprise his 
lady had assigned him, that the 
morrow’s rising sun witnessed his 
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departure for Paris. When the 
final hour of farewell came, he drew 
from his vest a worn velvet case, 
and opening it, displayed an antique 
and curious ring, which he placed 
on Ariel’s finger. The ring was 
composed of a single turquoise of 
extraordinary size, quaintly set in 
silver, and bearing on its disk the 
symbol of a secret society once re- 
nowned in Germany, but now long 
forgotten. 

‘ Wear this in my absence,’ said 
Vollmiiller ; ‘it will do me good to 
know that I leave something of 
mine upon this hand. And I shall 
know too that in wearing it you 
must needs think of me often. 
There is no other ring like this in 
the world; the very device engraven 
on it, save for this one gem, has 
utterly perished, and all the books 
and writings which contained it are 
destroyed. This ring alone escaped, 
and was long preserved by one of 
my ancestors in an iron safe. There 
my father found it, and from him I 
received it not long since. I know 
not, sweet Ariel, if there be any 
superstition or omen, good or ill, 
attached to this ring and its wearer ; 
but my Circe is powerful enough 
to enchant even stones, and if its 
augury be evil, her influence will 
speedily reverse the spell.’ 

Ariel raised her hand to her lips 
and kissed the turquoise, smiling. 

‘I will wear it night and day,’ 
she said, ‘until I see your face 
again ! 


CHAPTER V. 

VOLLMULLER rented an atelier 
in the Rue Buonaparte at Paris, 
and worked there industriously 
during the winter, spring, summer, 
and autumn, until once again the 
snows of December whitened the 
streets, and the boulevards were 
gay with lines of booths and throng- 


ed with noisy crowds of holiday- 
folk 

Faithfully he had kept his pledge, 
and had lived the ideal life in the 
teeth of frequent ridicule and much 
social trial ; for Vollmiiller was well 
known in Paris, and his friends 
were not a little scandalised on 
discovering his new theory and 
practice. His quiet persistent 
avoidance of the old and orthodox 
habits seemed a constant reproach 
to themselves, with whom those 
habits were as a religion, and he 
was regarded by turns as a fanatic, 
a suicide, a madman, and a fool. 
No ordinary courage was needed 
to stem the torrent of satire, up- 
braiding, and curiosity with which 
he was assailed, and the absolute 
cessation of intercourse with the 
Tressiders left him to breast his 
difficulties unaided and alone. 

But Karl hadsincere convictions, 
a brave heart, and a deep love. 
These were his guardian angels. 

And now the time of his proba- 
tion was almost over, the day of his 
marriage with Ariel was at hand. 
How would she look? how would 
she greet him after his long ab- 
sence? What delight to see her 
face and to hear her voice again— 
her face so beautiful and sweet, 
her words so wise and tender! It 
would seem to him like coming to 
life again after a year of death. 

Thoughts and anticipations such 
as these occupied him incessantly ; 
all day his brush painted them in 
with the colours upon his canvas ; 
if he woke in the silence of the 
night, they filled his heart and beat 
with his pulses, strong and glad and 
impatient, as the yearnings and 
pulses of youth should be. The 
time of reward was so near—so 
near ! 

One afternoon in the latter part 
of Christmas week Vollmiller 
chanced to pass through the ar- 
cades of the Palais Royal. The 
shops were brilliant with costly 
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érennes, ornaments, china, fans, 
silver plate, and jewelry of the 
rarest value and the most artistic 
design. Diamonds, rubies, and sap- 
phires flashed out at him through 
the windows as he sauntered care- 
lessly by, nothing envying the rich 
men who could buy such gifts for 
their wives and sweethearts. 

‘What a jewel have I!’ sang his 
heart. ‘What pearl on earth is 
sO pure as mine? What gem so 
bright ?” 

Suddenly he stopped—stopped 
and gasped, as if some unseen 
hand had dealt him a terrible blow. 

‘It is she! he cried aloud. 

People going past stopped also 
at the sound of his voice, and 
looked at him wondering, but only 
for a moment ; he uttered nothing 
more, and the few words he had 
spoken they could not under- 
stand. 

‘C’est un étranger,’ said they, 
shrugging their shoulders. ‘C’est 
un fou ! 

Vollmiiller stood gazing in at the 
window of a money-changer’s shop. 
On alittle glass shelf were arranged 
a number of trinkets and small 
articles of zirfz, which persons 
pressed for money had pawned 
there. In the foremost row of 
these hostages to fortune was the 
turquoise ring which Karl had left 
on Ariel’s finger just a year ago. 
He could not mistake it. There 
was no other ring like it anywhere— 
not even in Paris. A torrent of 
hideous fears and doubts poured 
into his mind; his heart beat 
fiercely ; a deathly sickness over- 
whelmed him. Without being aware 
that he had moved from the spot 
where the sight had first arrested 
his steps, he found himself stand- 
ing in the shop, and addressing the 
money-changer in a voice that 
sounded to him like that of another 
man, it was so strange, so unlike 
his own. He did not even know 
what he said. The money-changer 


took the ring from the tray in the 
window. 

‘It was brought to me only this 
morning,’ said he, ‘by a boy who 
appeared to have come by it in a 
very curious manner. He was 
crossing the Boulevard de Sebas- 
topol at a late hour last night, and 
saw a Carriage and pair coming to- 
wards him at a rapid pace. He ran 
out of its way, and as it dashed 
past him something silvery was 
suddenly flung out of the carriage 
window into the street. It shone 
in the lamplight as it fell, and of 
course he picked it up. It was 
this ring.’ 

‘And the carriage?’ asked Voll- 
miiller impatiently. 

‘ The carriage was out of sight in 
a moment. It drove straight on 
past him, into the Boulevard de 
Strasbourg. He could not have 
stopped it, he assured me; the 
horses were going at a great rate.’ 

‘Do you know this boy?” 

‘No, monsieur; he was quite a 
lad, and told his story in a straight- 
forward way. He looked honest 
and respectable.’ 

‘Could you find him again?” 

‘No, monsieur. I cannot tell 
where he came from.’ 

‘And you know nothing more ?” 

‘ Nothing, monsieur.’ 

‘The ring is mine,’ said Voll- 
miiller. ‘I left it with a friend a 
year ago. It is the only ring of its 
sort existing.’ 

The money-changer eyed him 
suspiciously. 

‘ How shall I know it is yours? 
said he, becoming sulky. ‘ Any- 
body may come in here and lay 
claim to it. I have bought it. It 
is a valuable ring.’ 

‘It is mine,’ repeated Vollmiiller, 
‘and has been in the possession of 
my family for nearly three hundred 
years.’ 

‘Very good, monsieur,’ said the 
money-changer. ‘ But you cannot 
expect me to take your word for 
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all this. You are a stranger to me 
—and a Prussian. This ring is for 
sale.’ 

‘ What do you want for it ? asked 
Vollmiiller, controlling his anger 
with an effort. 

The shopman put the ring on 
the counter, spread his hands and 
lifted his shoulders after the ex- 
pressive manner of his nation. He 
felt convinced that the ring really 
belonged to his strange customer, 
and to ask an exorbitant price for 
it might be a mistake, since it was 
not probable a man of Vollmiiller’s 
appearance would carry much 
money about with him. And if 
that should prove to be the case, 
perhaps the gendarmes might be 
sent after him on the morrow, since 
the owner of the ring was evidently 
bent on its recovery, and so he 
would lose it altogether, as well as 
the trifle he had given for it. Better 
to be politic, then, and ask some 
low sum which he would be likely 
to get at once. 

*You shall have it cheap,’ said 
he, ‘since it is yours. You will not 
grudge a reward for its recovery. 
Besides, I am an honest man.’ 

At any other time Vollmiiller 
would have laughed at the impu- 
dence of this reply. But now he 
was in no mood for mirth. His 
throat felt parched and dry as if 
with fever; his heart smote like a 
hammer against his breast. 

‘How much? he demanded 
sharply. 

‘ Two hundred francs, monsieur.’ 

Vollmiiller threw down a couple 
of notes on the counter and seized 
the ring with a quivering hand. 
In another moment he was in the 
street, running as if some one pur- 
sued him. He had no idea why 
he ran. Only he felt all over him- 
self a sense of impatience and of 
haste. 

He ran across the Rue de Rivoli, 
through the Place du Carrousel, 
over the bridge, and so into the 
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Rue Buonaparte. With scarcelya 
pause he went swiftly up the stairs 
of the house in which he lived, 
and entered his afe/ier panting and 
exhausted. 

‘Is it true?’ he cried, flinging 
himself into a chair. ‘ Not a ter- 
rible dream ?’ 

No, it was no dream. The ring 
was there in his hand,—Ariel’s 
ring of betrothal! And in another 
week the year of his trial would 
have ended! What could it all 
mean? What should he do? 

Darkness gathered round him 
in the lofty silent studio, and fell 
upon his spirit like a great dense 
cloud. 

It was the darkness of Egypt, 
that could be felt. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEN by degrees Vollmiiller’s 
powers of reason returned to him, 
his first impulse was to adver- 
tise the ring in all the Parisian 
papers, and to address the adver- 
tisement by name to Ariel Tressi- 
der. But after further thought he 
rejected this idea, reflecting that 
she knew his address, and that if 
she were really in Paris she would 
either come to him herself or write. 
The only solution of the mystery 
which occurred to him was the sus- 
picion that the ring had been by 
some means stolen from Ariel, and 
that the story about the boy and 
the carriage in the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol was a clever falsehood 
fabricated by the money-changer 
in order to screen the thieves, with 
whom he had amicable relations. 
Or possibly the innocent-looking 
boy had been paid by some gang 
of burglars newly arrived in Paris 
to take the ring with the story he 
had heard to the shop in the Palais 
Royal. Who could tell in such a 
case as this where the lie was? 
‘ All Frenchmen are liars,’ thought 
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Karl, slightly paraphrasing a well- 
known Scripture passage. 

In short, he vexed and puzzled 
himself the whole of the next day, 
without arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion. Between sunrise and 
sunset he passed through a thou- 
sand different minds and moods ; 
pacing his a¢edier, beginning letters 
to Ariel and tearing them up, sit- 
ting down in despair, and rambling 
aimlessly about the streets, looking 
for he knew not what. He had no 
clue to follow: the money-changer 
could tell nothing more than he 
had told; Paris was full of boys 
and of carriages—and perhaps of 
thieves ; but he felt convinced that 
Ariel was not in it, else she would 
certainly have communicated with 
him. For whose benefit, then, 
could he advertise the ring? For 
that of the thieves ? 

In the evening, as he sat idle 
and desponding by the fire, a letter 
was brought to him. 

It was from Dr. Tressider, brief 
and pregnant : 

‘I have bad news for you. Re- 
main where you are till you see 
me: by the time you get this letter 
I shall be more than half way on 
my road to Paris.’ 

Karl read and re-read the lines 
impatiently, surmising endless dis- 
asters. Then he went into the 
passage outside the studio and 
shouted for his servant. 

‘Supper at nine, Octave; I ex- 
pect a friend.’ 

‘Ce m’sieu mange-t-il de la 
viande ?? responded Octave from 
his cuisine, in anxious tones. 

‘No; prepare the same things 
as usual, only more of them.’ 

‘Oui, m’sieu.’ 

But Octave was disappointed. 
He had anticipated fleshly leav- 
ings. Yet he did not murmur; 
for he was a good boy, and his 
enforced virtues were considered in 
his wages. Even money makes 
proselytes at times. 
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The hours seemed to tread with 
leaden feet, and Vollmiiller had 
fretted himself to fever-point by 
the time Tressider appeared. The 
doctor’s face was haggard, and his 
eyes unnaturally bright and rest- 
less ; the whole manner of the man 
was changed. 

‘Ariel is dead! cried Karl, 
springing forward and seizing his 
hand. 

‘No,’ said Tressider; ‘I hope 
she still lives. But I cannot be 
sure. She is lost; maybe she is 
murdered.’ 

Vollmiiller’s heart leapt into his 
throat. P 

‘Tell me what has happened,’ 
said he hoarsely. 

Tressider told him, speaking 
rapidly and with great agitation. 
Ariel had gone out as usual one 
day across the sands to buy the 
week’s provisions. The peasants 
of the Normandy coast had seen 
her ; she had bought several things 
among them, and had then gone 
inland to get some herbs at a cot- 
tage about a mile from the village. 
She had never returned. Some 
goatherds, who, from a rising 
ground on the shore, had seen her 
come across the sands from the 
island, were positive she had not 
gone back again ; they had watched 
for her return in vain all the morn- 
ing till the tide rose. The idea that 
she had perished in the quicksands 
was thus refuted ; besides, she knew 
her path too well to render such a 
contingency even possible. It was 
evident she had been lost in the 
country beyond the village. But 
how? There were no dangerous 
precipices, no marshes ; only ordi- 
nary wooded lanes and pastures 
round them. 

‘When did this happen ?’ asked 
Karl. 

‘ Three days ago,’ answered Tres- 
sider. ‘ This is the fourth day. I 
have made every possible inquiry, 
without success. It occurred to 
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me as just possible—for reasons 
you shall hear presently—that she 
might, without telling me of her in- 
tention, have started for some dis- 
tant place. But I have ascertained 
that not only was she never seen at 
Pontorson or at St. Malo, but that 
it is certain she took no ticket at 
either station.’ 

‘And the ring—the turquoise 
ring ! cried the artist. ‘Had she 
lost it—was she wearing it when 
she left home ?” 

‘Why do you ask?” said Tressi- 
der, eyeing him keenly ; ‘ what do 
you suspect? I too have had my 
fears about that ring. Tell me,’ 
added he eagerly, without pausing 
for Vollmiiller to speak, ‘is there yet 
living any member of the society 
whose secret symbol it bears—any 
one who can have traced the ring 
from you to her—who can have 
watched and waited, and at last 
waylaid and murdered her to secure 
it? Such things have been done 
before now.’ 

He spoke with quick and ex- 
cited utterance, as though the idea 
oppressed him, and he longed to 
disburden himself of it. 

Vollmiiller shook his head. 

‘I know nothing of the matter,’ 
said he, ‘ but I think your suspicion 
exceedingly unlikely to prove cor- 
rect. That society perished fully 
two centuries ago. No one lives 
who can have the least interest in 
the» ring—save such as any com- 
mon thief would have. But I put 
my question, Tressider, because— 
see !—the ring has found its way 
to Paris. Only last night I dis- 
covered it in the window of a shop 
in the Palais Royal ! 

He placed the trinket in the doc- 
tor’s hand, and related the story he 
had heard from the money-changer. 
Tressider listened in silence ; then 
rose, and paced the floor uneasily. 

‘I am inclined to think,’ said 
he, stopping at length and facing 
Vollmiiller, ‘that this shopkeeper 


has told you the truth. The inci- 
dent is too strange and too impro- 
bable to have been invented. But 
I am utterly at a loss to find any- 
thing in it which I can connect with 
Ariel. Two ideas have been pre- 
sent to my mind since she disap- 
peared: one you have already heard 
—the suspicion which supposes her 
to have fallen a victim to the pur- 
suers of the ring and its symbol; 
the other is the idea which led me 
to seek tidings of her at Pontorson 
and St. Malo. You shall hear it now. 
I need not ask you to recall the con- 
versation which you and Ariel had 
on the last night of the old year, the 
appeal she made to you, and my 
part in the arrangement that was 
ultimately made. But you cannot 
recall—for you do not know—the 
motive uppermost in my sister’s 
mind that night, the emotion which 
prompted all she then told you, all 
she subsequently asked at your 
hands. And until you and she were 
parted I shared your ignorance. 
Why, think you, did she wish you 
to separate from her so abruptly 
and entirely? Why, if she loved 
you, did she seek my aid to thrust 
you forth from her presence like a 
banished man ?” 

‘It is a question I have asked 
myself many times since in my soli- 
tude here,’ said the artist, in trem- 
bling tones, ‘and I have found no 
answer. The trial wasa hard one; 
it was too much for woman to ask 
ofman. But I loved her—I loved 
her! O Tressider, had she assigned 
me seven years of toil and waiting, 
instead of one only, I would have 
borne them gladly, as Jacob did 
for Rachel.’ 

‘You are a true lover and a true 
man,’ said the doctor warmly ; ‘and 
you have done what few men in 
these days would do for love of 
woman. But Ariel hid her heart 
from you, as she hid it also from me. 
It was not you that she feared or 
mistrusted ; no—but herself!’ 
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‘ Herself!’ echoed Karl. 

‘She is proud,’ replied Tressider 
emphatically. ‘She wished to place 
time and distance between you and 
herself, in the hope that being 
parted from her you might forget 
her, and so save her from the de- 
gradation of coming to you as a 
portionless bride, and living as a 
wife upon your gains. After you 
had left us she came to me weeping, 
and told me this. “ Hermann,” 
said she, “now that he is gone, 
now that the bitterness is past, let 
things be. Do not write and tell 
him the truth, which I have not 
the courage to hide from you. If 
you write he will return. Let him 
review my conduct alone, coolly 
and dispassionately, and he cannot 
fail to think that I have been harsh 
and arbitrary, selfish even, and 
inordinately vain of my own value. 
He will despise me, and by and by 
forget me. It will be better so. 
He will be a rich man some day ; 
I shall be always poor. I could 
not put my hand in his and say : 
‘I am a beggar; take me, feed and 
keep me; for my face is all the 
fortune I have.’ No; I will never 
marry if I must be dependent on 
the man whom I love ; taking my 
wages from his coffers, and giving 
myself in return for my support. 
Love would cease to be delight ; 
it would become a mere duty, and 
soon a bondage. If Karl could 
live here, as you and I live on our 
little pittance, that would change 
matters ; but I cannot ask him so 
to sacrifice his career, and the 
money I have will not suffice me 
to live as becomes his wife else- 
where.” I asked her why she had 
not told you all this frankly before 
you left us. ‘ Because,” she an- 
swered, “ Karl would have argued 
with me, and I should have yielded ; 
for I love him, and I am weak in 
his presence. I had no resource 
but to send him away. I told him 
that you and I were so poor that 
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together we could hardly live even 
in Mont St. Michel. I told him 
by what means we had lost all hope 
of wealth ; but he only loved me 
the more. What could I say to 
him ?”’ 

‘Then you also were deluded ? 
asked Vollmiiller, with glistening 
eyes. 

‘Yes ; I thought that as she had 
said, she wished to put you to the 
proof. I never dreamed how sorely 
the iron entered her own soul. 
The sentence she passed on you 
was in reality passed upon herself. 
And _ now listen to what followed. 
I said, “ But if at the end of the 
year he should return to us, how 
will you answer then? You will 
be no richer than you are now. 
You will never have more than 
your fifty pounds for income.” She 
answered : “I do not hope to see 
him again. Men easily forget. But 
if he remain so faithful, and if Fate 
be so cruel, then I must tell him 
the truth. He shall not take me 
for a wife until he can take me as 
a free woman.”’ 

‘What did you say to that, 
Tressider ?” 

‘I said: “Ifyou are determined 
on this course, it is your duty to 
write and tell him so.” But that 
she would not do. “If I write he 
will return,” she answered, “and I 
should be lost. If I am silent he 
will forget me.” And always after- 
wards, whenever I urged her to 
write, she said, “ He will forget ;” 
and lately, “ He has forgotten.”’ 

‘And is it possible, think you,’ 
cried Karl, after a pause, seizing 
on the doctor’s idea, ‘that in her 
heart she feared my return at the 
close of the year, and fled in order 
to avoid me?” 

‘ That is precisely what I think,’ 
answered Tressider, looking straight 
into Vollmiiller’s eyes; ‘or else 
she may have gone somewhere to 
work, in the mad hope of earning 
money for your sake.’ 
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‘Still the ring puzzles me,’ said 
the artist. ‘ She cannot have parted 
with it willingly.’ 

‘It was the only thing of value 
which she possessed, and necessity 
may have wrung it from her. Yet, 
knowing her as I do, I think she 
would have sold her own flesh first. 
Far more likely is it that at some 
place where she rested on her way 
the ring was stolen from her hand.’ 

‘And flung away by the thief?’ 
added Vollmiiller incredulously. 
‘Impossible !’ 

The doctor remained silent, 
shading his face with one hand. 
Presently he looked up, and said, 

‘I left a note to be given to her, 
if she should return to the island, 
telling her that I had joined you in 
Paris.’ 

‘I will give orders here for all 
letters to be sent on to us, wherever 
we may be,’ replied Karl. 

Tressider looked at him interro- 
gatively. 

‘What is in your mind ?’ said he. 
‘Do you mean that we should go 
through the world together looking 
for her? She may be dead, Voll- 
railler!’ 

‘Alive or dead,’ cried Karl, his 
eyes shining with the strong light 
of resolution, ‘ she shall be found, 
if love can find her!’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


A Frew days longer in Paris 
sufficed Vollmiiller and the doctor 
for all arrangements preparatory 
to their departure from that city. 
Unfortunately the police could 
afford them little or no help; official 
advertisements failed to produce 
any witness of the incident re- 
counted by the money-changer of 
the Palais Royal. Countless car- 
riages had passed from the Boule- 
vard de Sebastopol into the Boule- 
vard de Strasbourg at the hour 
named, and the lists of arrivals at 


the hotels in that district furnished 
no indication of Ariel’s presence. 
As for the boy, no intelligence of 
his personality or of his where- 
abouts could be ascertained, and 
the mystery of the loss and the 
recovery of the ring remained as 
impenetrable as on the day when 
Vollmiiller had regained possession 
of it. Tressider, however, re- 
mained firmly convinced of two 
things: first, that the money- 
changer’s story was true ; and se- 
condly, that Ariel had not been an 
occupant of the carriage described. 
‘We should be foolish,’ said he, 
‘to suppose that a young girl, 
alone and poor, would drivethrough 
Paris in such a fashion, or would 
lodge in such an expensive quarter 
as that suggested.’ 

It is needless to recount the de- 
tails which occupied the two friends 
during the remainder of their so- 
journ in Paris. Enough to say 
that being under the circum- 
stances disposed to seize eagerly 
upon the smallest clue, and having 
by dint of persistent inquiry at the 
various railway stations ascertained 
that a certain young English lady, 
tall, fair, and apparently in dis- 
tress, had on the night of Christmas- 
eve left Paris for Brussels, they 
resolved to follow her. 

Before starting in pursuit of this 
slender hope, Vollmiiller took care 
to leave directions for the safe 
receipt and transmission of all let- 
ters and other communications 
intended for him. Once every 
week he engaged to send his ad- 
dress to his banker in Paris, and 
the latter agreed to collect and 
forward from the afelier whatever 
might arrive for its late occupant 
or for Dr. Tressider after their de- 
parture. 

But neither Tressider nor the 
artist guessed upon what a labour 
they were embarking. Vague frag- 
ments of intelligence gleaned at 
Brussels led them to Liége, thence 
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to Magdeburg, and thence to Berlin. 
In every city the turquoise ring 
was advertised, the police interro- 
gated and informed, and in the 
more important places the assist- 
ance of British officials was sought. 
The young girl on whose track they 
had followed proved to be not 
Ariel, but an English governess 
bound to a first situation in a 
foreign school; and of the few 
persons who, through mistake or 
curiosity, answered the repeated 
advertisements of the ring, none 
could add in the least degree to 
the elucidation of the mystery en- 
veloping the story of its loss and 
of Ariel’s disappearance. 

From province to province, from 
town to town, Tressider and Voll- 
miiller travelled in vain. At length 
all Europe had been traversed, and 
the inhabitants of every capital 
had read the description of the 
turquoise ring. A year had passed 
in the hopeless quest; Vollmiiller’s 
brave determination had broken 
down in despair, the doctor's light 
purse was utterly exhausted; no 
letter from Normandy or from 
Paris had come to bring them 
tidings of the woman whom both 
so dearly loved. 

Baffled at every point, every frail 
hope destroyed, they found them- 
selves, on the verge of another 
new year, in a small hotel at 
Trieste, upon the shores of the 
Adriatic Sea. The} anniversary of 
the finding of the ring had come 
and gone. Christmas week was 
almost spent, and the Italian skies 
were as dark and obscure as the 
fate which seemed gathering round 
the two friends. 

They sat together by the stone 
hearth and watched the blazing 
pine-logs in silence, each occupied 
in thought, each pondering over 
that triple mystery—the exquisite 
bitterness of human life, the im- 
potence of humanity, the indiffer- 
ence of Nature to the sufferings of 
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her sons. Once they would have 
talked together of these things ; 
now the pain that devoured their 
hearts was too intense for anything 
save silence. As the night closed 
in and they sat thus, buriéd in 
their grief, a stranger, clad in a 
long travelling-coat, entered the 
room, and walking briskly up to 
Vollmiiller, saluted him with a 
hearty slap on the shoulder. 

‘At last!’ cried the voice of 
Frank Gay. ‘A nice run you've 
given me, old fellow! London to 
Trieste in twenty-four hours !’ 

Karl leapt from hischair amazed, 
as Gay shook hands with the not 
less astonished doctor ; but in the 
midst of the misery that oppressed 
him so sorely the artist could find 
no words with which to respond 
to his friend’s blithe greeting. 

‘By Jove!’ cried Frank, as Voll- 
miiller turned his face towards him, 
‘how awfully ill you look! Why, 
you're a perfect ghost, and so is 
Tressider! For mercy’s sake sing 
out to the landlord to bring some 
brandy and hot water. I don’t 
understand how to talk to these 
Italian fellows ; and I’ve got such 
a lot to say to you both that we'd 
better have something to warm us 
up allround first. Oh,come,’ added 
he, perceiving that his companions 
were about to decline a share in 
the proposed refreshment, ‘ drink 
something for once in your lives ; 
I can tell you you'll want it pre- 
sently.’ 

He drew a chair towards the 
fire, and sat down between Voll- 
miiller and Tressider. 

‘First of all,’ said he, pulling a 
Trieste newspaper out of hispocket, 
‘you must know that a certain let- 
ter which reached me in London 
a few days ago, forwarded from 
Trinity College, caused me to write 
to your banker’s at Paris for your 
address there, Vollmiiller. As it 
turned out, it appears I could not 
possibly have done a more saga- 
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cious and judicious thing; but that 
reflection is so natural and custom- 
ary with me that I make it as a 
matter of course. Very promptly 
came an answer, telling me that 
you had joined Tressider in a 
ramble over the Continent, and 
under what circumstances. In short, 
I heard all about the ring, and the 
system of local advertisement which 
you were pursuing. As the nature 
and exigency of my business with 
you made me wish to see you per- 
sonally, I resolved to come straight 
on to the town named bythe banker 
as the last you had visited. I arrived 
here therefore this morning, and 
lost no time in searching the Tri- 
este journals for your advertisement. 
By this means I got your exact 
address, and here] am! Do not 
ask questions yet, Vollmiiller, as I 
see you are longing to do, but listen 
to me without speaking until I’ve 
finished. Here is the letter of 
which I told you just now—the 
letter which I received last week 
in London.’ 

He put his hand into his coat, 
drew out his purse, and produced 
a folded paper from its recesses. 

‘ Ariel's writing ? cried Karl, 
springing wildly to his feet. ‘She 
has written to you! Only last week ! 
She lives—she is found 

He sat down, covered his face 
with his hands, and burst into 
tears. 

‘I told you you'd want the 
brandy, old fellow,’ said Frank, 
pouring some into a glass. ‘ Take 
this, it’s all right, and then we'll get 
through the rest of the business.’ 

As he spoke he looked at Tres- 
sider for approval and support; 
but lo, the doctor was silently cry- 
ing also! 

Frank felt in his throat that it 
would relieve him to make a third 
in this unusual performance, but 
the next moment he thought bet- 
ter of it, and took some cognac to 
keep down the sensation which so 


untowardly disturbed his equani- 
mity. 

‘ This letter,’ continued he, tak- 
ing it from its envelope, ‘ will tell 
you all that remains to be told. 
Listen : 


“Dear Mr. Gay,—When you gave 
me your college address two years 
ago, I did not dream what use I 
should one day make of it. Those 
two years have been to me—and 
I fear also to those who love me 
most—years of terrible sorrow anc 
difficulty. Their history is too long 
for a letter. All I will say at pre- 
sent is that I beg you will do me 
the kindness to write at once to 
me here, and to tell me if you know 
where your friend Karl Vollmiuller 
now is. The circumstances under 
which I left Mont St. Michel were 
such as to lead me to believe he 
can no longer be at the a/edier 
from which he last wrote. He will 
have gone elsewhere, heart-broken, 
maybe, at my loss. Possibly you 
may know what has become of 
him. As for my brother, I have 
heard from an acquaintance of 
mine who recently visited Pontor- 
son that our house on the island 
has been many months vacant, 
and 1 know not where Hermann 
can have gone. If you know or 
have any means of ascertaining 
what has become of him or of Mr. 
Vollmiiller, I trust to your good- 
ness of heart and to your pity to 
let them know without loss of 
time that you have heard from me, 
and that I am safe, and longing— 
longing to see them. Tell them to 
come to me here, and say that my 
sudden departure and the year’s 
silence which followed it have both 
been due, not to any fault of mine, 
but to the violence and the sur- 
veillance of one who is now dead.” 


‘Of course,’ said Frank, folding 
up the paper, ‘I answered this let- 
ter immediately. I told her that I 
could and would find you both if 
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you were above ground, and would 
myself conduct you to her.’ 

‘Where is she?’ cried Vollmiil- 
ler, holding out an eager hand for 
Ariel’s letter. 

‘No, no,’ laughed Frank, keep- 
ing it back; ‘this is my correspond- 
ence. I have suppressed a par- 
ticular passage at the end of the 
epistle—a passage containing a 
secret I wish to reserve to myself 
at present. My chief reward for 
the good deed I have done in bring- 
ing you this news lies in my pos- 
session of this secret. Don’t oblige 
me to give up the pleasure I pro- 
mise myself of divulging it at the 
right time. Don’t make me tell 
you where she is.’ 

‘ At least, then,’ said Dr. Tressi- 
der, divining the terrible dread 
that filled poor Vollmiiller’s heart, 
‘tell usbywhat name she has signed 
herself.’ 

Frank laughed again, and cover- 
ing with his fingers a portion of 
the letter immediately preceding 
the signature, displayed the words 
—‘ Ariel Tressider.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE dim wintry light of the next 
dawn saw Dr. Tressider and Voll- 
miiller, under Frank Gay’s convoy, 
depart from Trieste e” route for 
London. But London was not 
their final destination, for the cab 
which drove them from Victoria 
pursued its course, by Frank’s di- 
rection, to the Waterloo terminus. 

Then the truth flashed upon the 
doctor—Ariel was at Tregannon 
Hall. 

Frank, who always had his wits 
about him, had preceded their arri- 
val by a telegram, the result of 
which was that at the station where 
they alighted a carriage from the 
Hall awaited them, and in ten 
minutes they were spinning sharply 
up the long drive that led through 
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lawns and shrubberies to the old 
mansion of the Tressider family. 

It was the last night of Decem- 
ber, and but a few hours of the old 
year remained. The frozen snow 
sparkled in the moonlight as the 
flying hoofs of the horses spurned 
its crisp flakes into the air. Tres- 
sider noted with a strange sense 
of new-found youth and gladness 
every familiar turn of the road. 
His mind was busy with fantastic 
speculation, his boyhood seemed 
to blow in upon him with the at- 
mosphere of the place, and to shine 
in his face with the white moon. 

Presently the gaunt trees of the 
long avenue parted, and disclosed 
a line of ruddy light streaming 
forth from the casements of the 
Hall. There was a joyous baying 
of dogs, the carriage-wheels rattled 
over the courtyard in front of the 
mansion, its great gates were swung 
open, and in another minute the 
travellers crossed its lighted thresh- 
old. 

‘Come!’ said Frank, laying his 
arm on Vollmiiller’s, while the ser- 
vants busied themselves with the 
luggage, ‘now for the solution of 
my secret. See here!’ 

He pushed open the door of the 
drawing-room and entered, fol- 
lowed by his two companions— 
Tressider, in a maze of wonder and 
expectancy, moving like a man 
who walks in his sleep; Vollmiiller 
fevered and excited, and almost 
mistrustful of his senses. 

‘It is a castle of spells,’ said he, 
‘it is all unreal, and will fade and 
vanish as, long ago, the happy 
island vanished with its unearthly 
peace and beauty and repose.’ 

Suddenly the one voice sweetest 
to him of all in the world pro- 
nounced his name : 

‘Karl! Hermann!’ 

He looked up, still bewildered, 
and for one moment beheld her 
standing in the centre of the bril- 
liant room, clad in a costly dress, 
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with diamonds gleaming on her 
throat and hands, her radiant hair 
shining round her head, her face 
full of light and gladness. One 
moment only; the next she was 
caught closely to his breast, her 
arms were round his neck, her lips 
were on his own. 

‘Found! he cried; ‘my Ariel, 
found at last ! 

He had thought of her as dead, 
or, if yet alive, as toiling alone in 
some city garret, poor and mise- 
rable and uncared for. He had 
thought of bearing her thence, and 
tending her night and day until 
his great love should bring smiles 
again to her wasted lips and eyes 
dimmed by weeping. And now, 
instead of all this, he found her 
robed like a princess, and surround- 
ed with all that heart could imagine 
of wealth and rank and luxury. 

What wonder that it seemed to 
him hard to believe in the reality of 
this last scene in the strange drama 
which had puzzled him so long? 

‘But where,’ said Tressider pre- 
sently, looking about him with 
somewhat of his old boyhood’s 
apprehensiveness,—‘where is uncle 
Noél ?” 

‘He is dead,’ answered Ariel. 
‘Dead, Hermann, nearly fourteen 
months ago. I alone am mistress 
here. Tregannon Hall is mine!’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONCLUSION. 


An hour before midnight the 
whole party gathered round the 
great hearth in the old-fashioned 
dining-room. Supper was ended 
—a supper such as that of which 
Frank had been used to partake in 
the Enchanted Isle—and now at 
length the time had come for the 
explanation of that mystery which 
for a year had baffled all the police 
of Europe, and the two most loving 
hearts in Christendom. 
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*I have already told you,’ began 
Ariel, ‘ that uncle Noél died almost 
fourteen months ago. He was 
always known to be an extraordi- 
nary man ; but no one guessed /ow 
extraordinary until after his death. 
Instead of disinheriting me and 
you, Hermann, on my account, as 
we both believed he fully intended 
doing, he left a will which made me 
sole heiress to the whole of his 
estates. And the reason cited in 
the will for this bequest is yet more 
eccentric than the bequest itself. 
He says that because I am the 
only woman he ever knew who 
preferred study and poverty to 
frivolity and wealth ; because no 
bribe could win me and no threat 
deter me from the purpose I had 
set before myself; because in the 
face of the greatest of temptations, 
to which any other woman would 
have yielded, I alone had shown 
myself strong and resolute, he knew 
of no one else so likely to make a 
noble use of wealth as I; and for 
that reason, having purposely tried 
me first to the utmost of his power, 
he now resolved to make me his 
successor. 

‘I might havecutshort this tirade 
about my excellences, Hermann ; 
but it was quite necessary to say 
something on the subject, because 
he makes them the apology for 
handing over the estate to me in- 
stead of to you. “It has always 
been my purpose,” says the will, 
“to find one beautiful, studious, 
and determined woman in theworld 
whom I could endow with the 
power of wealth. I believed once 
that no such woman existed; but 
I have found her in my own niece. 
To her I delegate the duty of pro- 
viding for her brother, as she may 
see fit, and as they may agree 
together.” Then follows the be- 
quest of a small legacy to James 
Cornish. 

‘I need not remind you that 
until uncle Noél’s death James had 
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regarded himself, and had been re- 
garded by every one else, as the 
undoubted heir of Tregannon. 
Being a man of expensive tastes 
and of fast habits, he did not 
scruple to anticipate his inherit- 
ance, and, on the strength of the 
money which would be his before 
long, borrowed several large sums 
at a high percentage. Among 
those who thus lent to him was the 
very lawyer who was afterwards 
summoned to draw up the will. 
This man—a Mr. Mosse—had been 
long known to uncle Noél, and had 
so thoroughly gained his respect 
and confidence that uncle, naturally 
suspecting nothing of the real state 
of the case, and knowing no one 
else whom he cared to trust—for 
his eccentricities had hindered him 
from making friends—named Mr. 
Mosse his sole executor. Of course, 
directly uncle Noél was dead, Mosse 
lost no time in communicating the 
condition of affairs to James Corn- 
ish, and asked how, under present 
circumstances, he intended paying 
his debts. James was astounded. 
The extent of the liabilities he had 
incurred was enormous, and the 
legacy left him would not suffice to 
cover a fourth part of the amount 
he owed. Mosse perceived that 
ruin menaced him also; he had a 
wife and family to consider; and 
little by little he was persuaded to 
listen to the scheme which James 
propounded, as the only way out 
of their mutual difficulties. The 
pith of that scheme was that, by 
fair means or foul, I must be se- 
cured, and made to marry the bank- 
rupt. Finally, after much debating, 
it was arranged that the lawyer and 
James should visit me together at 
the island of St. Michel, and en- 
deavour to obtain my consent to 
the contemplated marriage. I truly 
believe that when the pair left Eng- 
land on this errand Mosse had not 
the remotest suspicion of the plan 
which James had already conceived, 
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and I do not think he would, at the 
outset, have dreamed of participat- 
ing init. But he was drawn on by 
degrees, by repeated representa- 
tions of my well-known perversity, 
and of the urgency of the case, to 
lend his support to strong measures. 
Even now I perfectly remember 
the look of commiseration and of 
dismay which he wore when he first 
understood I had been really kid- 
napped. 

‘On that morning I had gone a 
little beyond the village to buy 
herbs, and as I was crossing the 
pastures on my way, the sound of 
a man’s steps coming rapidly to- 
wards me from behind suddenly 
attracted my attention. I stopped, 
looked round, and perceived in an 
instant that it was James Cornish, 
but was unable to utter a word be- 
fore he exclaimed, 

*“ Thank God, cousin Ariel, for 
this most providential meeting! I 
was but now on my way to fetch 
you from Mont St. Michel. There 
is not a moment to lose !” 

‘This abrupt address astonished 
me greatly ; but when I asked for 
an explanation, he only replied by 
begging me to accompany him with- 
out delay. 

‘ “ We waste precious time,” said 
he, “in standing here. Everything 
shall be made clear to you on the 
way.” 

‘Of course I had no suspicion 
of the trap he was laying for me ; 
and observing his agitation and im- 
patience, I allowed him to lead me 
to a carriage, which he had just 
quitted, and which awaited us in 
the road at a short distance. In 
this carriage I saw Mr. Mosse, 
who was introduced to me as a 
friend of the family. It was then 
I noticed the peculiar expression 
which his countenance displayed 
at the sight of me, and for which I 
was quite ata loss to account. We 
drove off immediately, and James 
informed me, with much elabora- 
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tion of detail, that uncle Noél was 
desperately ill, and had sent for 
me at once to Tregannon Hall, 
and that important changes were 
in store for me, of which I should 
hear on my arrival. 

*“ We believe,” he added, “ that 
he deeply regrets his harshness 
to you, and is anxious to ask 
your pardon before he dies ; for he 
urged upon us the greatest possi- 
ble expedition. And really it is 
most fortunate,” said he, with a 
show of much feeling, “that we 
chanced to meet you here, for by 
so doing we have gained two good 
hours, and shall catch the return 
train.” 

‘Need I say that all this was 
pure fiction? He and Mosse had 
taken care to learn my habits from 
the peasants of the place, and had 
been waiting about for days, and 
watching for some happy oppor- 
tunity of catching me alone. 

‘* But,” said I, “my brother must 
be told of my sudden departure 
with you.” 

*“Do not distress yourself on 
that account,” replied James ; “ we 
will take care to send him a tele- 
gram immediately.” 

‘ And in fact this is what he made 
believe to do when we arrived at 
the station for which we were bound 
—a station I had never before 
seen. Having quieted me by this 
pretence, we started for Paris, and 
reached it late inthe evening. For 
the sake of speed, James hired a 
fiacre with two horses, and we drove 
at once to the gare of the Chemin 
de Fer du Nord. Mr. Mosse fell 
asleep as we went, and James took 
the opportunity to ply me with 
tender looks and speeches, inex- 
pressibly distressing to me under 
the circumstances. 

‘Seizing upon the hand with 
which I repulsed him, he perceived 
on it the turquoise ring that Karl 
had given me, and instantly sus- 
pected a rival. 
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*** You have engaged yourself to 
some other man,” he said ; “and 
it is from him that you have re- 
ceived this ring !” 

‘« That is true,” replied I ; “ but 
the ring is his, not mine, and I wear 
it till the time comes for him to 
claim both it and me.” 

‘“ He shall never claim you!” 
cried he furiously. ‘“ You were pro- 
mised to me years ago ; and this 
fellow shall never set eyes again 
either on you or on his trinket !” 

‘Hardly had he uttered the 
words than he tore the ring from 
my finger, and in a paroxysm of 
rage hurled it out of the carriage- 
window. I sprang up from my 
seat and shrieked, but he pushed 
me back; the noise awoke Mr. 
Mosse, and in the midst of the dis- 
pute which ensued we reached our 
destination.’ 

‘That explains the money- 
changer’s story,’ observed Tressi- 
der, with complacency. ‘I told 
you, Vollmiiller, that it would prove 
correct. Two links in the puzzle- 
chain are now accounted for.’ 

‘On my arrival at Tregannon,’ 
resumed Ariel, ‘I was immediately 
conducted to the rooms allotted to 
me, and coolly informed by James 
Cornish that uncle Noél had 
been dead already six weeks, and 
that, in pursuance of the last wish 
he expressed on his dying-bed, I 
had been brought here to become 
the wife of his successor. 

‘You may guess the kind of 
scene which ensued. I was reso- 
lute, James was desperate, though 
it was not until some time later 
that I learnt the true cause of 
his desperation. For weeks I 
remained imprisoned under lock 
and key, deprived of all means of 
communication with you or with 
the outside world, and seeing no 
one save James Cornish and one 
little maid, who had been evidently 
warned against holding the least 
conversation with me. I believe 
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she had been told I was mad, so 
terrified did she seem whenever I 
addressed a word to her. James 
continued day by day to persecute 
me with his love-making; and 
certainly never since the world be- 
gan was courtship pursued under 
,such strange and grotesque circum- 
stances. At last he said to me, 

*** Tf no consideration of my fu- 
ture or of your uncle’s last desire 
can influence you, let me advise 
you at least to have some regard for 
your own reputation. Should you 
persist in your refusal to marry me, 
your character will be irretrievably 
lost ; for the whole county knows 
that you are here, and that you 
and I have lived under the same 
roof for nearly two months. It 
has been given out that I brought 
you home from Normandy as my 
wife.” 

‘I believe that this announce- 
ment—which was, I have since 
discovered, utterly false — would 
have stunned or frightened any 
other woman; but in my case 
James had reckoned without his 
host. He doubtless expected me 
to sink down in helpless despair, 
or to burst into a flood of tears and 
unavailing lamentations. Instead 
of all this, I laughed at him. 

*“ Do you think,” said I, “ that I 
am one to be scared by these poor 
ghosts of words—character and re- 
putation? Do you think I would 
not gladly prefer a life such as the 
world calls shameful to marriage 
with a man like you? Proclaim 
me the worst that you can invent 
to-morrow, and dismiss me from 
your house. I ask and expect 
nothing better at your hands. No 
word that ever yet was coined is 
able to alarm me into compliance 
with your wishes.” 

‘That was the last I saw of 
James Cornish. Three days after- 
wards, Mr. Mosse came alone to 
see me. He was courteous, and 
even deferential, with a certain 
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shifting evasive manner that made 
me feel a contemptuous pity for 
him. He was a little villain in the 
hands of a great villain. 

*“T have brought some papers 
for your perusal, Miss Tressider,” 
said he. “Mr. Cornish thinks 
that under existing circumstances 
it is as well you should be made 
acquainted with the particulars 
respecting your late uncle’s will. 
That will was not, unhappily, in 
accordance with the expectations 
which Mr. Cornish had been led 
to form.” 

‘ He produced a parchment copy, 
and laid it before me. Then for 
the first time I comprehended the 
real position in which I was placed, 
and the vile trick which had been 
played on me. 

* « Mr. Cornish,” said the lawyer, 
“was, at the outset, strongly of 
opinion that this will ought to be 
set aside. But although your late 
uncle was extremely eccentric—as 
this arrangement of his affairs would 
amply suffice to prove—it would 
not have been possible to prove 
insanity ; and moreover the Court 
of Probate, even if disposed to 
interfere, would have decided not 
in Mr. Cornish’s favour, but in that 
of the elder nephew, your brother. 
I need not, of course, point out to 
you that had Mr. Cornish been 
evilly disposed he might have 
destroyed the will, and saved him- 
self an infinity of trouble by obtain- 
ing an equitable division of the pro- 
perty.” 

‘At this point I stopped him. 

** Not so, Mr. Mosse,” said I; 
* for—pardon me the blunt truth— 
though it might have been an easy 
task to remove your objections to 
such a proceeding, I perceive that 
this will has been witnessed by two 
persons, one of whom I remember 
as an old servant of my uncle’s—a 
man whose courage and honesty 
would be proof against any attempt 
to threaten or bribe him into con- 
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spiracy. In this fact I see the true 
apology for the virtue Mr. Cornish 
has exhibited.” 

‘** Miss Tressider,” said the law- 
yer, “you are decidedly a lady of 
unusual boldness and discernment, 
and your late uncle is to be con- 
gratulated on the appreciation he 
showed of your peculiar merit. But 
I am instructed to say that the 
whole matter at present rests in 
the hands of the executor, that is 
myself, and of my client, your 
cousin ; and that it is fully in our 
power to detain you here in abso- 
lute privacy until you think fit to 
comply with Mr. Cornish’s request.” 

‘There is not a word in this 
will,” said I, “that gives a shadow 
of support to Mr. Cornish’s asser- 
tion about my uncle’s last wish in 
regard to this marriage. I believe 
that no such wish was ever ex- 
pressed by him under the circum- 
stances described, but that, on the 
contrary, he was as far from enter- 
taining the thought of it as I am 
at this moment. And that is my 
final answer.” 

‘ After this memorable interview, 
months passed on in the same 
dreary monotony. My rooms re- 
mained always barred upon me, 
and no creature save the little 
timid servant I have named had 
ever access to my presence. No 
chance of escape—no possibility of 
acquainting a single friend with my 
existence ever occurred. Again and 
again I attempted to coax my maid 
into posting letters for you both ; 
but she would not touch them, and 
left me the moment I made the re- 
quest. Doubtless she was well paid 
by James Cornish, and I had no 
money with which to buy her ser- 
vices. The poor have no friends 
in the houses of the rich, and I was 
poor in the midst of all that was 
mine. At length—for the longest 
day has its curfew, and the longest 
lane its turning—there came in the 
middle of December a certain bleak 
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slippery morning that brought me 
sudden and blessed deliverance. 
James Cornish went out as usual, 
riding. His mare fell upon the icy 
road, threw her rider, and in her 
frantic struggles to regain a footing 
dealt him with her hoofs such a 
terrible blow on the forehead, that 
the frontal bone was crushed in 
upon the brain, and he died with- 
out even a cry. Some farm-labourers 
who had seen the accident from a 
little distance ran to the spot, but 
too late to do more than to lift the 
corpse from the ground. James 
Cornish was stone dead, and I was 
a free woman from that hour. All 
the rest you know, for the remainder 
of the story has been told you by 
Mr. Gay.’ 

‘Where is that mare now?’ cried 
Karl, rising impetuously. ‘ I should 
like to kiss her, Ariel! It is to 
her that we are indebted for our 
new-found happiness ! 

‘I shall not be jealous,’ answered 
the beautiful girl, smiling archly. 
‘You shall kiss her to-morrow, 
Karl; she is safe in the stables of 
Tregannon Hall.’ 

‘Not to-morrow, but to-day,’ 
cried Frank; ‘for to-morrow is 
here already. Listen 

Outside, the frosty air was full 
of sound. The great clock of the 
Hall was on the last stroke of mid- 
night, and as the deep reverbera- 
tion died away the bells of the 
village church took up the echo, 
and burst into a peal of wild 
tumultuous music. They were 
ringing in the dawn of the new 
year. 

‘Open the window!’ cried Dr. 
Tressider, jumping up from his 
seat, and running briskly off to 
obey his own commands. ‘ These 
are sounds that it does one’s heart 
good to hear. Open the window, 
and let them in!’ 

And in they came, floating and 
clanging and swelling, and filling 
the whole house with their echoing 
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melody, now distant, now close at 
hand—sounds to thrill the soul and 
charm the senses, and make one 
weep for very gladness. 

Karl stood by the casement with 
Ariel, and drew her hand in his 
own. 

‘See,’ said he, ‘I am going 
to inaugurate another new year. 
Once more, dear love, I leave 
in your care the turquoise ring.’ 

And as he spoke he slipped it 
on her finger. 

Ariel looked up in her lover’s 
face with tears in her shining eyes. 

‘O my love,’ she whispered, 
‘have you, then, no word of re- 
proach for me? Is the past to be 
pardoned thus ?” 

He did not pretend to be ignor- 
ant of her meaning, but with a 
tender gesture drawing her apart 
from their two companions, he 
answered gently, 

‘So my Ariel has found her heart 
at last! Dear spirit of air, you too 
have become one of us; you too 
have learned what it is to suffer! 
Love has dealt with you as with 
your sister, Undine the water-elf, 
and has bestowed on you the gift 
of a human soul!’ 

She covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘I knew not what I asked of you, 
Karl, for I had not found myself a 
year ago, and was unconscious of 
the depth of my own nature. I 
exalted my pride above my love, 
and would have sacrificed both you 
and myself to the arrogance of my 
own vanity. The task I set you, 
the trial to which in my blindness 
I condemned you, were too great 
for love to ask. But even then 
you could not guess that the sword 
with which I drove you forth was 
two-edged, and that its blade was 
also turned against my own heart !’ 

‘Yes, Ariel, I knew it; but not 
when you banished me. Your 
brother told me the truth after- 
wards, when we met in Paris. Ah, 
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had I only been able to per- 
ceive what thoughts were busy in 
your mind when you pronounced 
that cruel sentence upon us both, 
I would have wrestled with the 
demon of pride which possessed 
you, and striven to cast him out!’ 

‘You would have spent your 
strife in vain, then, dear Karl ; for 
at that time I was not what I now 
am. Only the want of your pre- 
sence, only the banishment and 
the loneliness which I have since 
endured, could have taught me the 
lesson that /ove is enough. Doubt- 
less the great Power to whom all 
hearts are open knew that only 
thus I could be changed. This 
year's sad interval has altered my 
whole being, suffering has taught 
me sympathy, my pride is crushed, 
and through the trouble with which 
my wilfulness overwhelmed us both 
I have learned what it is to love. 
Ah, dear Karl, the trial and its 
lesson have not been all on your 
side !’ 

‘ And knowing that, my sweet, I 
thank our good angels that trial is 
past for ever, and that Ariel is mine 
once more! But as for the disci- 
pline through which you caused 
me to pass, I would not have you 
blame yourself so bitterly. Think 
how much I owe to you and to 
that year of waiting; think how 
much you have taught me by its 
means, and to what pure heights 
your example and your teaching 
have led me—heights which, but 
for all that we have endured, I 
might never have attained. Faith- 
fully have I kept my word to you, 
Ariel, as you your heart for me, 
and we meet again enriched and 
purified ; for I have become the 
master of a secret which makes 
life seem to me wholly beautiful, 
and in you I find not only a high 
and holy spirit to guide me, but a 
woman’s soul to love me, a wo- 
man’s tenderness to be my strength. 
Am I to forgive you, dearest, for 
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having gained us both so noble a 
reward ?” 

As he spoke there rose to his 
remembrance a certain admonition 
uttered by Dr. Tressider on the 
eve of his exile from Mont St. 
Michel : 

‘Be patient with her and wait 
your time; she has yet to grow 
into a woman.’ 

To-day that admonition was 
justified ; the prophecy it involved 
had found its happy fulfilment. 

Smiling at him through her tears, 
like the sun through summer rain, 
Ariel suffered her lover to lead her 
back into the glow of the fireside. 
As she seated herself in the chair 
which he placed for her between 
his own and her brother’s, Karl 
raised to his lips the hand which 
bore the turquoise ring and kissed 
it softly. 

‘This has been my talisman,’ 
said he. ‘Without it we should 
still have remained apart.’ 

‘Surely,’ observed Frank Gay, 
looking on with a smile, ‘there 
never was a ring which could boast 
such a history as this one!’ 

‘And yet,’ added Dr. Tressider, 
‘the events which excite your com- 
ment form but a slight passage in 
its existence. How many other 
histories has it of which we know 
nothing? How many more will 
it have when all of us who have 
borne our part in this brief episode 
are mingled with the dust and with 
the air? Ages ago the turquoise 
in this ring was old, and had its 
adventures in other lands, among 
other nations—adventures perhaps 
stranger and more wonderful than 
we can imagine. Perchance it 
began life in the frame of some 
huge mammal of the Triassic or 
Eocene periods; or, if it be of 
inorganic origin, may owe its birth 
to fire in some still remoter era of 
the eternal past.* And when, some 


* The turquoise is of both animal and 
mineral origin, The Oriental gem, which 
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few thousand years ago, the hand 
of man first tore it from its dark 
recess in the bosom of the Persian 
mountains, who shall divine what 
wonderful pageants of human 
grandeur burst upon it, or at what 
gorgeous rites of Eastern pomp 
and solemnity it assisted? It 
may have enriched the throne of 
some mighty Oriental prince, a 
Solomon, the record of whose 
glory and greatness is lost in the 
mists of Time; it may have adorned 
the brow of an ancient idol, and 
looked down on the wild orgies of 
priestly festivals and the ghastly 
splendour ofsacrificial celebrations. 
Passing into the West, it became 
part of the insignia of one of the 
oldest secret societies in Europe. 
Think what a history it must have 
acquired then, through what scenes 
it must have passed, what oaths 
must have been breathed upon it, 
what loves and hatreds and feuds 
it must have witnessed! One by 
one all its owners perished, their 
political strifes and religious fanati- 
cisms were swept away by Time; 
but the turquoise survived them 
all, till at length it came down to 
our age, and to us ; and Karl has 
given it as a betrothal ring to 
Ariel. She calls it hers. Hers !— 
yet she is barely twenty-five, and 
innumerable cycles have passed 
since the molecules which compose 
its mass first hardened into osseous 
tissue, or fused into the blue 
Opaque stone we now see. And 
when Ariel has lived her little 
span it will still continue un- 
changed, and will travel on through 
new ages into new hands, and out- 
last thousands of generations of 
that little frail and ephemeral crea- 
ture whom we call Man 


is of a purer blue than that obtained in the 
West, is stated by most authors to be an 
inorganic production formed in ‘old rock’ 
strata by the action of fire ; while the Occi- 
dental turquoise is a ‘new rock’ fossil, con- 
sisting of copper-coloured ivory or of bone, 
which has been tinted by phosphate of iron. 
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Leicu Hunt in his autobiography 
gives us the following characteristic 
anecdote respecting Charles Lamb 
and the poet Coleridge. The latter, 
who at one period of his life was 
a Unitarian minister, had been 
holding forth to his two friends in 
a more than usually sanctimonious 
manner on religious topics; and 
when he shortly afterwards took 
his leave of them, Leigh Hunt ex- 
claimed, in a tone of perplexed 
vexation, ‘What makes Coleridge 
talk in that way about heavenly 
grace, and the holy church, and 
that sort of thing?’ ‘Ah,’ replied 
Lamb, with the hearty tone of a 
man uttering an obvious truism, 
but struggling with his habitual 
stammer, ‘there is a g-g-reat deal 
of fun in Coleridge !’ 

Well, perhaps Coleridge is not 
the only parson that has had a 
great deal of fun in him, though 
we do not for one moment mean 
to insinuate that the clergy are not 
generally serious when they speak 
on serious subjects. It is, how- 
ever, a fact, and a somewhat curious 
one, that no class of persons, no 
particular order of men or profes- 
sion, may boast of having produced 
so large a number of notable wits 
as may be found amongst those of 
our ancestors who were in holy 
orders. To suggest reasons that 
may in a measure account for this 
apparent anomaly is by no means 
difficult, if we remember that per- 
sons occupied in the most grave 
pursuits require to unbend them- 
selves, as it were, in order to occa- 
sionally relieve their tired energies 
from the unnatural restraint to 
which they have been subjected. 
We are all possessed of organs of 


risibility, which require exercising 
from time to time, and the majority 
of us, if compelled to remain grave 
and serious for the greater part of 
the day, would probably be glad ofa 
little wit and merriment during the 
remainder of the twenty-four hours, 
just as we are glad of a little sun- 
shine after the clouds have passed 
away. Another reason, no doubt, 
is that many of our ecclesiastic 
brethren may possibly have acquir- 
ed a love of ‘profane jesting’ in 
their undergraduate days, when ‘a 
college joke’ was found ‘to cure 
the dumps,’ and when dons and 
professors in common-room and 
hall brooded with complacent 
smiles of repressed jocularity over 
the last ‘ good thing’ of which they 
had been guilty, and chewed the 
cud of satisfaction and self-con- 
gratulation. However, be the rea- 
son what it may, we hope to show 
that many of our most eloquent 
divines have been as witty as they 
have been wise, and that after all 
there may be more truth than one 
supposed in the old saying, that 
the foo’ of the family is usually 
made a parson. 

Numerous have been the at- 
tempts that have been made at 
various times to analyse and define 
wit, and iearned men, such as can 

‘ distinguish and divide 
A hair, 'twixt south and south-west side,’ 


have puzzled their brains, and their 
readers no less, as to the precise 
difference that exists between wit 
and humour, and the exact mean- 
ing of each word as used in con- 
tradistinction to the other. Thomas 
Fuller, the most quaint of reverend 
wits, has given us a curious apo- 
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thegm about tall people to the 
effect that ‘when Nature builds two 
or three stories high she usually 
leaves the cock-loft empty; and 
we should like to ask some of 
these astute philologists, these ‘ dis- 
tinguishers and dividers,’ to tell us 
under which heading, namely wit 
or humour, this saying ought to be 
classed. And again we should like 
to ask the same question respecting 
the request made by Rabelais on 
his deathbed, when a consultation 
of physicians had been called. 
‘Dear gentlemen,’ said the witty 
abbé, ‘let me die a natural death.’ 
The real truth of the matter is, we 
suspect, that as a joke or a pun 
will not bear explaining, neither 
will wit or humour bear to be cut 
or clipped, shaped or moulded, so 
as to fit any precise description or 
definition. ‘True wit has, indeed, 
somewhat of the nature of electri- 
city—it is both positive and nega- 
tive, it attracts and it repels; at 
one time the mind becomes, as it 


were, charged with it, and the eye 
sparkles as with a lightning flash ; 
at another it darts from the brain 
and strikes the listener, and one 
hears the peals of laughter that 


follow in its train. It is a commo- 
dity that cannot be put into the 
scales and weighed ; and if you try 
to measure it with a foot-rule, it 
will disappear altogether. One 
might as well try to photograph the 
winds as attempt to define wit, for 
it is a perfect Proteus, and assumes 
a thousand different shapes and 
forms, while in no two persons is 
it found to be of exactly the same 
character. How different, for in- 
stance, is the wit of Laurence 
Sterne from that of Dean Swift; 
and how unlike, in every respect, 
are the writings of both of them to 
those of Barham, the witty canon 
of St. Paul’s and author of the 
Ingoldsby Legends ! 

To those of our readers who are 
of opinion that the theory of evolu- 
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tion is the greatest discovery of 
modern times, it may not be un- 
interesting to know that there has 
been a marked improvement in the 
moral tone of our ecclesiastical wits 
during the last three or four cen- 
turies. Of the learned divines that 
have been noted for their love of 
jesting, one of the earliest was the 
Rev. John Skelton, rector of Diss 
in Norfolk, who lived about four 
hundred years ago. He was es- 
teemed, we are told, by his parish- 
ioners as more fit for the stage than 
the pew or the pulpit; and many 
are the anecdotes that are related 
of the irregularity of his manner of 
living. The following story will 
give our readers some idea of what 
kind of man he was, and also of 
the character of his wit: Skelton, 
so the story goes, had one day been 
over to the little town of Abingdon, 
and had there eaten ‘ salte meates,’ 
and had returned late at night to 
Oxford to the Angel Inn, where 
he did ‘drynke and went to bed.’ 
About midnight he was so thirsty 
and dry that he was constrained 
to call to the tapster for liquor ; but 
the tapster heard him not. Then 
he cried to his host and his hostess, 
and to the ostler; but in vain. 
‘Alack,’ said Skelton, ‘I shall 
perish for lack of drynke! What 
remedy?’ At last he did cry out, 
and said, ‘ Fire, fire, fire!’ when 
he heard every man bustle himself 
upwards, and some were half asleep 
and amazed, and Skelton did cry 
‘Fire, fire, fire!’ that every man 
knew not whither to resort. Then 
the host and the hostess and the 
tapster did run to his chamber, 
crying, ‘ Where, where is the fire ?’ 
‘Here, here, here,’ said Skelton, 
pointing to his mouth; ‘fetch me 
some drynke to quench the fire 
and the heat and dryness in my 
mouth.’ And so they did. And 
such was John Skelton, poet-lau- 
reate, parson, and wit. 

Another divine, who lived about 

D 
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a century later, appears, in his 
younger days at any rate, to have 
been equally fond of his joke, and 
not averse to ‘good liquor.’ We 
refer to Bishop Still, the author 
of a comedy entitled Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, in which we find 
the following lines: 


oS 


O tempora, 
Sir Wilfrid L 
of the Dezil’s ¢ 
nowadays wl 
lines as these 


We will, howe 
early writers, and 
of a century lat 
otherw 
validity, 
the doctrine 
cession. 

There ar 


trae the 


ise be to doul t, if not the 


expressing wha 
in an odd and 

liar to themsel 
when united 
poetic imagination, 

as in the case of Jeremy 
literary style 
grandeur ; 
when it is united with common 
sense and a sense of humour, it will, 
as in the case of Thomas Fuller, 
scatter s] akties gems of surpris- 

ing wit and splendour over pages 
written on the driest and dullest of 
subjects. ‘Fuller's writings,’ says 
Lamb in one of his essays, ‘ are 


*,3 
with 


Taylor, a 
of great beauty and 
while, on the e othe -r hand, 


usually designated by the title of 


quaint, and with sufficient reason ; 
for such was his natural bias to 
conceits that I doubt not upon 
most occasions it would have been 
going out of his way to have ex- 
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pressed himself out of them. But 
his wit is not always a Zuwmen siccum, 
a dry faculty of surprising ; on the 
contrary, his conceits are often- 
times deeply steeped in human 
feeling and passion.’ Preaching 
in his younger days at the Savoy 
Chapel, on the south side of the 
Strand, Fuller appears to have 
been as bold and eloquent in the 
pulpit as he was witty and brilliant 
with his pen. As a proof of his 
boldness we may mention t 
when Chasies | had qt 

in th y ear 104 
of the lVorthies 


€ 


> 


ans, many of 
on the occasion, yy choosing 
his text the very apt and 
words, ‘Ye let ‘im take 
that my lord the king 
peace.’ His loyalty, I 
wards cost him his | 
‘Full ler may, |  saaeas 
as bei 
tist, as 
from his writi 
far to prove 
‘An Elder Brothe 
is one that made haste 
into the world to bring his parent 
the first new s of male posterity, a1 
is well rewarded for his tid 
This is perfect in its way, as also i 
his definition of a Good Yeoman as 
being ‘a gentleman in ore, w! 
the next age may see refined ; 
his description of Negroes as be 
‘the image of God cut in eb 
is equally good, though to mod 
eyes it may appear somewhat 
verent. Of the Pyramids 
‘The Pyramids themselves dot tit 
with age have forgotten the n: 
of their founder.’ 

Unfortunately his natural bia 
to epigrammatic conceits was n 
altogether a blessing to him; for, as 
Coleridge informs us, ‘his wit (alike 
in quantity, quality, and perpetuity 
surpassing that of the wittiest in a 
witty age) robbed him of the praise 


‘ 


. | 
he wi 
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not less due to him for an equal 
superiority in sound, shrewd, good 
sense and freedom of intellect.’ 
We have already stated that 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the moral tone of ou 


clerical wits during the last three 
or four centuries, and this is espe- 
cially shown by the want of rever- 
ence for sacred things displayed by 
the punsters and preachers of those 

early times as compared with those 
For instance : 


of the present da 
Dr. Boys, ia of 


prea rching on the anniversary of 


the Gunpowder Plot, introduced it 
his sermon a parody commencing 
‘Our Pope, whi ache art in Ron le, ac- 
cursed be thy na and 
‘and lead us not into heres y, but 
deliver us from misery.’ No doubt 
the dean was not as charita ably « dis 
posed towa 

as he might ap tion caees but this 
is no palli iation of his offence of 
having introduced a parody into 
his sermon, still less of his having 
treated in an irreverent manner the 
most sacred words in our religious 
service. As Dr. Knox wrote, ‘ to 
excite a laugh from the pulpit is 
to inspire the hearer with a levity 
of temper ill adapted to the indulg- 
ence of devotional feelings ; and 
this reminds us of another clerical 
wit, Laurence Sterne, of whose 
preaching the poet Gray remarked, 
‘You see him often tottering on 
the verge of laughter, and ready to 
throw his periwig in the face of his 
audience.’ But we are not going 
to say hard or harsh things about 
poor witty parson Yorick, as suffi- 
cient obloquy has already been 
thrown upon him by other writers ; 
besides—-but this is a secret—our 
chamber window overlooks his 
burial-place, and his ghost might 
prove troublesome on dark nights. 
Rather would we say of Sterne 
what Father Prout said of Swift, 
that if a bald spot were to be found 
on his head our hands should be 


the first to cover it with laurels. 
It is a curious fact that the three 
wittiest of our parsons were all con- 
nected more or less with Yorkshire ; 
Sterne and Sydney Smith both held 
livings and passed the larger por- 
tions of their lives in that county, 
while Dean Swift is stated to have 
been a descendant of an ancient 
Yorkshire family. Parson Yorick, 
whose great t-grandfati ver had been 
Archbishop of York, was vicar of 
Sutton y hen he wrote the book that 
has made him famous—the quaint, 
witty, but somewhat 
coarse work of which Leigh Hunt 
wrote, hoe f he were requested 
to name the book of all 
whicl com oe wit and humour 
under their highest ap pearance of 
levity with the 1e profoundest wisdom, 
he should name 77istram Shandy, 
There is much truth in this, and 
who can doubt it if he recall to 
mind the character of Uncle Toby 
-the gentle, Christian, noble, and 
yet truly human character of the 
hero of Namur? How his well- 
known comment upon the passage 
from the form of a Romish ex- 
communication depicts his kindly 
nature! The passa fol- 
lows: ‘ May the holy and eternz - 
Virgin Mary, mother of God, curs 
him! May St. Michael, the advo 
cate of holy souls, curse him! May 
all the aad and archangels, prin- 
cipalities and powers, and all the 
heavenly armies, curse him! ‘Our 
armies swore terribly in Flanders,’ 
cried my Uncle Toby, ‘ but nothing 
to this. I couldn’t find it in my 
heart to curse my dog so.’ 
Somewhat odd were the methods 
adopted by our vicar of Sutton 
for the purpose of keeping his 
Yorkshire congregation thoroughly 
awake whilst he was preaching to 
them, and the following commence- 
ment of one of his sermons shows 
plainly enough that he was deter- 
mined to ‘murder sleep’ on that 
occasion. His text began, ‘It is 


still 
u nfortun itely 
P, 


others 


ge ran as 
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better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to the house of feasting.’ 
‘ That I deny,’ said Sterne. ‘But 
let us hear the Wise Man’s reason- 
ing upon it: “For that is the end 
of all men, and the living will lay 
it to heart. Sorrow is better than 
laughter” — for a crack - brained 
order of Carthusian monks, I grant, 
but not for men of the world,’ con- 
tinued Sterne; but of course he 
showed that the Wise Man was 
right after all before he came to 
the end of his sermon. Surely this 
is as good a mode of preventing a 
congregation from falling asleep as 
that which we have been told was 
employed at a country church some 
years ago, where the beadle went 
round the edifice during service 
carrying a long staff, at one end 
of which was a fox’s brush, and at 
the other a knob; with the former 
it was his duty to tickle the faces 
of the female sleepers, while on the 
heads of their male compeers he 
bestowed with the knob a sensible 
rap. There is a story told of a 
little Scotch lassie who was taken 
to church by her grandmother, and 
who, towards the end of a long and 
dull sermon, growing weary, began 
to pull her grandmother’s dress, 
and say, ‘Come awa’, granny, and 
gang hame; this is a lang grace, 
and nae meat.’ Who of us has not 
experienced some of these ‘lang 
graces with nae meat’? Not such, 
however, were the sermons of Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

It is now more than a century 
since he died in his lodgings in 
Bond Street, friendless and alone ; 
but had he lived in the more de- 
corous days of modern propriety— 
had he been born a hundred years 
later, and breathed the somewhat 
purified atmosphere of the present 
time—there is no doubt that the 
more indelicate portions of his 
writings would never have ap- 
peared. As it is he is the Rabelais 
of our literature, and possibly as a 
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man was not so bad as he has been 
painted; notwithstanding that a 
contemporary prelate, the very 
learned and logical Bishop War- 
burton, wrote to a friend respecting 
him, more in jest than in earnest, 
that ‘ the fellow’ was ‘ an irrecover- 
able scoundrel.’ 

We may here observe that War- 
burton himself, although chiefly 
famous for his power of acquiring 
and storing up knowledge, was by 
no means destitute of a talent for 
wit and sparkling repartee, as the 
following anecdote, recorded in 
Priestley’s Memoirs, clearly indi- 
cates. ‘ I have heard frequent use,’ 
said the late Lord Sandwich, in a 
debate on the Test-laws, ‘of the 
words “orthodoxy” and “ hetero- 
doxy,” but I confess myself at a 
loss to know, precisely what they 
mean.’ ‘ Orthodoxy, my lord,’ said 
Bishop Warburton, in a whisper,— 
‘ orthodoxy is my doxy, heterodoxy 
is another man’s doxy.’ ‘The bishop 
was evidently of the Broad Church 
school, and Lord Jeffrey, speaking 
of him, states that he was ‘ the last 
of our great divines who united 
profound learning with great powers 
of understanding. He was not only 
the last of our reasoning scholars, 
but the last of our powerful pole- 
mics.’ There is to our mind some- 
thing rather presumptuous and 
amusing in these remarks of Lord 
Jeffrey, for he seems to intimate 
not only that Warburton was the 
last up to that time of our great 
divines, but also that he was the 
veritable and absolute last, and 
that there never should be another. 
He seems to forget that ‘ there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it,’ especially in that very, 
very large sea, the boundless future. 
Since the days of Warburton we 
have had another Broad Church- 
man, Archbishop Whately, who 
was but little, if at all, inferior to 
Bishop Warburton, and who, both 
as a wit and as a logician, was cer- 
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tainly his superior. His wit was, how- 
ever, chiefly of the conversational 
class, and was less frequently dis- 
played in his writings. It was at 
dinner-parties and other social ga- 
therings that the archbishop put 
forth his powers of impromptu re- 
partee, and enlivened the assembly 
with his facetious sallies and ‘ happy 
hits,’ and not in books studied and 
prepared for the purpose. For in- 
stance, when Dr. Gregg, who had 
recently been made Bishop of Cork, 
was dining with Whately, and was 
allowing the wine to stand too long 
in front of him, the archbishop 
quaintly remarked, ‘ Come, though 
you are John Cork, you must not 
stop the bottle here.’ The reply 
of Dr. Gregg was, however, equally 
apt. He remarked, ‘I see your 
lordship is determined to draw me 
out.’ On another occasion a man 
directed the archbishop’s attention 
to a valuable draught-horse, as 
Sagacious as he was powerful. 
‘There is nothing,’ observed the 
horse-dealer, ‘which he cannot 
draw.’ ‘ Can he draw an inference?’ 
naively inquired Dr. Whately. Per- 
haps nothing will give our readers 
a better idea of this prelate’s power 
of talking than the remark made 
by Sydney Smith when some one 
had observed that the archbishop 
appeared to great advantage in 
conversation. ‘ Yes,’ said Sydney 
Smith, ‘ there were some splendid 
flashes of silence.’ 

The following epigrammatic pa- 
rody of the nursery jingle ‘Who 
killed Cock-robin ?’ written in sati- 
rical allusion to Dr. Wordsworth’s 
well-known volume, entitled /Vo 
wrote Icon Basilike ? is said to have 
been written by Whately : 

‘Who wrote, who wrote /con Bastlike ? 

‘**T,” said the Master of Trinity ; 
‘1, with my little divinity, 

I wrote /eon Basilike.”’ 

As is so often the case, the bril- 
liant wit, of which we have given 
these few examples, was accom- 


panied by a substratum of sound 
sense, a large intelligence, and a 
kind heart. ‘In point of essential 
holiness,’ Dr. Arnold wrote in 1831, 
‘ there does not live a truer Chris- 
tian than Whately. It grieves me 
that he is spoken of as dangerous 
and latitudinarian; . . . he is a truly 
great man.’ 

We must now go back again one 
hundred years, as we have allowed 
ourselves to travel on too fast, 
passing over, as we have done, 
several notable clerical wits. And 
first we may mention the Rev. 
James Bramston, vicar of Starting 
in Sussex, who took his degree of 
Master of Arts in the year 1720. 
This gentleman was the author of 
the poetical satires the Art of Po- 
Zitics, in imitation of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, and the Van of Taste, 
occasioned by Pope’s epistle on 
that subject. He also wrote the 
Crooked Sixpence, in imitation of 
Phillips’s Splendid Shilling. The 
following are the first four lines of 
his Art of Politics: 

‘If to a human face Sir James should draw 
A gelding’s mane and feathers of macaw, 
A lady's bosom and a tail of cod, 


Who could help laughing at a sight so 
odd ?’ 


With reference to his Jfax of Taste, 
Dr. Warton complains that he has 
made his hero laugh at himself and 
his own follies. There is, however, 
much sense, and a good deal of 
humour, in the greater portion of 
it. The following extracts may 
serve to indicate what was the cha- 
racter of the wit of the vicar of 
Starting : 
‘True taste to me is by this touchstone 
known— 
That's always best that’s nearest to my own. 
* * > * 
My hair Ill powder in the w: ymen’s way, 
And dress and talk of dressing more than 
they ; 
I'll please the maids-of-honour if I can ; 
Without black-velvet breeches what is 
man ? 
Of every useful knowledge I've a share, 
But my top-talent is a bil of far 
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Sirloins and rumps of beef offend my eyes, 

Pleased with frogs fricasseed and coxcomb 

pies ; 

Dishes | choose though little yet genteel, 

Snails the first course, and peepers* crown 

the meal ; 

Pigs’ heads with hair on much my fancy 

please, 

I love your colly-flowers if stewed in cheese, 

And give ten guineas for a pint of peas ; 

No talking servants to my table come, 

My grace is silence and my waiter dumb,’ 
There is a sprightliness and pi- 
quancy about these lines which, if 
they were less imitative, would 
impress one very favourably as re- 
gards the power and humour of the 
writer, and we regret that there are 
no sermons extant written by Bram- 
ston, as it would have been inte- 
resting to compare them with his 
secular writings. 

We must confess that we prefer 
the gay facetiousness of the JZax 
of Taste to the more savage and 
powerful satire of the Rev. Charles 
Churchill, rector of Rainham in 
Essex, with whom the reader is 
probably better acquainted. He is 


chiefly famous as being the author 
of the Rosczad, and he may be de- 
scribed as being a man who could 
be as bitter as he was bold, as cruel 


as he was critical. We will say 
nothing of his Zfistle to William 
ffogarth, or of the more savage 
portion of his writings, but will give 
two short quotations from his re- 
marks on Bishop Warburton, which 
the reader can compare with Lord 
Jeffrey’s observations on the same 
subject, which we have already 
quoted : 

‘He was so proud that should he meet 

The twelve Apostles in the street, 

He'd turn his nose up at them all. 

* * * * * o 

A man of this world, for the next 

Was ne’er included in his text ; 

A judge of genius, though confessed 

Without one spark of genius blessed ; 

A great divine, as lords agree, 

Without the least divinity,’ 
How different is wit of this satiri- 
cal description from that of the late 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Win- 


* Chickens, 
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chester, of whom it is related that 
on one occasion, when taking a 
lady down to supper, he discovered 
that he was leaving behind him a 
solitary young lady, with no one 
remaining to escort her to the sup- 
per-table! The bishop, with the 
bonhomie for which he was so noted, 
turned and presented to her his 
right arm, which was still disen- 
gaged, remarking as he did so, 
‘To every man a damsel or ¢wo/” 
Some of our readers may possibly 
have heard of the story of the gen- 
tleman who, passing Bishop Wil- 
berforce walking through a country 
lane to church on Sunday morning, 
put his head out of the carriage- 
window, and observed, 


‘ How blessed is he who ne’er consents 
By ill advice to walk ,” 


when the bishop quickly retorted, 


‘ Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 

Where men profanely talk.’ 

But to return to the time of 
Bramston and Churchill, the fol- 
lowing sermon—we quote the whole 
of it—was preached by a contem- 
porary of theirs, Dr. Dodd, prebend 
of Brecon, to some undergraduates 
of Cambridge, who chanced to meet 
the reverend doctor a few miles 
from that town, and who insisted 
on his preaching to them on the 
word ‘ malt’ from the trunk of a 
hollow tree that stood close by. 
We may observe that Dr. Dodd 
had made himself obnoxious to 
many of the Cantabs by frequently 
preaching against drunkenness. 
His impromptu discourse ran as 
follows : 

‘Beloved, let me crave your 
attention. I ama little man, come 
at a short warning to preach a 
short sermon, from a small subject, 
in an unworthy pulpit, to a slender 
congregation. Beloved, my text 
is “ Malt.” I cannot divide it into 
words, it being but one; nor into 
syllables, it being but one ; I must, 
therefore, of necessity divide it 
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into letters, which I find it, to be 
these four, MALT. M, my be- 
loved, is Moral; A, is Allegorical ; 
L, Literal; and T, Theological. 
The Moral is set forth to teach 
you drunkards good manners ; 
therefore M, masters—A, all of 
you—L, listen—T, to my text. 
The Allegorical is when one thing 
isspoken andanotherthingis meant. 
The thing spoken of is malt; the 
thing meant is the juice of malt; 
which you Cantabs make, M, your 
master—A, your apparel—L, your 
liberty—and T, your trust. The 
Literal is, according to the letter, 
M, much—A, ale—L, little—T, 
trust. The Theological is accord- 
ing to the effects that it works ; 
and these I find to be of two kinds: 
first, in this world; secondly, in 
the world to come. The effects 
that it works in this world are in 
some, M, murder—in others, A, 
adultery—in all, L, looseness of 
life—and in some, T, treason. 
The efiects that it works in the 


world to come are, M, misery— 


A, anguish—L, lamentation—and, 
T, torment. And so much for this 
time and text. I shall improve 
this first by way of exhortation. 
M, masters—A, all of you—L, 
leave off—T, tippling ; or secondly, 
by way of excommunication—M, 
masters—A, all of you—L, look 
for—T, torment ; thirdly, by way 
of caution, take this: a drunkard 
is the annoyance of modesty, the 
spoil of civility, the destruction 
of reason, the brewer’s agent, the 
alehouse’s benefactor, his wife’s 
sorrow, his children’s trouble, his 
own shame, his neighbour's scoff, 
a walking swill-bowl, the picture 
of a beast, and the monster of a 
man. Now to,’ &c. 

If all sermons were as forcible 
and yet as brief as this, there 
would never, we think, have been 
any occasion for Sydney Smith— 
who, by the bye, was canon of St. 
Paul’s at the same time as Barham 
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—to have written the following 
lines on English preaching : ‘The 
English, generally remarkable for 
doing very good things in a very 
bad manner, seem to have reserved 
the maturity and plenitude of their 
awkwardness for the pulpit. Is it 
a wonder, then, that every semi- 
delirious sectary who pours forth 
his animated nonsense with the 
genuine look and voice of passion 
should gesticulate away the con- 
gregation of the most profound 
and learned divine of the Estab- 
lished Church, and in two Sundays 
preach him bare to the very sexton? 
. .. Why this holoplexia on sacred 
occasions alone? Why call in the 
aid of paralysis to piety? Is sin 
to be taken from men as Eve was 
from Adam, by casting them into 
a deep slumber ?” 

Wé have already made several 
quotations from the sayings and 
writings of the vicar of Foston-le- 
Clay, and we will only add that we 
hold him second to none as a wit, 
and inferior to very few in respect 
of wisdom. His brother-canon, 
Barham—how that ‘fool's-cap of 
London,’ as Byron calls the dome of 
St. Paul’s, must have shaken with 
laughter while these two wittiest of 
witty canons sat beneath it!—was 
aman of a very different kind, 
both in respect of temperament, 
and also as regards his physical 
and mental health. When we read 
the most mad and merry of his 
legends, such, for instance, as the 
‘Witches’ Frolic,’ we cannot help 
recalling to mind the words of 
Archbishop Whately, who wrote : 
‘Gay spirits are spoken of as a 
sign of happiness, though every 
one knows to the contrary. A 
cockchafer is never so lively as 
when a pin is stuck through his 
tail, anda hot floor makes Bruin 
dance.’ The following epigram 
has, indeed, a mixture of mirth 
and sadness in it, and is typical of 
that clever mastery over difficult 
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rhymes for which Barham is so 
deservedly famous : 


*EHEU FUGACES, 
* What Horace says is, 
Eheu fugaces 
Anni labuntur, Postume, Postume! 
Years glide away, and are lost to me, lost 
to me! 
Now, when the folks in the dance sport 
their merry toes, 
Taglionis and Ellslers, Duvernays and 
Ceritos, 
Sighing, I murmur, ‘‘O mihi preteritos /”? 
There are three other parsons 
remaining of whom we wish to say 
a few words, and these are Dean 
Swift, Dr. South, and the Rev. 
Horne Tooke. With the first of 
these our readers are probably well 
acquainted, although they may not 
have read his work entitled A 
Modest Proposal for turning into 
Salt Provisions the Offspring of the 
Trish Poor. His jokes are all of 
them as well known as Joe 
Miller’s, and, as he is too big a 
person to squeeze into a few lines, 
we propose to pass on at once to 
Dr. South. This worthy divine, of 
whose ‘sweet persuasiveness’ we 
have heard so much, was undoubt- 
edly a wit, and, we may add, a wit 
of the first order. His sermons 
abound in gems of originality of 
expression, and would well repay 
the trouble of perusal by the young 
curates of the present day. His 
eloquence, however, does not ap- 
pear to have been always able to 
command the attention of his au- 
dience ; for we are told that on one 
occasion preaching before Charles 
II. he perceived that the king and 
many of his attendants were be- 
ginning to nod, and some of them 
to snore, when he at once broke 
off his sermon, and called out in a 
loud voice, ‘ Lord Lauderdale, let 
me entreat you to rouse yourself; 
you snore so loud that you will 
wake the king.’ The wit of South 
can only be discovered by reading 
his works, while that of Horne 
Tooke was displayed chiefly in 
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conversation, and was set off to 
advantage, it is said, by his cour- 
teous manner and imperturbable 
coolness. The following anecdotes, 
recorded of him in Mr. Timbs’s 
English Eccentrics, show what was 
the kind of repartee put forth as 
occasion required by the author of 
the Diversions of Purley. ‘ Power,’ 
said a noble lord with whom 
Tooke was one day arguing on 
politics, ‘ power should follow pro- 
perty.’ ‘Very well,’ said Tooke, 
‘then we will take the property 
from you, and the power shall 
follow it. Still better for quick- 
ness of retort was his reply to his 
uncle, who told him to take a wife. 
‘With all my heart,’ said Tooke ; 
‘whose wife shall I take?’ This 
is almost equal to Porson’s answer 
to the gentleman who, in the heat 
of argument, remarked, ‘ Dr. Por- 
son, my opinion of you is most 
contemptible.’ ‘Sir,’ replied the 
learned professor, ‘I never knew 
an opinion of yours that was not 
contemptible.’ 

We have hitherto only spoken 
of the priests and dignitaries of the 
Established Church, but it is need- 
less to state that they have no mo- 
nopoly so far as the production of 
wit is concerned; and we now 
give, before concluding our paper, 
two specimens of parsonic humour 
taken from the border Churches 
lying at either extremity of our 
own. Of the wits of the Church 
of Rome, Father Prout (Rev. Fran- 
cis Mahony) is a brilliant example ; 
and the Rev. Rowland Hill may 
be taken as a fair representative 
of the somewhat broader and less 
refined humour which is to be 
found amongst the dissenting com- 
munities. The former, who is 
quaintly described in his own 
words as being ‘an Irish potato 
seasoned with Attic salt,’ is well 
known to the numerous readers of 
the Relics of Father Prout as being 
equally famous for his classical and 
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other knowledge, and for his grace- 
ful and pleasant wit. The latter 
runs through all his writings, after 
the manner of a meandering rivu- 
let that is half hidden by the foliage 
on its banks, sometimes showing 
itself openly, and sometimes hiding 
away in an undercurrent of quiet 
merriment, when it may almost 
escape the notice of the readers. 
The following extract from his 
writings was not only written under 
a nom de plume, but speaks of him- 
self as being one who had already 
paid his last debt to Nature, and 
who should therefore be treated 
with becoming reverence: ‘It 
will be noticed that the Father's 
rambles are not limited by any 
barrier of caste or coat or coterie ; 
his soul is multilateral, his talk 
multifarious, yet free, it is hoped, 
from garrulity, and decidedly ex- 
empt from credulity. He seems 
to have had a shrewd eye for 
scanning humbug; and it is well 
for him (and for others) that he 
has vacated his parish in due 
course of nature. He would have 
stoutly resisted in Ireland the late 
attempted process of Italian Cul- 
lenisation. For though he patron- 
ised the effort of Lord Kingston 
to naturalise in Munster the silk- 
worm from that peninsula (see his 
version of good Bishop Vida’s 
Bombices, p. 523), mere caterpil- 
lars, snails, and slimy crawlers he 
would have put his foot on.’ 

In the days when the Tichborne 
trial was trailing its weary length 
along we all of us heard a good 
deal of a locality situated in the 
east end of London named Wap- 
ping; and there is a story nar- 
rated, that when the Rev. Rowland 
Hill was once preaching in that 
salubrious neighbourhood to the 
people there, he told them, in his 
own eloquent manner, that ‘ not 
only would grace be shown to the 
worst of sinners, but that even such 
Wapping sinners as they were 


might hope to be saved.’ Surely 
these Wapping ladies and gentle- 
men must have thought that their 
worthy pastor was making fun of 
their future prospects. On an- 
other occasion, when the practice 
had become fashionable for ladies 
to wear high showy head-dresses 
called ‘ top-knots,’ we are informed 
that Mr. Hill chose for his text, 
‘Let him that is on the house-top 
not come down ;’ and pointed out 
that there was a prohibition of such 
head-dresses in the words ‘top- 
knot come down.’ With the assist- 
ance of a forced construction, and 
with the aid of incorrect spelling, 
this facetiousness on the part of 
the preacher almost approaches to 
the dignity of a pun. 

We remarked at the commence- 
ment of this paper that various 
learned attempts had been made 
to define ‘wit,’ but with very in- 
different success; and perhaps it 
will be interesting to the reader if 
we now quote the most celebrated 
of these definitions, as their mag- 
nificent profundity is only equalled 
by their extreme and ridiculous 
absurdity. The poet Dryden’s de- 
finition is, that wit is a ‘ propriety 
of thoughts and words,’ while Pope 
declares that it is 

‘ Nature to advantage drest, 
Oft thought before, but ne’er so well ex- 
prest.’ 
The former would be more appli- 
cable as a definition of good prose, 
and the latter of good poetry. 
Campbell, in his /hilosophy of 
Rhetoric, states that ‘wit is that 
which excites agreeable surprise 
in the mind by the strange assem- 
blage of related images presented 
to it. Sir Richard Blackmore’s 
definition is, however, the best of 
all; for he states—and who can 
doubt such a learned authority ?— 
that wit is a ‘series of high and 
exalted ferments’—whatever that 
may mean. Dr. Johnson also in- 
formsus that wit may be more ‘rigor- 
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ously and philosophically consi- 
dered as a kind of concordia discors 
—a combination of dissimilar im- 
ages, or discovery of occult re- 
semblances in things apparently 
unlike.’ Poor dear Dr. Johnson ! 
What a storm in a teacup! We 
hope our readers now thoroughly 
understand what ‘wit’ is; and we 
will in conclusion give a short ex- 
tract from the more simple and 
sensible writings of Sydney Smith 
on the subject of what wit ought to 
de. He writes: ‘ But when wit is 
combined with sense and informa- 
tion; when it is softened by be- 
nevolence and restrained by strong 
principle ; when it is in the hands 
of a man who can use it and de- 
spise it, who can be witty and 
something much Jeffer than witty ; 
who loves honour, justice, decency, 
good-nature, morality, and religion 
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ten thousand times better than wit ; 
wit is ‘hen a beautiful and delight- 
ful part of our nature. There is 
no more interesting spectacle than 
to see the effects of wit upon the 
different characters of men; than 
to observe it expanding caution, 
relaxing dignity, unfreezing cold- 
ness ; teaching age and care and 
pain to smile ; extorting reluctant 
gleams of pleasure from melancholy, 
and charming even the pangs of 
grief... . Genuine and innocent 
wit like this is surely the favour 
of the mind! Man could direct 
his ways by plain reason, and sup- 
port his life by tasteless food; but 
he has been given wit and flavour 
and brightness and laughter and 
perfumes to enliven the days of 
his pilgrimage, and to “charm his 
pained steps over the burning 
marle.”’ 
S. WADDINGTON. 


COMPENSATION. 


—@e——. 


Wuart though the Desert’s wastes I tread, 
And hot sands burn my bleeding feet ? 
When spent day’s fierce consuming heat, 

The Eastern stars shine o’er my head. 


Mid Nature’s tamest scenes I dwell, 
Flat fields and sluggish streams around ; 
Yet from the heaven’s deep azure ground 
I see the mountain cloud-lands swell. 


Though far from Ocean’s wondrous caves 
My little term of life I spend, 
When through the leafy lane I wend, 
I view the bending cornfield’s waves. 


O loving Mother, good to all, 
Who dost thy gifts on all bestow, 
Thy inmost meanings I would know, 
And still obey thy gracious call ! 


WILLIAM CLARKE, 
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By LOIS SELBON, 


—————.>—_—__ 


‘IT can’t stand it another day—and 
what’s more, I won't / 

‘Can’t stand what, dear ?’ asks 
my young wife wonderingly. She 
is not accustomed to see me in this 
irritated state. I consider myself 
a good-tempered man on thewhole, 
but there are things even I cannot 
stand. 

‘It’s abominable of the agent 
never to have told me about them, 
horrid brutes! But I'll not put up 


with it; we'll be out of the house 
to-morrow. I’ll make a “ case” of it. 
How dare they let a house with such 
a nuisance ?” 

At this my wife looks much 


alarmed, gets up from her seat and 
comes across to me, laying her 
hand on my arm, as if she were in- 
clined to feel my pulse. We have 
been married just three months, 
during which time we have been 
hunting up and down the country 
for a ‘desirable residence,’ wherein 
to deposit ourselves for the next 
ten years at least. At last we have 
found one—‘ Nightingale Cottage.’ 
Nightingale Cottage indeed! Frag 
Cottage would be a better appel- 
lation, with the hideous sounds 
about it. 

‘Nightingale Cottage’ is adver- 
tised as a piece of perfection, of 
course. ‘ Most desirable residence, 
suitable for a gentleman with some 
occupation in town, within half an 
hour of London ;’ thus the adver- 
tisement. The accessibility settles 
the business of going down to look 
at it. I have an occupation in 
town. Iam an aspiring barrister. 
I was even mentioned as a rising 
man on the only occasion on which 


I have been retained ‘as junior 
counsel. Upon this declaration I 
married, or rather Lucy’s father, an 
excellent City man, allowed Lucy 
to marry me. She has a nice little 
fortune, happily for both of us, for 
it so happens that I have nothing 
but my profession. My dear mo- 
ther spent her last penny in giving 
me a ‘liberal’ education; the re- 
turn has not at present warranted 
the outlay. My dear mother dis- 
liked ‘ business’ in which a ‘liberal’ 
education is not a necessity; it was 
an old-fashioned prejudice, belong- 
ing to the times when the giddy 
race after riches had not yet begun. 
My services have not been required 
since that remarkable time above 
mentioned, but meanwhile I have 
married, and am waiting in Lon- 
don lodgings, with my young wife, 
for the good things to come. We 
go down to Mariford, the station 
within ten minutes’ walk of that 
paradise, ‘Nightingale Cottage.’ It 
is a pretty cottage, with plenty of 
room in it fora large family. Lucy 
is enchanted. ‘ The cottage stands 
in its own grounds,’ so says the ad- 
vertisement—half an acre of gar- 
den ; but it sounds well and looks 
pretty, for the ‘grounds’ open into 
a neighbouring park with a fine 
old avenue. This avenue once ex- 
tended to the cottage. I shrewdly 
guess that it is only an enlarged 
lodge, but I say nothing. My wife, 
though a darling, is just a little 
bitten by the hardness of the times, 
and is devoted to gentility: it might 
hurt her feelings. Someof thenoble 
oldtreesare left in our garden, which 
evidently once formed the begin- 
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ning of the avenue. The trees are 
Lucy’sdelight; they have a decided 
air of ancienne nodblesse about them 
which is most refreshing. If only 
for the trees we must take the cot- 
tage. Lucy will have garden-parties, 
with strawberries and cream in 
their shade, and that delightful new 
game of croquet, ‘ that is becoming 
so fashionable,’ she adds. And so 
without much further thought about 
the matter we rush headlong into a 
ten-year lease, and we rush back to 
the station only just in time to catch 
the train, and we buy our furniture, 
and we go far on the road to 
ruin in nicknack shops if my ta- 
lents as a ‘rising man’ are not very 
soon discovered afresh; and we 
send down all the things, and for 
a week we live pretty much on the 
line ourselves, superintending the 
unpacking and placing of our goods 
and chattels, and the stocking of the 
conservatory ; and, above all, Lucy 
does wonders in the furnishing of 
the ‘grounds,’ making the resting- 
places beneath the old trees very 
bowers of bliss. And now here we 
are, and here we have been for the 
last two days, regularly and perma- 
nently installed; and if it were not 
evening already, here we should not 
be another night, and I vow 
here we shall not be another day. 
And I am a man not easily deterred 
from what I once make up my 
mind to do. 

My wife has just come in from 
giving her first orders to the 
butchers, the bakers, and the can- 
dlestick-makers of the neighbour- 
ing town. She looked very pretty 
driving in her little basket-chaise, 
whipping up that ridiculously small 
pony—one of our first purchases, 
by the bye, before we had even 
looked at the chairs and tables. 
But I have made up my mind—we 
must go. Iam miserable ; another 
day will drive me out of my senses. 
And thus the wife of my bosom, 
from whom I have kept the secret 
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of an old time long gone by, but 
revived to madness during the last 
six-and-thirty hours, finds me in the 
above irascible condition. 

‘My dear Luke, are you quite 
well? I thought you a little fever- 
ish last night, dear; your hands 
were burning just as they are now. 
I’m sure you've got a cold. Go to 
bed early, and I'll bring you up 
something hot—now do, darling ; 
and she lays her head on my shoul- 
der coaxingly, whilst I give a con- 
temptuous smile at the feminine 
idea of ‘a cold,’ which happily she 
does not see, and I try to smooth 
down my voice and say, 

‘My dear Lucy, nothing of the 
kind. I am perfectly well in body ; 
but,’ with much emphasis, ‘if I stay 
here any longer you will have me 
very ill in mind!’ 

At this my poor little wife, now 
thoroughly alarmed, takes a chair 
and sits down béside me; she looks 
up at me inquiringly, and her blue 
eyes fill with tears. I can’t bear 
tears; they always make me do 
the thing in the end that I fully in- 
tend not to do at the beginning. 
And yet I am such a firm man— 
why I give in is a problem to my- 
self. 

Lucy continues to say nothing, 
but the tears go on gathering, and 
presently they begin to drop, and 
I begin to think myself an idiot. 
What if I have been reminded of a 
disagreeable incident that happen- 
ed two-and-twenty years ago? what 
if I do feel cold shivers running 
over me occasionally on hot sum- 
mer evenings in Nightingale Cot- 
tage? It doesn’t hurt anybody else. 
I become extremely unselfish in my 
communings with myself. I really 
am an unselfish man naturally. 
My little wife is so pleased with 
her home—and so am I, for the 
matter of that—but it would break 
her heart to go now. At this point 
of my reflections the tears begin to 
rain down so fast that I can only 
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exclaim, rather irrelevantly it must 
appear to Lucy, 

‘Never mind, darling, never 
mind; we'll try and shoot them, the 
brutes! We'll stay, dear, if fossi- 
ble,’ 1 add; for at this instant I hear 
a distant sound which strengthens 
me even against the power of tears: 
it comes nearer, and I turn pale; 
the hands my wife has clasped have 
become cold and clammy, a slight 
fit of trembling comes over me. I 
no longer see the tears, but only 
hear the sounds come nearer, the 
sounds that I have not heard with- 
out horror these two-and-twenty 
years past. A simple sound enough 
for you, my reader, as it was to 
Lucy—only the chorus of rooks in 
a rookery ! 

‘There they are! No, I cannot 
stay here—they’ve all settled in 
these very trees,’ I exclaimed, ris- 
ing in a frenzy. ‘ If you choose to 
stay, do ; but I—I will go forth into 
the wide world alone,’ I say, wax- 
ing sentimental; ‘for your sake, 
Lucy, I will expatriate myself—I 
will go to Africa, to the Polynesian 
Islands — to anything that’s far 
enough away for it to sound respect- 
able for you to be left here alone! 
You know it wouldn’t do if we 
lived apart in England,’ I continue, 
rather heroically ; but at this point 
my poor little wife, thinking that I 
am already raving mad—and no 
wonder—faints away and falls into 
my arms. The fainting does not 
last long; Lucy’s is a good sound 
constitution. She finds my arms 
are round her when she comes to, 
and that I am not yet in the Poly- 
nesian Islands, but still by her side 
in Nightingale Cottage ; and she 
says, ‘ It isn’t true, Luke, is it ? Tell 
me it was all a bad dream, dear; 
you are not going away from me? 
Oh, I do /ove this dear place already’ 
(I shiver) ; ‘ but,’ with a little sob, 
‘if you hate it so, let us—at least 
—go away together! At this 
climax the tears are coming again ; 


I am only kept from relenting by 
the cawing of a large rook close at 
my elbow. 

* Lucy darling,’ I say, and I kiss 
the sad tearful little face looking 
so anxiously into mine, ‘ will you 
be satisfied if I tell you why I 
can’t stay in Nightingale Cottage?’ 

‘Perhaps I will, dear,’ she says, 
evidently making a mental reserva- 
tion in favour of trying to stay 
after all. 

‘Well then, dear, if you feel quite 
well enough to sit up, and if those 
confounded birds will but let me 
keep my nerve—you’ve never heard 
me mention zerve before, have you, 
dear?’ I say bitterly (I consider 
myself a singularly strong-minded 
man with this exception). ‘I’ve 
never told a human being of my 
peculiar aversion or of the reason 
for it; but as 1 cannot stay here any 
longer, why, I suppose I ought to 
give you an explanation.’ 

By this time it is beginning to 
get dusk, and the rooks are cawing 
unmercifully in the so much prized 
avenue-trees. 

‘Shut the shutters, Lucy—shut 
out the sound of those horrible 
birds, or I shall not be able to speak 
coherently ; and order inthe bright- 
est lamp in the house. I must 
have light and brightness, and I 
must see you sitting here beside me, 
or you will have me in a brain- 
fever before we have been able to 
get out of the house even now.’ 

And so the shutters are shut 
and the lamp is brought, and my 
little wife comes and sits down 
close beside me in her low chair, 
putting her hand inside mine, and 
looking up all expectancy. It is 
so cosy and bright, and everything 
looks so rea/, that I begin to doubt 
my own identity, and to wonder if I 
am myself, or if the boy that passed 
such miserable hours long years 
ago were quite another being. I 
make a pause, and close my eyes 
to think; my wife says, ‘Well, 
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dear?’ and at that same moment 
the rooks give a prolonged grating 
caw before retiring to rest. I am 
thoroughly myself and that boy in 
an instant. ‘The old shiver seizes 
me, the lights become indistinct ; 
I see the low rambling house, with 
its glorious old avenue leading up 
to it; the face of my kind uncle 
Ralph rises before me—I shudder 
as I remember how I saw it last ; 
what is it I see now ? I clutch the 
arms of my chair and lean forward 
eagerly. ‘Lucy, Lucy,’ I cry, ‘look! 
whatis it, there—there in the cor- 
ner? Don’t you see it? So dark 
and threatening, just as he looked 
that day ! and I cover my face with 
my hands. 

‘Luke, dear Luke! cries my 
little wife, ‘there is nothing there, 
dear; nothing but a shadow— 
only the shadow of that big old 
Dutch vase on the mantelpiece ; 
don’t you remember how I would 
have it because its profile is just 
like a man’s? Look now, dear,’ 
and she pulls my hands down from 
my face; ‘when I move the lamp 
the shadow is gone!’ 

By this time | have collected my 
scattered senses again, and see at 
once that, excited as I am by the 
recollection of old times, my imagi- 
nation has played me a trick. 

‘Now tell me all about it at 
once, Luke, or you will never be 
able to sleep,’ says my sensible 
wife. ‘ What was it you thought you 
saw ?” 

‘Ah, Lucy, it’s hard even now 
to mention his name! My cousin 
Ralph! I thought he was mock- 
ing me, taunting me, as he so often 
did in my dreams long ago. I was 
but a child, but how he made me 
shiver the first time he looked at 
me with those black glittering eyes 
of his! I knew not where he had 
sprung up from; he was a new 
cousin, and I hated him for seeming 
to come between me and my dear 
uncle Ralph—my godfather, Lucy 


—and I was to be his heir ; he had 
no children, and his wife had been 
dead long years before I was born. 
He loved me so, and I returned 
the love with interest. How often 
I used to stay with him all alone 
in his old place in the neighbour- 
ing county, perfectly happy if I 
could ride with him in the day, and 
then sit by his big armchair all 
through the long winter evenings, 
when he would tell me tales or 
make me read to him! Sometimes 
at long intervals he would rumble 
up to our door in his old family 
coach-and-four. Then what joy 
forme! ‘The carriage and all his 
pockets were sure to be full of 
things for his godchild ; and then 
he never let me stir from his side 
whilst he stayed, which was rarely 
longer than one day. All this went 
on till he began to get infirm, and 
then one morning he travelled up 
our old avenue for the last time. 
As usual, I was the first one at the 
door, and with a bound I was on 
the carriage-step and turning the 
handle; but it was not uncle 
Ralph’s face I saw first,—it was the 
face of a handsome dark young 
man with piercing black eyes. The 
young man pushed me aside and 
handed out my godfather, insisting 
on making him take Ais arm, and 
then leading him up the steps. I 
followed slowly, cut to the heart 
by uncle Ralph’s neglect of me. 
Never before had I not been the 
first with him, I heard him intro- 
duce the stranger to my mother as 
“ My nephew Ralph, my poor wife’s 
sister’s son, you know, Bridget ;” 
and then they went into the house, 
and I sat down outside and listened 
to the cawing of the rooks; they 
knew me quite well, and seemed 
tolook at me kindly then, and were 
not a bit afraid of me. After a 
while I found my way into the dark 
wainscoted library, where I heard 
my father talking of cutting down 
the avenue with its old rookery. 
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I was not much astonished at this, 
for I was far beyond my years in 
some ways, and was perfectly aware 
that we were in great money diffi- 
culties. I crept round to my god- 
father’s armchair as quietly as a 
mouse, and stood very still between 
it and the wall. In a minute or 
two he had taken my hand and 
drawn me closer to him, and 
he kept me during the rest o 
conversation, to which s pa 
little heed, so happy w 
by his side 
heard unc 
of his old de 
cut down those fine 
can help it, Marti 
over another time.” So m 
impulse made 1 2 lool k over 
> cousin at this moment, 
rted so violently _ bs 
Iph turn and 
at. x am 


gave’ us a as uncle utte 
last words. ‘The snake- 
of his eyes, the glossi 
raven hair, ar is hawk-like nose 
made his shadowy form appear to 
me like a gigantic bir f prey 
ready to sw m upon me, 
but fron 
my eyes. 
elt under some n 
same kind, for the hand whicl 
mine trembled slightly as 
in ana tic voice, 

‘Don’t you thinksotoo, R: 
It’s sad to cut down old her 


ira rliittea 
ike glitter 


ness of his 
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hat depends upon whether a 
man can afford to allow himself 
such a luxury,” came from the thin 
lips in a voice like steel, with a 
ring of contempt in it. But it broke 
the spell. I could look away, out 
at the rooks once more. They were 

cawing solemnly now; and as they 
sat half hid in the branches a like- 
ness between one of them and my 
hawk-nosed cousin flitted across 
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my mind, and set it wondering. 
When I turned again the likeness 
was gone. My cousin was stand- 
ing in the window, through which 
the sun came pouring brightly, and 
he looked like any other ordinary 
mortal with a dark skin and black 
eyes. I soon forgot my fancies, 
and next morning my dear old 
uncle left us. He clung to me 
very much at the last; held my 
hand, and whispered, “ Don’t for- 

‘t me, Luke;” and then I was 

ic] my cousin 


he ‘r work, 
into the darkening 
iq watel ved her ee patient 
deli cate features and 
things, I knew well, 
oing on worse and worse 
>; my father was getting sour- 
and morose, very dif 
and 
sat pondering over it in my 
ind, and longing for uncte Ralph 
come and set it all straight again, 
felt convinced he could in 
minute. My faith in his powers 
unbounded. Suddenly a recol- 
tion of my dark cousin flashes 
across me, and an extraordinary 
sense of his nearness comes over 
me. What if he were really out 
there amongst the rooks watching 
me? Would he know what I was 
thinking of, and punish me with 
one of those horrible looks? |] 
began to dread the sight of the 
rooks. 

‘“ Those birds must be holding a 
solemn convention to-night, Luke ; 
they have not cawed so incessantly 
or sounded so mournful since the 
day your uncle was here last. I 
wonder if they are trying to make 
us understand something in their 
own fashion.” 


ane down 


i ered 


nt from his old gentle self ; 
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‘I shudder at my own previous 
thoughts, and do not answer. 

‘My mother is silent now, and 
we gaze out together and listen 
to the cawing, cawing, cawing ! 
Monotonous, ominous it sounds to 
us. It seems to me now to have 
lasted far on into the night, for on 
going to bed the rooks still con- 
tinue their ceaseless chatter. I go 
to sleep with the sound in my ears ; 
it soon changes into cousin Ralph’s 
voice ; his glittering eyesare fastened 
upon me; they paralyse me. I try 
to move or speak, but cannot. And 
now a low wailing voice interrupts 
the mocking voice—some one is 
calling to me, imploring me to 
come. I wake with a shock at 
the sound of that voice ; I sit up, 
scarcely conscious—an instant’s 
dead silence ; I open my eyes, and 
there stands uncle Ralph by my 
bedside. I find my voice at once. 
“Uncle Ralph!” I cry; and then, 
as no answer comes, I see how 
strange he looks—he is so white, 
his eyes are glassy, his mouth is 
rigid. “ Uncle Ralph!” I gasp once 
more. He moves his lips, but no 
sound comes. He lifts his hands 
in mute entreaty, with a suppli- 
cating gesture. He glides nearer, 
and stretches his hands out to- 
wards me. My tongue cleaves to 
the roof of my mouth; I am un- 
able to breathe. Uncle Ralph’s 
eyes become agonised in expres- 
sion; he seems begging my par- 
don; the room reels; the bed is 
sinking from under me; a great 
flash of light; then sudden dark- 
ness ; and I know no more. 

‘It is full daylight when I awake 
with a curious giddy sensation in 
my head. ‘The rooks are cawing, 
and the sound makes me shiver. I 
try to think. Have I been dream- 
ing, or did uncle Ralph really arrive 
during the night? But why did 
he look so white and wan? Why 
did he beg my pardon so humbly ? 
Dear uncle Ralph, always so good 
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tome! As I try to recall the facts 
of the night, one by one, I feel a 
great dread stealing over me; my 
heart beats loudly ; the rooks mock 
me, and they are only so many 
likenesses of my dreadful cousin. 
Didn’t I hear them in the night? 
But rooks don’t caw in the night, 
I say to myself reassuringly ; and 
then I dress as fast as my trembling 
limbs will let me—anything to be 
down-stairs with the others. At last 
I am on the stairs ; I hear the chil- 
dren laughing in the dining-room ; 
my mother is crossing the hall as I 
get down. She bids me good- 
morning quite naturally, but says a 
little anxiously, “ I’m afraid you've 
got one of the old headaches, dear.” 
No signs of uncle Ralph. I'll ask 
at breakfast, I think to myself. 
But when once we are seated round 
the table, and indifferent subjects 
are being talked about, it seems 
impossible to speak of my uncle. 
I begin to think I must have had 
a bad dream. But on trying to 
eat, my breakfast seems to choke 
me; I can’t get down a morsel. 
At sound of the rooks beginning 
to caw again I turn very faint. My 
father says, “ What’s the matter, 
Luke?” My mother is at my side 
in an instant; the children gaze at 
me open-mouthed. 

‘ « Tt’s nothing, mother,” I try to 
say. “I’ve had a bad dream, I 
think.” I am determined to say 
no more. They would all laugh 
at me, I know. But as I have a 
succession of shivers and _faint- 
nesses, mother gets me to bed 
again and sends for the doctor. 
Before he arrives from the neigh- 
bouring town mother has got the 
story of my night out of me. She 
turns visibly paler, but tries to laugh 
it off. Talking about it to her has 
done me good; and what with the 
doctor’s prescription and a fairly 
good night, I am able to get down 
again the next morning. But one 
thing I cannot bear, and that is 









the cawing of those dreadful birds. 
They seem to have turned my 
deadly enemies, and pursue me 
with their execrable noise. I have 
to keep on the far side of the house 
to be out of earshot of them. This 
continues for two days. On the 
third morning we are sitting at 
breakfast when the post comes in. 
There is a large black-bordered 
letter for my mother. She looks 
very much frightened, opens it, 
turns deathly pale, and hands it to 
my father. He reads it aloud: 


*“ Madam,—I have the honour 
to inform you that my uncle, your 
brother, breathed his last on Tues- 
day shortly after midnight. 

*“ The funeral will take place 
next Monday.—Yours obediently, 

‘“ RALPH SHUFFLETON.” 


*« Last Tuesday night, mother !” 
I cry out; “that was when I saw 
him last !” And the rooks seem to 
be cawing a dirge, and the room 
begins to reel,and my father catches 
hold of me rather roughly, just in 
time to prevent my falling. I do 
not faint outright, but I cannot 
move from the sofa where they 
have laid me. So I lie, and listen 
half unconsciously to what they 
are saying about this sad death, 
and the heartless letter, and their 
own surmises. And the rooks go 
on with their dirge, and I think I 
recognise cousin Ralph’s voice 
amongst them, harsher and shriller 
than the rest, mocking me. Next 
day my father sets off to be in time 
for the reading of the will, and 
then my mother and I go off to 
the seaside, as the doctor insists 
on complete change of scene and 
sound for me. 

‘Soon there comesanother black- 
edged letter for my poor mother. 
The writing is unknown to her. 
This time it is from uncle Ralph’s 
lawyer. He writes in kindness to 


my mother, as my father has been 
VOL, XX. 
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taken very ill directly after the 


reading of the will. “It quite up- 
set him,” the lawyer goes on to 
say, “for it left everything to your 
son Luke; but it had a codicil, 
dated on the day previous to his 
death, and that upset the old will 
entirely, and made his nephew, Mr. 
Shuffleton, heir to his whole pro- 
perty.” 

‘My dark cousin Ralph! It made 
me shudder. There was not much 
more in the letter, excepting that 
my godfather had been unconscious 
for hours before his death. But at 
the last he had awoke to a sense of 
some great weight upon him; he 
repeatedly called out my name ina 
heart-rending voice, tried to speak, 
but failed, and at last died with 
my name on his lips! 

* * * * * 

‘I never saw my father or the 
dear old home again, Lucy; it had 
to be sold at once, and my father 
did not survive the blow more than 
a year. He died in a lunatic asy- 
lum.’ 

A long pause. I feel that I have 
told my story well and effectively, 
and wait confidently for the result. 
My wife gazes into the lamp medi- 
tatively. I see she looks pale but 
tearless. 

‘You don’t wonder now that I 
wish to be out of reach of what re- 
minds me so painfully of that sad 
time, do you, dear?’ I say, with 
feeling. 

‘No, darling, I don’t indeed,’ 
says Lucy, shivering a little; ‘how 
dreadful it must have been! It 
makes me quite shudder to think 
of it. But—but it’s a good long 
while ago, isn’t it?’ she asks slowly. 

‘At least two-and-twenty years, 
my dear.’ 

‘Two-and-twenty years ago! 
What an age! Why, it was before 
I was born! Don’t you think, 
dear, perhaps you'll soon forget 
it? 

This last is said just a little dif- 
E 
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fidently. Forget it! But I see 
her drift. Alas, not even the wife 
of one’s bosom understands one! 
But there is a little satisfaction in 
the thought—I rather like to bring 
a dark problem to my nearest be- 
longings—and those rooks too have 
gone to bed. I feel myself again, 
but still thoroughly determined to 
leave to-morrow morning at the 
latest. 

* Luke,’ says my wife softly,— 
‘ Luke, I’ve got an idea.’ 

‘Delighted at it,’ I reply; and 
then, seeing she expects me to take 
an interest in the idea, I say patron- 
isingly, ‘ What is it, dear ?” 

*Let’s cut them down.’ This 
with energy. 

‘The rooks?’ I cry, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘No, the trees!’ says she, laugh- 
ing at my stupidity. 

‘And what becomes of the gar- 
den-parties under the ancestral 
trees ?” 

‘Oh, never mind them,’ says my 


wife magnanimously. ‘We'll plant 
nice large fruit-trees in their stead ; 
and then, Luke,’ and she bends 
down and puts her cheek quite 
close to mine, ‘then we can stay 
here; can’t we, dear? Rooks don’t 
settle in fruit-trees, do they? And 
depend upon it you'll forget all 
about it.’ 

Didn’t I know it beforehand, 
when I saw the tears? I put in 
an imbecile objection as to the 
agent’s not allowing the trees to 
be cut down, &c. ; as if I did not 
know that Lucy would conquer 
him at the very first go, when once 
she had conquered me. 

Of course we stay—that is to 
say, we go away for aweek. When 
we come back both trees and’rooks 
have disappeared. Would I could 
as easily get rid of the memories 
or the consequences of that fatal 
night of two-and-twenty years ago! 
For the memories are true, my 
reader, though clad in variegated 
garb for your especial benefit. 
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Ye canna forget, when the world smiles sae bonnie, 
The days when that world brought ye naething but strife ; 
Ye canna forget, when the cauld blast sweeps o’er ye, 
The warm breath o’ summer that gladdened your life. 
Then ‘dinna forget,’ when the young blood doth warm ye, 
That Time’s rapid flight is naething but a truth ; 
And ‘ dinna forget,’ when auld age shall come to ye, 
The freedom, the joy, and the love o’ your youth. 


Ye canna forget, in the home o’ your childhood, 

The far-distant kindred, in woe or in weal ; 
Ye canna forget—if stern duty should call ye 

From Albion’s shores—the loved land o’ the leal. 
Then ‘ dinna forget,’ when we sit here together, 

The days when the mountains lay ’twixt me and thee ; 
And ‘dinna forget,’ when I’m far o’er the heather, 

Then ‘dinna,’ oh, ‘ dinna forget’ to love me. 
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On Saturday, the 26th of April 1856, 
the usually rather over-quiet town 
of Eisenach was suddenly roused 
to wild excitement by the report 
of a dreadful murder, committed a 
few miles off on the road to Meinin- 
gen. Three inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring village, accompanied by a 
pointer, had, on their way to town 
in the early morning, taken a short 
cut through a wood skirting the 
high-road. They had to cross a 
but little frequented narrow foot- 
path, leading to a by-road to some 
out-of-the-way small villages in 
the hills about half way between 
Eisenach and Meiningen. When 
they came to this crossing, the 
dog, which had for a few minutes 


past shown signs of restlessness, 
suddenly tore away along the foot- 
path, and refused to come back at 


his master’s call. A minute after 
loud barking and dismal howling 
were heard in the direction in which 
the animal had run off. Following 
the sound, the three men came to 
a clearing by the side of the path, 
and here they found the dog and 
the dead body of a man. 

After a brief consultation it was 
settled that two of the three should 
stay on the spot of the sad dis- 
covery, whilst the third should pro- 
ceed in all haste to the town, to 
give information to the authorities. 

A few hours aftera posse of officers 
of justice and policemen arrived on 
the spot, to make an official exami- 
nation. 

The dead body was that of a 
man about thirty, rather tall and 
slender, yet strongly built. It was 
dressed in a blue-cloth jacket, gray- 
linen trousers, high boots, blue- 


woollen stockings, and a blue-and- 
white check cotton shirt. A few 
yards off a yellow-straw hat was ly- 
ing on the ground. A black-leather 
knapsack, buckled to a strap slung 
over the right shoulder, was lying 
across the chest. It was unlocked. 
It had in it a couple of shirts, a vest, 
a few pairs of stockings, comb and 
brush, and some other necessaries. 

The body was lying on its back. 
A cursory examination showed that 
a bullet had passed through the left 
eye into the brain. Death must 
have been instantaneous. 

No firearm was found. The 
right hand of the dead man held 
a formidable dagger-knife firmly 
clutched. 

It was quite clear, then, that the 
supposition of suicide must be dis- 
carded altogether. It was obviously 
a case of murder. In the breast- 
pocket of the jacket a purse was 
found containing about twenty 
thalers (32) in silver and Prussian 
notes, and some small change. 

Upon closer inspection a pocket- 
book was discovered in the lining 
of the knapsack. There were only 
two papers in this, an American 
passport and a letter. 

The passport, delivered by the 
authorities of New York, simply 
stated that the bearer, Joseph 
Maria Sprenger, a native of Aus- 
tria, was on his way home to his own 
country. The personal description 
of the bearer tallied exactly with 
the appearance of the body. 

The letter bore date, London, 
the 18th of April 1856. There 
was no envelope to it. It was 
evidently addressed to a sweet- 
heart of the writer. It stated in 
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substance that the writer had long 
hesitated ere he had made up his 
mind to pen this present letter, 
and that even now he was not 
quite sure whether he should send 
it off. However, most likely he 
would do so next day. He was 
on his way home, after six years’ 
absence. He was returning a rich 
man, with something like thirty 
thousand florins in his pocket in 
American notes. Now, if she had 
kept faithful to him, he was coming 
home to marry her. And what 
would they all say who had called 
him a good-for-nothing ne’er-do- 
well? It had been his intention to 
come home quite unexpected, so as 
to take them all by surprise. But he 
now thought it would, after all, be 
best to let her at least know all 
about it, that she might not fret— 
if she was indeed fretting, which he 
thought might be the case, as she 
had not heard from him for three 
years. But she must let nobody 
know. He had no envelope at 
hand; so he must go out to get 
one, and he would post the letter 
next morning. Then there were 
the usual asseverations of love, &c., 
with chuckling anticipations of how 
Peter and John and Mary and 
Lizzy and Karl and Konrad and 
a number of others would feel, 
and what they would say, when 
they saw Joseph Maria come 
home a top-sawyer. 

It was evident that for some rea- 
son or other the deceased had atter 
all not posted this letter; most 
likely he had come back to his ex- 
pressed original intention to take 
everybody by surprise. However, 
as affairs had turned out, the letter 
that was found in his pocket-book 
became a most important piece of 
evidence, as it clearly indicated 
that the unhappy writer had been 
basely murdered for his money. 

Orders were given to have the 
body removed to the town for the 
necessary fost-mortem examination. 


The scanty information gathered 
on the spot of the crime had been 
largely supplemented meanwhile 
by a most important statement 
made to the authorities by Baron 
Rosen von Lilienfeld, a rich landed 
proprietor, whose estate, Lilienfeld, 
extended down to the high-road 
near the wood in which the mur- 
der had been committed. 

This gentleman stated that in 
the afternoon of Friday, the 25th, 
he was enjoying his usual after- 
dinner cigar in his pavilion looking 
on the high-road. He was leaning 
out of the window, gazing up and 
down the road, when his attention 
was attracted to two wayfarers com- 
ing up towards him from the direc- 
tion of the town. The two were 
dressed very nearly alike—blue- 
cloth jackets, wide gray-linen trou- 
sers, high boots, and low yellow- 
straw hats, with black-leather knap- 
sacks buckled to straps slung over 
the right shoulder. The one wore 
a red-and-white, the other a blue- 
and-white, check cotton shirt. This 
was the only difference in their 
attire. 

The one with the blue-and-white 
shirt looked tall and slender, and 
had sharp features, with a yellow 
complexion ; the other looked seve- 
ral years younger than his com- 
panion, and was not so tall by 
something like two inches, but he 
was vigorously built and broad 
shouldered, and had a_ fresh 
healthy complexion. The two 
looked very much like foreign 
sailors, and the baron wondered 
how they came to be travelling 
about so far inland. 

When they were passing near the 
window the baron remarked that 
they were engaged in a lively dis- 
cussion, which seemingly engrossed 
their attention so entirely that they 
looked neither to the nght nor to 
the left, and clearly did not see 
him. His glance followed them 
up the road. Some sixty yards far- 
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ther on they came to a sudden 
stop, and the discussion between 
them was apparently growing more 
eager, seemingly assuming an angry 
character. Shortly after, however, 
they evidently calmed down. They 
had stopped at the very spot where 
a narrow footpath led across the 
wood to a byroad to some small vil- 
lages in the mountain. This foot- 
path was barely ever trod by the 
general public ; it was only known 
to the inhabitants of the mountain 
villages in question, who had not 
much occasion to make use of it. 

The baron was somewhat aston- 
ished, then, to see the two wayfarers 
take this path, where they soon 
disappeared from his sight. Now 
what puzzled him was how two out- 
landish - looking strangers should 
enter a path barely known to the 
natives around, and what made 
this still more remarkable to him 
was that about ten minutes before 
another stranger had taken the 
same path. 

This was a tall gentlemanly- 
looking man of some forty-five 
years of age, dressed in a long 
blue surtout, and wearing elegant 
morocco shoes with black gaiters, 
and a low-crowned gray-felt hat. 
He had slung over his shoulder 
a small travelling-bag of morocco 
leather, and bore a stout cudgel in 
his hand. He had a most intel- 
ligent, not to say crafty, face, and 
remarkably sharp dark piercing 
eyes, which seemed to be restlessly 
roving about, yet would suddenly 
settle upon the face of an inter- 
locutor with a strange fixity of stare 
and an apparent power of pene- 
tration deep and intense enough 
to search and read the inmost 
thoughts of the soul. 

Such, at least, was the baron’s 
impression. For the gentleman in 
question had, when on the point 
of passing the window, suddenly 
stopped, taken his hat off to the 
baron with perfect courtesy, and 
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coming close up to him, and look- 
ing him straight in the face in the 
manner stated, said, 

‘I beg your pardon, sir. May 
I venture to ask you whether this 
is the road to Gerstorff ?” 

To which query the baron had 
replied in the affirmative. 

‘ How far have I to go before 
I reach it ? 

‘ It will take you about an hour’s 
quick walking.’ 

‘Then I shall not be there be- 
fore dark ? 

‘No. The sun wili set in a 
quarter of an hour.’ 

‘I am greatly obliged to you, sir. 
Good-evening.’ 

* Good-evening.’ 

‘ And,’ added the baron, ‘I felt 
very much relieved indeed when 
the gentleman had left me. His 
searching look had something so 
strange about it that it almost 
frightened me. I followed him 
with my eyes, and, to my very 
great surprise, I saw him stop at 
the identical footpath which is 
known even to so very few people 
hereabout, and after some short 
hesitation enter it. It struck me 
as very extraordinary that a stranger 
in these parts, who apparently did 
not know the road to Gerstorff, 
should take an unknown bypath, 
which certainly would lead him far 
away from the locality to which 
he was professedly bound. Why 
should he near nightfall seek the 
darkness of the woods? It was 
whilst I was debating this puzzling 
question that the two wayfarers of 
whom I have just spoken came up; 
and when I saw them take the 
same path I was still more puzzled. 
I wondered whether any of the 
three would return to the road ; 
but for more than a quarter of an 
hour I waited in vain, 

‘Then I suddenly heard a shot 
fired in the wood, in the direction 
which thethree travellers had taken, 
which astonished me still more, as 
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I knew that there was no hunting, 
and poaching is entirely unknown 
hereabout. It was clear to me 
that the three strangers, or some 
one of them, must be quite near 
the place where the shot had been 
fired, and I waited to see whether 
any of them would come back. 

‘After a few minutes I was just 
on the point of leaving the window 
and returning to the house, to send 
some of my servants into the wood 
to see whether anything extra- 
ordinary had occurred, when I saw 
the stranger in the blue surtout, 
who had asked me the way to 
Gerstorff, issue again from the foot- 
path ; and instead of pursuing the 
road to his professed destination, 
come up to me at the window. 

‘ By this time twilight was deep- 
ening, and it required sharp sight 
to clearly distinguish things about. 
The stranger’s eyes were again fixed 
on my face; they shone with a 
strange lustre, though his face re- 
mained perfectly calm to all out- 
ward appearance, in so far as I 
could distinguish in the uncertain 
twilight. 

‘I had a notion that something 
serious had happened in the wood, 
and that he had come up to me to 
give information of it. I at once 
asked him, 

*“ You come from the wood ?” 

* “Ves,” he replied, with perfect 
calmness. 

‘« What has taken place there ?” 

‘“ Have you heard anything?”he 
asked in return, coming up quite 
close to the window, and sending 
his phosphorescent glances right 
through me, as it seemed to me. 

*I must confess I did not at all 
like the appearance of things. It 
is at least five minutes’ walk from 
my pavilion to the house. I was 
quite alone with the mysterious 
stranger ; nota soul was to be seen 
on the road. A shot had been 
fired in the wood, where this man 
had been at thetime. I was afraid 


a crime had been committed, and 
the stranger, with his very peculiar 
eyes and his unpleasantly close 
personal approach to me, made me 
feel quite uncomfortable. ‘Good 
God !” I thought, “ if this man has 
committed a murder, and has come 
back here, perchance to rid him- 
self of an inconvenient witness !” 
So I almost involuntarily shrank 
back from the window, and re- 
treated to the other end of the 
room. 

‘« Why, a shot wasfired just now 
in the wood,” I said, “ just in the 
direction where you have come 
from. What does it mean? You 
surely can tell me.” 

‘But instead of replying to my 
question, he simply shouted to me 
to come back to the window, as 
he wished to speak to me. I na- 
turally told him that we might just 
as easily converse as we were. 

* « Will you have the kindness to 
come here, sir,” he repeated once 
more. “I wish to tell you some- 
thing.” 

‘ Of course I declined to respond 
to this invitation, as I felt fully 
convinced now that I had either a 
criminal or a madman before me. 

‘ He waited a minute or solonger, 
then he went away in the direction 
of the town, muttering to himself, 

‘The man is a fool! How can 
I talk to him if he will not come to 
the window? Besides, it is getting 
too dark for conversation, and I 
must make haste back to the rail- 
way, that I may not miss the 
train.”’ 

This was the Baron Lilienfeld’s 
statement. Orders were accord- 
ingly given to the gendarmerie to 
scour the country in search of the 
gentleman in the blue coat and the 
companion of the murdered man. 

All search afterthe former proved 
unavailing, however. Nobody re- 
membered having seen him, ex- 
cept the keeper of the inn in one 
of the villages on the road to 
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Meiningen, who stated that he had 
remarked in his guest-room both 
the man in the blue surtout and 
the twoforeign sailor-looking chaps. 
He also identified the dead body 
as the one of the two latter. He 
had paid no particular attention 
to the man in the blue surtout ; he 
had observed only that he sat far 
away from the two others, and that 
he left some ten minutes before 
them. He should say that the 
two parties were unknown to each 
other. 

On Sunday morning, the 27th 
of April, one of the gendarmes, 
named Kretschmar, came to the 
mountain village of Fichtenhain, 
where he rode up to the inn to 
inquire of the landlord whether 
any strangers had been seen there 
the last few days. He told the 
innkeeper all about the discovery 
of the murder, and gave a descrip- 
tion of the man in the blue surtout 
and of the murdered man’s com- 
panion. 

‘Why, then, Kretschmar,’ said 
the innkeeper, with signs of the 
most lively astonishment, ‘you sur- 
prise me indeed! I know nothing 
whatever of your friend in the blue 
coat; but the other chap, in the 
blue-cloth jacket, wide gray-linen 
trousers, high boots, white-and-red 
check cotton shirt, and low yellow- 
straw hat, is even now here in this 
very place, in which he was indeed 
born. His name is Conrad Tuch- 
mann; he is the only son of the 
village tailor. He left the place 
when he was barely fifteen. Some 
four years ago he returned, but only 
for a few days. He had learned the 
trade of a locksmith, and had saved 
money enough, he said, to take 
him to America, where he was de- 
termined to try his luck. Yester- 
day morning he came back, as I 
hear, with a well-filled purse. Why, 
if what I hear is true, he is worth 
some twenty thousand Prussian 
thalers! Only think! And he 
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suspected of murdering his com- 
panion! Why, it is awful! Oh, the 
greed for money is a fearful thing!’ 


Yes, it was as the innkeeper 
said. On Friday night, at about 
midnight, a loud knocking at the 
tailor Tuchmann’s door had start- 
led the inmates—the tailor and his 
wife, and a widow, who rented a 
room in the cottage—from their 
first sleep. Mrs. Tuchmann had 
got up and opened the window to 
ask who was there. ‘Conrad! a 
voice had answered, which the 
mother, overjoyed, knew for her 
son’s. Upon this the father had 
jumped out of bed to open the 
door to his beloved boy. Even 
the widow-lodger had left her 
couch to witness and share the 
joy and happiness of the two old 
people and their child, restored to 
their arms after four years’ absence 
from home. No going to bed 
again that night. Father and mo- 
ther must take their fill of looking 
at their handsome son, a young 
man now of about twenty-five, 
with a fine open face and a vigorous 
frame; in stature a little above the 
middle size. He had of course to 
tell all about his travels, to which 
the old people listened with rapt 
attention. But when he came to 
relate how he had been in the 
golden land of California, and had 
there picked up the precious metal 
to the tune of some twenty thou- 
sand Prussian thalers, the mere 
mention of such a sum fairly took 
the old people’s breath away. And 
when he produced a large oilskin 
parcel and took from it a lot of 
engraved papers, which he declared 
to be American notes to the amount 
named, father Tuchmann suddenly 
took his wife by the hand on one 
side, and the widow Lehmann, 
who was a first cousin of his, on 
the other, and danced with them, 
who were quite equally elated, up 
and down the room, out into the 
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passage, and up and down stairs, 
back again into the room, until 
the three had to sit down thoroughly 
tired out. 

When the first enthusiastic burst 
was over, however, the mother 
could not help perceiving that her 
Conrad did not seem altogether 
at his ease. He would suddenly 
start up from his seat and listen 
with fixed attention to some fan- 
cied noise outside. Then, again, 
he would be absent-minded, lost 
in thought apparently, so much so 
indeed, occasionally, that his father 
had to repeat the same question 
twice over before an answer to it 
could be got from him. 

He attributed this strange be- 
haviour to the fatigue of his jour- 
ney and to over-excitement. He 
told his parents he would soon get 
over that. He said he would have 
to go to town the first thing on 
Monday morning to make a state- 
ment to the authorities, which 
might perhaps cause some tempo- 
rary trouble; but it would be all 
right in the end, he was quite sure. 
When his parents pressed him to 
be more explicit, he told them not 
to trouble about it; it was all 
right. He would tell them on Mon- 
day morning before leaving for 
town. 

So the Saturday passed and the 
Sunday morning. The mother 
went to church with the widow 
Lehmann, the father and Conrad 
stayed at home. After church the 
dinner was put on the table. It 
was again remarked that Conrad 
partook only sparingly of it, and 
that he was showing signs of in- 
creasing uneasiness. 

Suddenly the door opened and 
there appeared the gendarme 
Kretschmar, accompanied by the 
mayor and two village constables. 

Conrad Tuchmann turned white 
as chalk and trembled violently. 
He made an effort to rise from his 
chair, but he could not. He seemed 


to have suddenly lost all power 
over his limbs. 

His mother was also frightened 
at this visit of the authorities ; she 
rose tottering from her chair; but 
when she cast her eyes upon her 
son, her heart failed her altogether, 
and she fell with a low wailing moan 
into her husband’s arms, who, pale 
as death, could with difficulty keep 
his own legs. 

‘Great God in heaven! My 
son, my unhappy son!’ he cried, 
bursting into a flood of tears. 

Kretschmar stepped up to Con- 
rad. 

‘Your name is Conrad Tuch- 
mann?’ he said, with official bre- 
vity. 

‘Yes,’ replied the unhappy young 
man, in a scarcely audible voice. 

‘You have returned here a few 
days ago?” 

‘Yes,’ in the same low tone. 

‘When did you come here ?’ 

‘In the night from Friday to 
Saturday.’ 

He made a supreme effort to 
recover his composure. He suc- 
ceeded to some extent at least. 
He addressed the gendarme ere 
the latter had time to ask him the 
next question. 

‘You want me about Joseph 
Maria Sprenger?’ he asked, in a 
firm and steady voice. 

‘Yes; it is about him that we 
are here. Can you give any in- 
formation about him ?’ 

His courage seemed again to 
have fallen. With a fresh effort 
he recovered himself sufficiently 
to reply firmly, 

‘Yes, I can—unhappily.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Kretschmar, 
‘what have you to say ?” 

‘The body has been found then?’ 
queried the young man in reply. 

‘Ithas,’ said the gendarme, fixing 
his eyes sharply on the ashen pale 
face before him. ‘ Well?’ 

‘T have killed him! It was with 
unspeakable difficulty that he forced 
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the ominous words through his 
bloodless lips. Then he added 
more freely, and with a certain 
natural dignity, which almost im- 
pressed the habitually rather unim- 
pressionable gendarme with a vague 
notion that there might be some 
mystery in the matter, ‘I have 
killed him, indeed; but I have not 
murdered him.’ 

When Conrad uttered the 
words, ‘I have killed him,’ his poor 
mother slid from her trembling 
husband’s feebly-supporting arms, 
and fainted away on the ground. 

Father Tuchmann sank tottering 
down into a seat, with scalding 
blinding tears coursing down his 
sallow cheeks. ‘O my God!’ he 
moaned ; ‘and I had prayed You 
so fervently to preserve his life, 
and to send him back to us safe. 
And now! O my merciful Crea- 
tor! I wish he had died long ere 
this. A murderer and a thief! 
Curse the money which tempted 
him! Curse—no, I will not curse 
him. His fate is hard indeed to 
bear without a father’s curse.’ 

* No, oh, no, father, do not curse 
me!’ cried Conrad passionately. ‘I 
am innocent! I swear it! Look 
at me, father. Do I look like a 
murderer?’ 

It was very true, indeed, he did 
not look like a murderer. Yet he 
had even just confessed that he had 
killed a man, and his conduct ever 
since he had returned to his home 
had been so inexplicably strange, 
that the wild hope which his as- 
severation of innocence was con- 
juring up in his sorely-stricken fa- 
ther’s mind soon died away again 
in deeper despair. 

Conrad turned to the gendarme. 
‘I am innocent, Mr. Gendarme,’ 
he said pleadingly, ‘innocent in in- 
tention. On my soul,l am. Let 
me explain the whole affair, I en- 
treat you.’ 

‘No,’ returned Kretschmar, with 
stern decision of voice and manner; 
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‘no. Iam nota Judge of Instruc- 
tion or an examining magistrate. 
My duty is simple, however painful. 
Ihave only to arrestyou on a charge 
of wilful murder, and to call upon 
you now to produce all your effects 
—everything in fact belonging to 
you here.’ 

So, whilst Tuchmann the father, 
assisted by the widow Lehmann, 
who was also most painfully affected 
by this dire calamity which had so 
suddenly befallen the wretched 
family, endeavoured to restore his 
poor wife to miserable conscious- 
ness, the gendarme, attended by 
the three village officials, who, sim- 
ple good fellows, could with diffi- 
culty keep back their sympathising 
tears and sobs, proceeded to search 
every nook and corner of the 
house. 

The result of the search was a 
pocket-book, witha few unimportant 
letters and a few occasional notes, 
which clearly did not refer to the 
crime the prisoner was accused of ; 
a small highly-finished six-barreled 
revolver, with one out of the six 
chambers discharged ; about a hun- 
dred thalers in gold and silver coin 
and Prussian notes ; and an oilskin 
parcel with some twenty thousand 
thalers, or three thousand pounds 
sterling in American notes. 

When the search was ended, the 
gendarme sternly intimated to his 
prisoner that he should remove him 
at once to the assize town, there 
to await in the gaol his trial for the 
wilful murder of Joseph Maria 
Sprenger, and the robbery com- 
mitted on the dead body. He 
told him to get ready at once. 

The prisoner meekly declared 
that he was prepared to go; he 
made a passionate appeal to 
Kretschmar and the mayor to 
allow him once more te embrace 
his parents. Officials in Thuringia 
are not very hard-hearted as a rule. 
So, after a brief demur on the part 
of Kretschmar, who objected that 
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the regulations of the service were 
dead against such an indulgence 
under the circumstances, but gave 
way cheerfully when the mayor 
promised to take the responsibility 
on his own shoulders, Conrad was 
permitted to take leave of his un- 
happy family. 

To this end he was taken back 
to the parlour, where he found his 
mother utterly prostrated, weeping 
and wringing her hands, and his 
father gazing vacantly through the 
window-panes with a dull glare of 
despair. 

When Conrad went up to his 
mother to embrace her, she waved 
him off and turned her face away. 
He looked at her with unspeakable 
sadness. He uttered only one 
word, ‘Mother! but with an ac- 
cent of such passionate entreaty, 
that it went straight to the mother’s 
heart. The old woman started up, 
to throw her arms lovingly round 
her boy, and sobbed spasmodically 
as if the strings of her heart were 
giving way. 

The son then went up to the 
father, who was still vacantly gazing 
through the window-panes. ‘ Fa- 
ther,’ he said softly, ‘shake hands 
—you may indeed—mine are not 
stained with innocent blood.’ 

The father turned round sharply, 
and looked fixedly into his son’s 
eyes. 

‘You are innocent, then, Con- 
rad ?” 

‘I am, father, as God is my wit- 
ness! I slew that wretched man in 
self-defence. He would have taken 
my life. I sought not to take his. 
God, who searches the heart, and 
before whom no falsehood can 
stand, He knoweth that I am 
speaking the truth.’ 

*I believe it, Conrad, I believe 
it. God will bring it all to light in 
His own good time.’ The old man 
seized his son’s hand, and held it 
for a moment clutched in a spas- 
modic grip; then he dropped it, 
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and turning again to the window, 
said, in a broken voice, ‘Go, my 
son, go! God be with you ! 

One of the constables had mean- 
while fetched the vehicle for the 
prisoner’s removal to town. Con- 
rad and the two constables guard- 
ing him got in, and the cart then 
drove off, Kretschmar riding be- 
hind. 

The two old people, left alone 
in their dread and misery, natur- 
ally turned them to the great uni- 
versal Source of all consolation. 
In their simple piety and childlike 
faith in an all-ruling Providence 
they knelt to the Almighty Dis- 
poser of events, breathing their 
fervent trusting prayer up to His 
throne ; and, behold, they were 
comforted, and peace and hope 
came to their souls. 


It was about four months after 
the scene just described. The 
assize was on, and the court 
sitting. 

The case appointed for trial was 
a charge of wilful murder, with 
robbery from the person, preferred 
by the attorney-general, Dr. Mer- 
tens, against Conrad Tuchmann 
of Fichtenhain. 

The court was composed of 
Councillor Ortloff of the High 
Court of Appeal, president or 
chairman, and Councillors Franke, 
Wernecke, and Rodbertus, assess- 
ors or judges. 

The court was crowded in every 
part. 

All eyes were turned on the pri- 
soner, who, in the opinion of the 
great majority of the audience, cer- 
tainly did not look much like a 
ruthless murderer that would atro- 
ciously take away human life for 
the sake of plunder. He looked 
a fine young man, with an open 
countenance, albeit the stamp of 
deep mental depression and acute 
moral suffering was unmistakably 
set upon his brow. 
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After the act of accusation had 
been read, the president of the 
court, Councillor Ortloff, put the 
customary question to the prisoner 
whether he pleaded guilty or not 
guilty. 

Upon this the accused rose from 
his seat. ‘ Not guilty,’ he answered, 
in a firm voice. The president was 
proceeding to the examination of 
the prisoner in the usual way of 
continental criminal courts, when 
the accused’s advocate rose to re- 
quest the court to concede to his 
client the legal right of declining 
to answer any questions until the 
depositions of all the witnesses had 
been heard. In compliance with 
this demand the president ab- 
stained from his intended examin- 
ation of the accused, and proceeded 
instead to the examination of the 
witnesses. 

The witnesses deposed to the 
facts already detailed. The only 
additional piece of evidence was 
a small conical bullet found in 
the dead man’s brain, which was 
exactly of the same shape and size 
as the five bullets extracted from 
the undischarged chambers of the 
revolver found among the effects 
of the prisoner. 

Among the witnesses heard for 
the prosecution were of course the 
mayor and the constables of Fich- 
tenhain, Kretschmar, and_ the 
widow Lehmann. The attorney- 
general abstained from calling the 
poor parents for the prosecution, 
leaving it free to the defence to 
call them. 

The charge against the accused 
was supported by the clear facts 
of the case, his own partial ad- 
mission, the depositions of the 
witnesses heard, and, more espe- 
cially, also the damning statement 
in the letter found in the murdered 
man’s pocket-book, which men- 
tioned the identical sum of money 
in American notes which he (de- 
ceased) was bringing home with 
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him, and which was afterwards 
found upon the prisoner. 

The theory of the prosecution, 
based upon these facts and the 
almost inevitable corollaries de- 
ducible therefrom, was extremely 
simple. Deceased and accused 
had been together in search after 
gold in the land of California ; they 
had been successful ; they had di- 
vided the produce of their labour ; 
they had left America and return- 
ed to Germany in company. The 
prisoner would seem to have lost 
by some means or other the whole 
or the greater part of his share ; or, 
upon the assumption even—which 
would stand altogether unsupport- 
ed, however—of some exaggeration 
in the figure stated in the letter 
found in the murdered man’s 
pocket-book, he (the prisoner), not 
satisfied with his own fair share, 
would seem to have coveted his 
partner’s also. So it appeared quite 
clear that, knowing his trusting 
companion to be an entire stranger 
in these parts, and believing there- 
fore that his disappearance would 
pass unnoticed, he had, with malice 
prepense, led him through a part 
of the wood which he, a child of 
the land, knew to be rarely trod- 
den by man, and had there foully 
assassinated him, and appropriated 
his wealth. There could barely 
be a doubt that he had confidently 
expected that the body would not 
be found for weeks or even months, 
when its ultimate discovery might, 
indeed, be a nine days’ wonder, 
which would soon be forgotten. But 
it had fallen out otherwise than 
the murderer had sanguinely hoped. 
Providence had almost imme- 
diately brought the crime to the 
glaring light of day; and so here 
the prisoner was at the bar of the 
court to be tried for his life, a 
warning example, it was to be 
hoped, for all evil-doers. 

There was one point more par- 
ticularly insisted upon as an aggra- 
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vating circumstance telling fearfully 
against the accused, to wit, that he 
had obstinately refused to aid the 
authorities in their official endeav- 
our to ascertain something of the 
origin and antecedents of the mur- 
dered man. He had malignantly 
taken refuge, it was averred, be- 
hind his pretended total ignorance 
of the former life of his late com- 
panion. The New York passport 
simply stated Austria to be Spren- 
ger’s native land, and in the letter 
found in the pocket-book there 
was not even one family name 
mentioned or one locality alluded 
to that might put the authorities 
upon the right scent. All efforts, 
then, to know something of the 
victim had unhappily proved in- 
effectual. The pretence put for- 
ward by the accused that he knew 
no more than the name of the man 
with whom he had lived for several 
years in the closest intimacy must 
be held to be barefacedly false 
upon the face of it. 

When the examination of the 
witnesses for the prosecution had 
come to an end, the president ad- 
dressed the prisoner. 

‘ Accused,’ he said, ‘in the course 
of the preliminary proceedings 
against you, you have given your 
version of this most fatal affair. 
It rests with you now to decide 
whether you will repeat your own 
statement here, or whether you 
wish me to read your deposition to 
the jury.’ 

The prisoner held a brief con- 
sultation with his counsel, when 
the latter intimated that his client 
claimed the court’s leave to make 
his statement to the jury. 

Leave being granted, the pri- 
soner rose to speak. 

His voice, uncertain and trem- 
bling at first, gained confidence and 
firmness as he proceeded. 

‘Sir President and honourable 
court and gentlemen of the jury,’ 
he said, ‘I am a native of these 


parts, as you all know. I left the 
place of my birth very early in life 
—at the age offifteen. I went first 
to Weimar, afterwards to Erfurt, to 
learn the handicraft of a locksmith. 
The criminal judge,* before whom 
I have had to appear so often, has 
kindly told me that all the inquiries 
made about my conduct in Fichten- 
hain, Weimar, and Erfurt have 
shown that I was not a lad of evil 
life. I had saved a little money— 
I was always dreaming of the mar- 
vellous land beyond the great 
ocean; I wanted to try my luck 
there. So, about four years ago, 
I went to see my dear parents, after 
an absence of six years, to take 
leave of them. In due course of 
time I reached New York, not in 
search of fortune, but to gain a 
decent living by hard honest work 
in my trade. Well, I did not find 
there what I was seeking. At this 
time marvellous tales came to me 
from the gold land of California. 
Finding that in New York I could 
barely succeed in securing a hand- 
to-mouth subsistence, I made up 
my mind to try my chance in Cali- 
fornia as a gold-seeker. I had 
been told by some who had re- 
turned from there with comparative 
wealth, that it always takes two 
stout honest fellow-workers, that 
will stick to one another, to succeed 
in the gold-seeking business. So 
I was looking out for a partner. 
On my way to California I came 
across a chap who, it seemed to 
me, would suit. This was Joseph 
Sprenger. He was a few years 
older than I, but to all appearance 
a light-hearted devil-may-care fel- 
low. He told me he had been long 
wandering about in search of for- 
tune, and had found a slice of it 
several times, but had always some- 
how thrown it away again. I was 
much taken with him, and we easily 
struck a bargain between us. We 
reached the gold land all right, 


* The examining magistrate. 
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and after a time we fell in luck’s 
way. We worked hard for some- 
thing like three years, after which 
we returned to New York with the 
produce of our labour. When we 
had realised, we found ourselves in 
possession of above thirty thousand 
American dollars, to be equally 
shared between the two. We re- 
solved to go back to our native 
land. We purchased cash for 
fifteen thousand dollars American 
notes ; the remainder of our store 
was to pay our travelling expenses. 

‘I had even in California found 
that Sprenger was far from steady. 
He was over fond of the company 
of topers and gamblers it appeared 
to me; still he was easily led, and 
I had great influence over him; 
so no great harm was done till we 
reached New York. 

‘Here I found it no easy work 
to keep my partner away from the 
liquor-bar and the cards and the 
dice. I saw, to my sorrow, that 
Sprenger was a passionate gambler; 
and from the hints and remarks 
he would occasionally drop I had 
good reason to believe that he had 
more than once or twice wilfully 
thrown away the fairest chances, 
and I therefore had great cause 
to fear that he might be tempted 
to do the same thing again. How- 
ever, by dint of careful watch- 
ing and friendly remonstrance, I 
managed to keep him pretty 
straight, until we reached London 
at last. 

‘Naturally wanting to see the 
sights of that wonderful city, we 
agreed to stay there a short time. 
One day, when we were visiting 
the great Museum, we got acci- 
dentally separated, alas! for from 
that unlucky hour dates the fatal 
chain of misfortunes, leading ulti- 
mately to the sad death of my late 
companion and friend, and to my 
appearance here in peril of my own 
life. Sprenger did not return to 
our lodgings till late next morning. 


He had been drinking hard; he 
was full of boisterous mirth; he 
had met an old New York friend, 
he told me—a jolly fellow—and 
they were going in for a little Lon- 
don life now. I remonstrated with 
him as a friend ; I warned him to 
distrust his New York acquaint- 
ance. He took a handful of gold 
and silver from his pocket, telling 
me, with great glee, that he could 
take care of himself, and. that he 
had won this little lot of the New 
Yorker, and was determined to 
have another shy at him that very 
night. Well, I warmly argued the 
case with him, and I thought I had 
got him all right. He promised 
to follow my counsel, and agreed 
to stay at home that day. In the 
afternoon—it was the 18th of April 
—he sat down to write a letter. He 
wanted an envelope—there was 
none; I told him we could get one 
on our way to our supper, and he 
might post his letter next day. 
He finished his letter then, and put 
it into his pocket-book. Just then 
the landlord of the house came 
into our room, to ask me to look 
at a lock up-stairs which had got 
jammed, as he understood that I 
was a locksmith. I went. When 
I returned, five minutes after, I 
found Sprenger gone. I did not 
see him again till eight o’clock next 
morning. He looked pale as death. 
“ My money is gone!” he ex- 
claimed frantically; “ gone—every 
note of it, every dollar, every cent ! 
I am cleaned out! I am a beggar !” 
He was fearful to look at in his 
frantic despair. I tried to calm 
him. At last I got out of him, bit 
by bit, that he had taken advan- 
tage of my short absence to go 
away to meet his New York ac- 
quaintance ; that they had had 
supper together, with lots of wine 
and spirits ; that he had then been 
taken by his vile tempter to a 
“snug” gaming hell, among a lot 
of strangers, who had been playing 
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recklessly for hundred and thou- 
sand pound notes, as he was told 
and believed. The demon of 
gambling had then come over him, 
and he had ultimately been stripped 
of every cent. In his despair he 
had shown fight, when he was 
knocked down senseless ; and on 
recovering he found himself lying 
at the foot of the Nelson Monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square. He was 
altogether unable to point out the 
house, the street, or even the part 
of London where he had lost his 
all. 

‘We were total strangers in 
London. ‘There was nothing left 
for us, then, but to put up with 
things as they unfortunately had 
turned out, and to get away as 
quickly as we could. _ I clearly 
understood now that Sprenger had 
not the least control over his pas- 
sions when once excited. His 
wretchedness and despair touched 
me deeply, however. I offered 
him five hundred dollars of my 
share to enable him to go back to 
California. He frankly told me it 
would be no use, unless he could 
find another companion to watch 
over him as I had done. No, he 
would rather go home to his native 
place in Austria; and if I would 
give him the five hundred dollars 
he might begin life once more there 
with a fair chance. 

‘So it was settled. He was to 
come along with me to Fichten- 
hain, where I would hand him the 
money. I would meanwhile pay 
all expenses; and I gave him a 
score of thalers or so to put in his 
pocket. 

‘We came over by steamer to 
Hamburg, thence by rail to Eisen- 
ach. The rest of our journey to 
Fichtenhain we were to make on 
foot. On our road we went into 
an inn for refreshment. After din- 
ner there we set out again. Ever 
since our arrival at Eisenach sta- 
tion Sprenger had seemed rather 


strange. Soon after we had started 
on our walk, he asked me quite 
abruptly, whether I really meant 
to give him five hundred dollars ; 
and then again whether I meant 
five hundred dollars, and no more. 
I told him that I meant to give 
him the five hundred dollars pro- 
mised, and the remainder of the 
cash in my purse, which might 
come to sixty thalers orso. When 
we had passed Lilienfeld, and 
reached the little footpath in the 
wood, so well known to me from 
my childhood, he suddenly stopped, 
and told me that he would rather 
not go along with me to Fichten- 
hain, and would take his money 
there and then. This he said in 
a blustering half- threatening way, 
giving me an ugly iook which 
really disconcerted me not a little. 
We were seemingly alone in the 
wood ; not a soul was to be seen 
on the road. Indeed, I had known 
Sprenger as an apparently good- 
natured fellow ; but as I had found 
by sad experience that he could so 
easily let the passion of gambling 
master him, it naturally occurred 
to me that he might give way with 
equal facility to other passions, 
and that it would be the height of 
imprudence to give him a chance 
to strip me, perhaps, of all I pos- 
sessed. 

‘I therefore firmly declined to 
let him have the money then. I 
told him he must come along with 
me to Fichtenhain. He consented 
at last with a very bad grace. 
When we had been walking some 
ten minutes, he suddenly said he 
felt so tired that he must rest a 
little. I consented, and we seated 
ourselves on the trunk of a fallen 
tree. He seemed to make it a 
point to keep away from me as 
far as he could. I did not like 
his face at all. 

‘Took here,” he said, “Conrad, 
you had better give me the money 
here: I can walk back. I will 
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not go along with you to your vil- 
lage ; and you had better make it 
five thousand dollars instead of five 
hundred. You know we made the 
money together. You could not 
have done it alone—as little as I 
could. I have had bad luck, true; 
but I mean to turn over a new 
leaf, and to do this I must have 
five thousand dollars. I might 
even ask you to give me the half 
of the money; but I will be satis- 
fied with a third—hand it over, 
then !” 

‘I was fairly startled. But I tried 
to keep my composure. [I stared 
at him; his face looked as if me- 
ditating mischief. 

** Joseph,” I said at last, after a 
few moments’ thought, “I have 
been a good friend and companion 
to you, and I mean to be so now. 
You have foolishly, nay wickedly, 
gambled away your share of our 
earnings ; I am afraid you will do 
the same over again if you have 
another chance. Still, I will con- 
sent to give you two thousand dol- 
lars instead of five hundred when 
we reach Fichtenhain; and if you 
can hereafter show me that you 
have turned over a new leaf, you 
shall have the other three thou- 
sand you demand. There! Mind, 
this is my last word; so we had 
better be off, for you see evening 
is closing in.” 

‘As I was talking I glanced 
at Sprenger’s face sideways. It 
cleared, and for a brief time he 
looked the old good-natured fel- 
low again. 

*“ All right, old boy,” he said, 
“that will do; I will trust you. Let 
us be moving.” 

‘At this moment we heard a 
rustling noise, and immediately 
after a stranger stood before us; a 
middle-aged man, dressed in a long 
blue surtout—the same, in fact, 
who has been described by the 
Baron Lilienfeld. 

‘We had met this gentleman 
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before, I recollected, at the inn 
where we had dined. He sat far 
away from usinacorner. I should 
have taken no notice of him had 
he not stared at me and Sprenger 
in a most extraordinary fashion, 
his eyes travelling restlessly from 
one to the other. He made me feel 
somewhat uncomfortable, indeed, 
and I called Joseph’s attention to 
his strange ways ; but Joseph clearly 
was on other thoughts intent and 
took no notice. The strange gen- 
tleman, however, left the inn be- 
fore we did, and I had forgotten 
all about him when he so suddenly 
made his appearance before us. 

‘He stared at us with his weird 
eyes, which made me feel quite 
uneasy. 

‘ “ Good-evening, gentlemen,” he 
said politely. Then fixing his eyes 
intently upon Joseph, he said to 
him, in sharp incisive tones, almost 
threatening, “ Look you, sir; there 
has been a witness to what you 
have been saying. So you had 
better beware, and mind what you 
are about.” 

‘He turned round sharply, and 
had disappeared in the wood be- 
fore either of us had recovered 
from our surprise. I observed that 
Joseph looked greatly troubled, 
and kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

‘We rose to go. Joseph walked 
before me with long rapid strides. 
Something was working in his mind 
clearly; for he was jerking his 
arms about in a strange fashion. 
All at once he turned round to me, 
his face once more wearing the old 
ugly look. 

*** Conrad,” he cried, “ give me 
the two thousand dollars here, and 
let me go back. I will not go to 
Fichtenhain with you. I am sure 
you want todo me. You will not 
keep your promise when we get 
there. Give me the money at 
once.” 


‘I firmly replied, “No; you 
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get nothing until we reach Fichten- 
hain, when I promise you, on my 
soul, you shall have the two thou- 
sand dollars, but not a cent till 
then.” 

‘He sulkily went on. I saw, to 
my horror, that he put his hand 
into the right pocket of his trousers. 
I knew that he carried a large spring 
dagger-knife there. I instinctively 
felt for my revolver in my breast- 
pocket. I drew it, to be prepared 
for all contingencies. He suddenly 
turned upon me, trying to lay hold 
of me with his left hand, brandish- 
ing the open knife in his right. 
“Dog!” he cried, his face dis- 
torted with evil passion, “your 
money—and your life !” 

‘I sprang sideways to avoid the 
desperate clutch of his left hand. 
He followed me. I cocked my re- 
volver. “ For God’s sake, Joseph,” 
I cried, “ mind what you are about ; 
remember there is a witness against 

ou.” 

‘He laughed a fiendish laugh, 
and continued his efforts to reach 
me with his knife. 

‘«T fire, Joseph,” I cried desper- 
ately, “if you do not keep off.” 

‘He made another fierce plunge 
at me. I was distracted, half with 
fear, half with anger, I must con- 
fess—anger that this vile mur- 
derous wretch should want to kill 
me, in return for my kindness to 
him. He was upon me. I fired. 
He fell with a deep groan. I re- 
covered my senses. I bent over 
him. He was stone dead. I assure 
you, on my soul’s salvation, gentle- 
man of the jury, that I was in a 
most pitiable state. I hoped at 
first the stranger in the blue coat 
would return. He could not have 
gone very far ; he must have heard 
the shot fired. I waited in vain ; 
he did not come back. I remained 
alone with the dead. At last I 
recovered sufficient composure to 
think of continuing my way home. 
The rest you know. 


*And now, Sir President and 
honourable court and gentlemen 
of the jury, you know all. God 
Almighty is my witness that I have 
spoken the truth. It has been a 
most fatal affair to me throughout. 
I killed Joseph Sprenger in self- 
defence ; I repeat it. Yet his death 
lies heavy at my heart. I could 
almost wish it had been the other 
way, and he had stabbed me. As 
my evil star will have it, that 
stranger, who could testify in my 
favour, has not been found. He 
has disappeared, without leaving a 
trace behind. I can, then, only 
once more solemnly appeal to the 
Almighty Creator of the world to 
be mywitness. I have been brought 
up religiously, gentlemen of the 
jury. I would never take the name 
of the Lord in vain. Believe me, 
then, gentlemen, I implore you, 
—believe that I speak the truth. 
May God guide you ! 

Here the prisoner, who had 
spoken throughout in a calm, firm, 
clear voice, broke down, and sank 
back on his seat. 

Although his statement had 
appeared clear and consistent in 
every part, and the manner of his 
delivery had, in its very simplicity, 
borne the impress of truth upon it, 
yet it was evident that it had not 
carried conviction to the minds of 
even the audience in court, and still 
less to the jury and the judges. 

‘Conrad Tuchmann,’ said the 
president, ‘it is not my wish to 
weaken the impression which your 
statement may have made upon 
the jury. I will add that it agrees 
in detail with everything you have 
said before the examining cri- 
minal judge in the preliminary 
proceedings. I will not even call 
it simply plausible, lest I should 
thereby injure your case and weaken 
the force of the defence which 
yourcounsel will, in duetime, plead 
before the court and jury. Nay, I 
will even go so far as to admit that 
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there is no inherently wild im- 
probability in any part of it. But, 
after making this large measure of 
concession, I deem it still my im- 
perative duty to point out to you 
certain weak and doubtful parts of 
your statement, and to ask you to 
explain them if you can. First 
and foremost, I have to inquire of 
you how it happens that you pro- 
fess to know nothing whatever of 
the deceased Sprenger except that 
his Christian name was Joseph 
Maria, and that he was an Austrian?” 

‘His passport says no more, Sir 
President,’ meekly objected the 
accused. 

‘True, but then we all know that 
they are not particular about pass- 
ports in the New World. How- 
ever, you were the man’s friend 
and companion for years. It is 
barely credible that you should 
never have conversed together of 
your birthplaces, families, school- 
years, and many other subjects in 
which people, more particularly 
far away from their native lands, 
are apt to take a lively interest. 
How is this? Can you account 
for it in any way ?” 

‘I can only repeat, Sir President, 
that we never talked about such 
matters. I am not inquisitive by 
nature and temperament, Sir Presi- 
dent, and I assure you it never 
occurred to me to ask Joseph 
about his home and his family. I 
thought I knew the man, which 
was sufficient for me to know. I 
never troubled about his connec- 
tions. I did not even ask him to 
whom he was writing in London 
on the day when he gave me the 
slip. I suppose Joseph took no 
interest in my family affairs either ; 
for, until we reached Ejisenach, he 
never even asked me about Fich- 
tenhain.’ 

‘Well, let that pass then,’ said 
the president, with a dissatisfied 
air. ‘ But now I must put a crucial 
question to you. How did it hap- 
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pen that, when you had slain a 
fellow-creature in self-defence, ad- 
mitted for argument’s sake, you 
never thought of giving information 
of the fact to the authorities at the 
nearest place within your reach— 
say at your own village? You 
must have felt that it was your im- 
perative duty and, if innocent, 
your safest course to do so. How 
can you account for not having 
breathed a syllable of this occur- 
rence @éven to your own parents ?” 

‘I fully feel the weight of your 
remark, Sir President. It was, 
indeed, a most fatal omission. 1 
ought to have given information at 
once. All I can say in explana- 
tion of this grievous mistake is, 
that I felt naturally reluctant to 
break in so rudely upon the joy of 
my poor parents. I wanted to let 
the Lord’s-day pass in peace and 
quiet. On Monday morning I was 
ready to take all necessary steps, 
but you know I was arrested on 
Sunday.’ 

‘True, Conrad Tuchmann, but 
you must see that the court can 
hardly avoid looking upon this 
statement of your intention as an 
after-thought. Then, again, you say 
that the mysterious stranger in the 
blue coat had actually threatened 
the deceased with his likely evi- 
dence in the event that he should 
resort to violence against you. 
You say also that the stranger must 
have heard the shot fired. What 
more natural than to suppose that 
he would at once communicate 
with the authorities? Did not this 
impress you with the imperative 
necessity upon you to make your 
statement at once ?” 

‘But then, Sir President, if the 
stranger had made a statement to 
the authorities, he would have 
cleared me. So there could be no 
harm done to my cause, I thought, 
by two days’ delay. I now feel 
how fatally wrong I have been in 
this.’ 

F 
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‘Well, let that also pass. But 
now I come to ‘a point where I 
am sorry to find your statement 
flatly contradicted by two witnesses 
in the case. You have told us 
that you defrayed all travelling ex- 
penses from London to here. 
Have you done so throughout ?” 

‘I have, Sir President ; I paid 
all expenses on the road.’ 

Here the president, turning to 
the usher of the court, told that 
official to call Michael and Maria 
Weber, the landlord and landlady 
of the inn where Tuchmann and 
Sprenger had dined on their way 
to Fichtenhain. 

They both swore positively that 
it was the deceased, and not the 
accused, who had paid the bill at 
the inn. 

‘What have you to say to this ?” 
said the president, with some 
severity, addressing the prisoner. 

‘I cannot understand it, Sir 
President. I cannot for the life 
of me bring it to mind otherwise 
than that I paid everywhere on the 
road.’ 

‘It seems rather strange that 
the poor hanger-on, who was, 
according to your statement, de- 
pendent on your charity, should 
have paid the bill. Yet here we 
have good evidence of the fact.’ 

The prisoner helplessly placed 
his hand on his brow, then sank 
back on his seat, murmuring rather 
than saying, ‘I cannot account for 
it. Icannot. I only know I thought 
I had paid everywhere.’ 

This completed the exposition 
of the facts of the case. The presi- 
dent adjourned the court for an 
hour. The accused was led back 
to his cell, whilst the judges, jury, 
counsel, and audience went to dine. 


In the Hotel Zum Schwarzen 
Mohren a dozen guests were sitting 
at table. Among them were several 
of the jurors and a few advocates 
learned in the law. 


The trial proceedings to be pre- 
sently resumed formed, of course, 
the exclusive subject of conversa- 
tion. The jurors were naturally 
reticent ; but the advocates talked 
freely. 

‘What think you of the prisoner's 
statement, uncle?’ said one of the 
younger lawyers to a sedate middle- 
aged counsel, who, to judge by the 
respectful attention paid to every 
word that fell from his lips, was 
evidently looked upon as a big 
gun. 

* Looking to the man and to the 
manner in which he gave his speech, 
I should unhesitatingly opine that 
the statement deserved the jury’s 
most serious attention. But the 
matter was cut a little too artisti- 
cally, to my mind; the details 
seemed totally toonicely; ina word, 
the prisoner seemed to me to speak 
too well. Somehow I could not 
altogether dismiss the notion which 
would obtrude itself on my mind, 
that Wolff (the prisoner’s counsel) 
had had an over-large share in the 
composition of the prisoner's ut- 
terances. Well, we shall soon see 
what Wolff will make of it. The 
prisoner could not have hit upon 
a better advocate, and I am sure 
Wolff will make a determined stand 
and a hard fight for it. Only I do 
not see quite clearly how he is to 
dispose of those two damning 
pieces of evidence—the letter and 
the proved fact, so strenuously dis- 
puted by the prisoner, that, in the 
only one instance which the instruc- 
tion could by any chance bring to 
light, it was the deceased beggar 
who paid the bill, not his wealthy 
companion. Still the man’s tale 
may be true to the letter. We 
lawyers are in the habit of seeing 
such strange things happen.’ 

‘ But,’ returned the younger man, 
‘the looks of the poor fellow speak 
volumes in his favour to my mind. 
Besides, I really donot think that 
the prosecution has made out a 








clear case. It is all circumstantial, 
after all. It has always seemed hard 
to me to call upon the accused 
to prove that he is not guilty; it 
seems to me tantamount to asking 
him to provea negative. The onus 
probandi should really and abso- 
lutely lie with the prosecution.’ 

* So it does, my dear nephew; so 
it does,’ returned the elder counsel. 
‘But the proof need only be suffi- 
cient to satisfy reasonable minds, 
men of plain common sense, you 
see.’ The young barrister bowed 
ironically. ‘And you must bear 
in mind that we have a partial ad- 
mission in this case. Of course, if 
the prisoners averment can be 
made out, that he killed deceased 
fairly and of necessity in self-de- 
fence, there is an end of the matter. 
But if not, you must clearly per- 
ceive that the admission is a most 
important item in the subject-mat- 
ter before the jury.’ 

‘But you cannot divide a man’s 
confession. You must take the 
whole or none of it. That is an 
old legal maxim, I take it ? 

‘Do you think the prisoner in- 
nocent ?’ asked a juror across the 
table. 

‘I doindeed!’ replied the young 
man. ‘I feel inclined to goa little, 
or rather a great deal, by instinct 
in such matters. And to my in- 
stinct there was truth in every word 
that unhappy young man uttered.’ 

‘Hem!’ said the juror, with a 
doubtful shake of the head. 

‘ Jngenuus puer ! Happy youth, 
who can still follow the guidance 
of instinct and act upon impulse !’ 
cried the senior barrister, patronis- 
ingly patting the head of his junior. 

* The time will come but too soon 
when the sad experiences of life 
will make you throw all your gene- 
rous instincts and impulses to the 
winds, and submit to the guidance 
of cold reason alone. I would in- 


deed gladly go along with you in 
your belief in the innocence of the 
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man. I say again-I like his looks 
much ; but you see there are these 
awkward facts against him, which 
it is so difficult to get over. Then 
there is that mysterious stranger. 
He is made to play such a very 
important, yet so highly inconsist- 
ent, part. One can barely avoid 
thinking that Wolff has had some- 
thing to do with the meteoric ap- 
pearance of that stranger in the 
wood. Lilienfeld’s evidence may 
have suggested it to him. Mind, 
I do not say that it d/dso, but surely 
it is not improbable it may have 
done so. What, in the name of 
all that is sensible, can have be- 
come of that blue-coated mystery ? 
“Look you, sir,” he says to a total 
stranger to him in a wood, “ here 
is a witness if you do anything 
wrong; so you had better mind 
what you are about.” Then he 
goes off, and though he must have 
heard a shot fired soon after, he 
never takes the least notice, and 
apparently disappears from the face 
of the earth. Life is not a fairy 
tale, my boy. But I think we had 
better be off. We are the last two 
left at table, everybody else is gone 
back to the court. Let’s be mov- 
ing. I am afraid it will go hard 
with the prisoner as matters stand 
—unless a miracle were to happen.’ 

‘Do you believe in miracles ?’ 
asked a stranger, who suddenly 
stood before the two barristers. 

He was a tall, gentlemanly, mid- 
dle-aged man, dressed in a long 
blue surtout. He had a small tra- 
velling-bag of morocco leather 
slung over his shoulder, and wore 
a low-crowned gray-felt hat. He 
had a highly intellectual, most 
mobile face, with very remarkable 
sharp dark piercing eyes, which 
seemed to travel restlessly over 
the faces of those whom he was ad- 
dressing with glances like flashes 
of lightning, taking in and reading 
every feature and every motion, 
and apparently striving to gaze 
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straight through the windows of the 
mind into the depth of its most 
hidden recesses. 

He had been seated in a far 
corner of the room, where he had 
been watching with deep interest the 
conversation at the dinner-table. 

‘Do you believe in miracles?” 
asked the stranger. ‘I daresay 
you do not,’ he ran on, without 
waiting a reply. ‘ You are lawyers 
—matter-of-fact men; you believe 
in nothing—least of all in wonders. 
Yet you believe in chance. Of 
course you do. Chance is one of 
the most important factors in the 
affairs of man, particularly in those 
that generally come under your 
more especial cognisance. Now, 
you see, to me chance and miracle 
are interchangeable terms. What 
is chance? what isa miracle? Why, 
they are both simply occurrences 
whose causes and objects escape 
our penetration. And of course 
we are not to believe in them be- 
cause we cannot fathom the laws 
which underlie them? Pshaw! 
there are more things in heaven 
and on earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy, you know. Why, 
look at me—I am a wonder !’ 

The two barristers looked at one 
another. 

‘Here we have our mysterious 
stranger, whispered the elder to 
the younger; ‘and he seems to 
turn out something—if not exactly 
like a lunatic, still clearly with a 
tile loose somehow; which is a 
pity, as something might have been 
got from him in favour of your 
protégé, Charles.’ 

‘It is a pity indeed,’ responded 
Charles briefly, in a whisper. 

‘What do you know about it?’ 
said the stranger, with perfect com- 
posure, taking in and fixing both 
their faces simultaneously, as it 
were, in one and the same sweep- 
ing glance. ‘Why must I have a 
tile loose? Because I talk unusual 
sense—is that it ? 


The two barristers looked em- 
barrassed. They had spoken in 
whispers; yet this strange man, 
with his mysterious uncanny eyes, 
had heard them. 

* Never mind,’ the stranger con- 
tinued, a fine ironical smile flitting 
over his intelligent face—‘ never 
mind, gentlemen; you are quite 
right. Though not much ofa luna- 
tic’ (smiling), ‘I am indeed the 
man to whom you allude; and 
that’s why I talk about a miracle. 
My unexpected appearance here is 
a miracle. It is by the merest acci- 
dent that Iam here. I arrived here 
an hour and a half ago, just in time 
to miss my train. Had I not 
accidentally dropped in here to 
dine, I should have been off again 
at five o’clock. Now, of course, I 
will go along with you to the court 
to give my evidence in the case— 
that is, supposing you will kindly 
allow me to accompany you.’ 

‘ With the greatest pleasure, sir,’ 
said the elder barrister. ‘ I am de- 
lighted that a lucky chance should 
have thrown us thus together. Let 
us go.’ Then, in a barely audible 
whisper to his nephew, ‘ If he does 
not change his mind on the way, 
and give us the slip. He looks to 
me as volatile as his eyes.’ 

‘No, no, you need not be afraid 
that I mean to give you the slip. 
I am not quite so volatile as that,’ 
said the stranger, smiling affably 
upon them. 

‘Lord, what acute hearing you 
have!’ cried the old barrister in- 
voluntarily. 

‘ Have I? returned the stranger, 
with a chuckle. 

This put an end, of course, to all 
farther attempts at whispering, and 
the three went silently along to 
the court-house. They were some 
twenty minutes behind time. 

The attorney -general was ad- 
dressing the jury. A shrewd lawyer 
and good forensic speaker, he had 
just placed before the jury a most 
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lucid summary of the facts of the 
case as they had come out in evi- 
dence ; and he had seemingly de- 
monstrated, by the almost irresis- 
tible force of logical reasoning, the 
inherent weakness and lack of pro- 
bability of the accused’s attempted 
exculpation. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ he con- 
tinued impressively, ‘is there any 
one present in this court who has 
attentively followed the proceed- 
ings and listened to the evidence 
with a fair, unbiassed, rational 
mind, but must feel convinced that 
the highly ingenious statement 
pleaded in defence and explanation 
is naught but a clever concoction, 
suggested, perhaps, to the accused 
by his eminent advocate? I am 
indeed rather curious to ‘see with 
what digestive sauce that rather in- 
digestible dish will be set before 
us by my learned friend, who is in 
the constant habit of surprising 
judges, juries, bar, and public by 
the brilliancy of his oratory, the 
extent and profundity of his legal 
lore, the acuteness and subtlety of 
his analytical mind, and his un- 
rivalled power of proving almost 
anything he has set his mind on to 
prove. Where is this mysterious 
witness who is so passionately ad- 
jured to step forth in support of the’ 
(with a sneer) ‘ingenious romance 
of the defence? I have a shrewd 
notion, gentlemen of the jury, that 
if the witness were to appear he 
would turn the tables upon the 
prisoner; he would irrefragably 
show that the prisoner has fitted 
his own story, his own character, 
his own acts and deeds, upon his 
now dumb-mouthed victim. Do 
we not know that almost anything 
may be safely put upon the dead? 
—they cannot contradict, they can- 
not disprove. No matter. I ask 
again, Where is this mysterious 
witness? where is he? where? 
Alas, echo answers ——’ 

‘Here!’ said a tall blue-coated 
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gentleman blandly, stepping into 
the witness-box, to which a young 
barrister had led him. 

The surprise in court was in- 
tense and universal. It was a coup 
de thédtre on a real stage. 

‘The stranger! The mad stran- 
ger!’ exclaimed Baron Rosen von 
Lilienfeld involuntarily. 

‘ My witness! Gracious, merci- 
ful Lord in heaven, my witness !’ 
cried the prisoner, with an hysterical 
sob ; then, throwing himself on his 
knees, with his hands folded in 
thankful prayer, he ejaculated, in 
accents which all in court felt 
came from the depths of his heart, 
‘In Thee have I put my trust, O 
Lord! To Thee have I called in 
my sore tribulation ; and, behold, 
Thou hast mercifully heard me! 
Praised be Thy holy name!’ 

This made a deep impression 
upon all, except upon the new wit- 
ness in the box, who took no heed 
of it, nor showed any sign of irri- 
tation at being called mad in open 
court. Since his appearance on 
the scene his eyes had hung on the 
attorney-general’s lips. Now they 
were intently fixed upon the presi- 
dent’s face, of which they seemed 
to be taking possession and stock 
at the same time. 

The president had risen to re- 
quest the attorney-general to sus- 
pend his address, as a highly im- 
portant witness in the case had un- 
expectedly turned up. He (the 
president) had just this moment 
been informed of this by Councillor 
Gockel (the elder of the two bar- 
risters who had brought the witness 
to court). 

‘ Your name, witness ?’ asked the 
president. 

‘Martin Hessler, Sir President. 
A native of Elberfeld, in Rhine- 
land-Westphalia, passing through 
here on my way to Hamburg. 
Here,’ handing a folded paper to 
the usher, ‘is my legitimation.’ 

The paper was found to be a pass- 
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port, in perfect order, with several 
leaves attached to it covered with 
a wilderness of visas, showing the 
bearer to be a frequent and exten- 
sive traveller. 

‘Your station, profession, or 
business ?” 

‘I have a moderate independ- 
ence, Sir President, and follow no 
profession or business.’ 

‘Are you aware of the subject 
of these proceedings ?” 

‘Yes, Sir President. Having 
accidentally gone to dine in the 
Schwarzen Mohren, I gathered the 
subject and nature of these pro- 
ceedings from the conversation of 
the gentlemen at table.’ 

‘ Have you any evidence to give 
in this case ?” 

‘Yes, Sir President.’ 

‘ Are you ready to give such evi- 
dence, and to affirm the truth of it 
upon your solemn oath ?” 

‘J am, Sir President.’ 

* Look at the accused. Do you 
know him? When and where have 
you seen him before ? 

The witness looked at the pri- 
soner, who had meanwhile partly 
recovered his composure. He then 
fixed the president again with his 
magnetic eye, and replied, 

‘I recognise the accused, Sir 
President. In April last I passed 
through here on my way to Italy. 
As my train would not start till late 
in the evening, I took a walk along 
the road to Meiningen. I went 
into a roadside inn for refresh- 
ment. I saw the accused there, 
seated at a small table along with 
a companion. Both men were 
dressed alike. The accused’s com- 
panion was a few inches taller. 
His face looked hazgard and yel- 
low. They were having their din- 
ner. They sat side by side. They 
clearly were having a confidential 
chat together. I am a Physiogno- 
mist. There was a marked con- 
trast between the two faces, which 
attracted my attention. The ac- 
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cused’s looked open, ingenuous, 
and candid—the same as it does 
now, save that it was quite free then 
from the cloud of acute mental suf- 
fering which is clearly discernible 
on it now. The other man’s face 
looked weak and wicked, to ex- 
press it briefly. There was not a 
trace of moral restraint in it. I 
mentally summed it up as that of a 
man who would under but slight 
temptation give way to evil pas- 
sions, not stopping short even of 
the most heinous crime to work 
his wicked will, if once he could 
screw up his rather defective cou- 
rage to the sticking-point ; for his 
eyes showed to me malignity con- 
tending with cowardice. It was 
this marked contrast between the 
two faces which caused me to give 
my undivided attention to their talk 
and their doings. 

‘ “ Shall we have to walk far,” the 
other asked the accused, “to get 
to the wood ?” 

‘*Only a few miles,” was the 
reply. 

** Do you think you will find the 
footpath you talk of ?” 

**“ Yes, of course. It branches 
off the road to Gerstorff on the left, 
some hundred strides or so from 
Lilienfeld Manor House, which we 
have to pass.” 

*“ And is it such a lonely wood 
as you say ?” 

*“ Quite lonely—that part of it, 
at least, through which the path 
runs. Except on Sundays there is 
hardly ever a soul to be met there.” 

‘« Suppose a man were to hang 
himself thereabout: how soon do 
you think they'd find the body ?” 

‘“ What queer questions you 
ask !” replied the accused, laughing. 
““Why, it might be months, if he 
did it a few yards away from the 
path. But that cannot matter to us. 
I, for one, am not a-going to jump 
from a tree with a rope tied one 
end round a high branch, the other 
round my neck. And I do not 
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think, Joseph, you are a likely sort 
of chap to do such a foolish thing.” 

‘“Verytrue,” returned the other; 
“it was only an idle question to pass 
the time. We had better be moving, 
though ; it is getting on for even- 
ing. I say, Conrad, you just let 
me pay the bill here—will you ?” 

*** Why ?” said the accused, with 
some signs of surprise. 

‘ “ Simply that I may not always 
look the beggar. Let me settle here 
foronce. You know I have all the 
money you gave me in my pocket. 
And,” he added, with a light laugh, 
“as you will give me the balance 
of the travelling cash in yours, 
it will not cost me a cent after 
all.” 

*“ All right, Joseph, have your 
will; pay away if it makes you 
happy.” 

‘It all comes back to me; it 
comes all back to my memory !’ 

The prisoner, starting up from his 
bench, burst out, upon the uncon- 
trollable impulse of the moment, 
‘ Yes, Sir President, so it was. He 
asked me to let him pay, and I 
let him. I had clean forgotten all 
about it. I remember it all now. 
This gentleman has given our con- 
versation almost word for word. 
Sir President—’ 

Here the accused, who had 
been running on impetuously, was 
stopped, and severely reproved for 
his unseemly interruption of the 
proceedings. He humbly apolo- 
gised to the court, and sat down 
on his bench, 

The president asked the witness 
to wait a moment before proceed- 
ing with his evidence. He then 
bent over his notes, in search of 
something apparently. Without 
raising his head, he asked the wit- 
ness, ‘ Were you seated quite close 
to the two travellers ? 

The president looked up again, 
awaiting the reply, which did not 
come, however. In fact, the witness 
took no notice of the query. 
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‘Why do you not answer my 
question, sir?’ said the president 
somewhat sternly. 

‘ Have you asked me a question, 
Sir President?’ queried the witness 
in return, to the intense amaze- 
ment of all in court, including the 
president, who exclaimed, some- 
what impatiently, and with a trifle 
of anger, 

* Have L asked you a question ? 
You know I have. I spoke loud 
enough, I am sure.’ 

A smile flitted over Hessler’s in- 
telligent face. 

‘I humbly beg your pardon, Sir 
President. May I venture to pray 
you to repeat your question ?’ 

The president looked at the wit- 
ness for a moment almost as in- 
tently as the latter was looking at 
him. Then he repeated the ques- 
tion sternly and emphatically, al- 
tering it, however, to, 

‘Where were you seated, witness, 
when this conversation took place?’ 

‘TI sat in one corner of the room, 
Sir President ; they at the corner 
opposite.’ 

‘Then you were not quite close 
to them ?” 

‘By no means. It was a large 
room. There were some eighteen 
or twenty feet between us.’ 

‘And yet you profess to repeat 
every word they were saying to one 
another ?” 

‘Yes, Sir President; not word 
for word, of course, but the general 
purport of their talk. I have a 
retentive memory.’ 

The president again looked long 
and steadily at the witness, who 
remained perfectly unconcerned, 
however. 

‘Go on with your statement, 
witness,’ said the president at last. 

‘The queer question put to the 
accused byhis companion—clearly, 
to my mind at least, with a view 
to ascertain whether the wood, 
whither they were taking their way, 
was very lonely—and the strange 
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request about the settlement of the 
bill, made me suspect the intentions 
of the taller of the two travellers. 
The accused looked so absolutely 
unsuspecting, that I made up my 
mind to warn him somehow, or 
rather to caution the other to take 
care what he was doing, which 
seemed to me the safer course of 
the two. So I left the inn precipi- 
tately, and walked briskly onward 
in the direction which I knew the 
two were going to take. I soon 
came to a kind of garden-house or 
pavilion by the roadside. A gen- 
tleman was leaning out of the 
window. I asked him—’ 

‘Stop!’ said the president. ‘ Look 
at that gentleman,’ pointing to the 
Baron Lilienfeld. ‘Do you know 
him ?’ 

The witness looked steadily at 
the baron for a minute or so. Then 
he turned again to the president, 
and said, 

‘I perfectly recollect that gentle- 
man. It was he who was leaning 
out of the window of the pavilion 
on theroad. Iasked him the road 
to Gerstorff. He directed me. I 
walked until I came to the foot- 
path on the left, alluded to by the 
accused to his companion. I hid 
among the trees. Some ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour after, the 
two came up. I followed them 
cautiously along the path, watching 
them closely all the time. They 
stopped, and sat down on the 
trunk of a fallen tree. They sat in 
line, the one at the one end, the 
other at the end opposite, both 
right in face of me, as I was watch- 
ing them from behind my hiding- 
placeamong the trees. I understood 
the companion of the accused to 
ask the latter to hand over, there 
and then, the money which he had 
promised him, and tomake it five 
thousand dollars instead of five 
hundred. His face looked wicked 
and threatening. He said, to the 
best of my recollection, “ Conrad, 


you know you ought to share with 
me. You could no more have 
made the money by yourself than 
I could. I have had bad luck, and 
dropped my share. I donot want 
you to go halves with me again ; I 
want only one-third—five thousand 
dollars, leaving you ten thousand. 
I mean to turn over a new leaf, 
and become steady. But for this I 
must have the five thousand dollars. 
So you had better hand them over.” 
To which the accused replied, “I 
have been a good companion and 
friend to you, Joseph, and I mean 
to be so still. I tell you what I'll 
do: I will give you two thousand 
dollars down when we reach Fich- 
tenhain,” or Fichtenstein—it was 
some such name, Sir President, 
which the accused mentioned, I 
am not positive which—“ and if 
you turn over a new leaf and prove 
that you are a steady man, I will 
give you the other three thousand. 
There !” 

‘I keenly watched the face of 
the man addressed as Joseph. I 
thought I saw the evil intention 
fade from his eyes and features. 
This, then, was the proper mo- 
ment for me to give him my cau- 
tion. I stepped suddenly forth to 
confront him. I impressively 
warned him to beware, as there 
had been a witness to the con- 
versation which he had just had 
with his companion. I then left 
the two to make my way back to 
the railway station as fast as I 
could, as I did not want to miss 
my train. Still, when again passing 
the same pavilion on the road, I 
stopped to speak to the gentleman 
at the window. I wished to com- 
municate to him my suspicions, 
and the course I had thought fit 
to pursue. I wanted to ask him to 
send his servants into the wood, to 
make assurance doubly sure. But 
he gave me no chance to speak to 
him. He withdrew himself to the 
remotest and darkest corner of the 
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room, and obstinately kept there, 
despite of my earnest entreaty to 
come back to the window that I 
might have speech with him. So 
I was compelled to leave him. I 
was just in time for the evening 
train. I have been in Italy ever 
since ; and it is only to-day that I 
quite accidentally learned the sad 
sequel of the affair. This is my 
evidence, Sir President.’ 

The witness had throughout 
spoken with the most perfect self- 
possession ; every word had been 
uttered by him without hesitation, 
in a calm clear voice. His evi- 
dence had obviously made a pro- 
found impression upon all in court, 
including the judges, the jury, and 
—the attorney-general. If this 
man was speaking the truth there 
was an end of the case; for, strange 
to say perhaps, in Germany coun- 
sel for the prosecution does not 
hold it to be incumbent upon him 
to do his best, or rather his worst, 
to send an accused man to the 
scaffold, when there may be a fair 
presumption of his innocence. 

A loud buzz ofconversation went 
through the hall for several mi- 
nutes, whilst the president was 
consulting with the other members 
of the court. 

The witness paid no attention 
whatever to this buzz of conversa- 
tion; his eyes were fixed steadily 
in the direction of the president. 

The latter at last turned again 
to the witness to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

‘Witness Hessler,’ he said, ‘ you 
heard nothing more after you had 
left the two in the wood ?” 

‘No, Sir President, 
whatever. I—’ 

‘Stop,’ said the president, in- 
terrupting him. ‘Listen to me 
attentively. Did you not hear a 
shot fired ?” 

‘No, Sir President. 
a shot fired ?” 

‘Why, sir, you must have heard 


nothing 


Was there 
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it fired. The witness Lilienfeld 
heard it quite distinctly ; and you, 
who profess to have such acute 
hearing that you can distinctly 
catch whispered conversations at 
twenty feet distance,—you mean 
to tell the court that you did not 
hear this shot fired ?” 

‘No, Sir President, indeed I did 
not hear the shot fired; and fora 
most sufficient reason—I am abso- 
lutely deaf, Sir President ! 

This cool statement was too 
much for the court, the jury, the 
bar, and the public. ‘Did you 
ever hear such impudence?’ every 
one asked his neighbour. 

* Yet you hear every word I am 
saying to you? What do you 
mean, witness? I must caution 
you that you will have to swear to 
the truth of your deposition.’ 

‘I have spoken the pure truth, 
Sir President,’ said the witness so- 
lemnly, ‘ and I am ready to take 
my oath on it. Allow me to ex- 
plain. I repeat to you that I am 
absolutely deaf, unfortunately for 
me. I could not hear the dis- 
charge ofa park ofartillery. Here,’ 
handing to the usher another folded 
paper, ‘is a medical certificate of 
exemption from military service, on 
account of incurable total deaf- 
ness. It is signed, as you will see, 
Sir President, by the surgeon- 
general of the staff of the Prussian 
army, and by three chief staff-sur- 
geons. The fact is, Sir President, 
that I had a very severe attack of 
brain-fever at the age of nineteen. 
When I recovered, my hearing was 
totally gone. All the doctors whom 
I consulted gave it as their opinion 
that I should never recover ‘the 
lost sense. ‘They have turned out 
to be right. I felt this to be a 
fearful affliction, I was so very 
young; still I saw a ray of hope. 
My studies, desultory though they 
had been, had taught me the great 
beneficent law ofcompensation and 
substitution which pervades all 
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creation. As the blind strive to 
find in the sense of touch a second 
sense of sight, so I resolved to 
hear, as it were, through my eyes. 
For hours and hours together I 
used to stand before the looking- 
glass talking at my reflected image, 
in German, French, and Italian— 
for I had passed several years in 
France and Italy. I also engaged 
people to talk to me in either of 
the three languages, and closely 
watched the changing expression 
of their eyes and features, and the 
motions of their lips. Some five 
years passed unremittingly in this 
eager and arduous pursuit after a 
substituted sense of hearing by 
sight more than fully realised my 
most sanguine hopes. Ever since 
then this acquired substituted sense 
has gone on improving, and I may 
truthfully say now that I hear in- 
deed through the sense of sight.’ 

Whilst the witness Hessler was 
delivering this statement in the 
simplest manner, as if he were dis- 
cussing the details of an every-day 
occurrence, and in truthful accents 
calculated to carry conviction to 
most minds, the deepest silence 
reigned in the hall of justice. The 
same silence continued to be kept 
even after the witness had done 
speaking, all eyes turning in eager 
expectation to the court. 

The president was observed to 
address some words to his learned 
brother on his right, who was seen 
to reply to his chief’s remarks. 
Both were looking curiously at the 
witness. The words were whis- 
pered in a low scarcely audible key, 
so that not a sound could possibly 
travel beyond the judges’ bench. 

The witness, with the same smile 
flitting over his features which 
had been remarked several times 
before, addressed the president. 

‘May I venture, Sir President, 
to ask your kind permission to 
make another brief statement to 
the court ?” 
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Permission being granted, the 
witness proceeded with his habitual 
calm, ‘I have just now seer you 
say to the gentleman on your 
right, “‘It is not altogether impos- 
sible what he asserts. It is not 
even quite improbable; but it 
sounds so strange that it requires a 
good deal of somewhat credulous 
faith to let it pass current.” The 
gentleman on your right replied, 
“TI should be sorry to believe it 
without better proof than we have 
had as yet. The man looks honest 
enough, and speaks with singular 
apparent truthfulness ; but then he 
may, after all, be a rogue and 
cheat, and his evidence not worth 
a pin.” You, Sir President, re- 
turned, “What object could he 
have in view?” to which the other 
gentleman replied, ‘“ Why, they 
may have been companions to- 
gether in California; they may 
have planned the murder between 
them, and the accomplice come 
forward now to get his partner 
acquitted, that they may share the 
plunder together; or” ’—here the 
witness hesitated an instant, then 
proceeded rather diffidently—‘I 
do not know whether to go on, 
but still I think it better to do so, 
that you may gain the most entire 
conviction of the truth of my state- 
ment—‘*or it may be one of old 
Wolft’s knavish dodges.” ’* 

A general titter ran through 
the court. Councillor Wolff looked 
daggers at the judge, who had thus 
disrespectfully taken his name in 
vain, and who, as well as the pre- 
sident, showed signs of the utmost 
amazement and of some vexation 
at the indiscreet revelation. 

‘I must fully admit the perfect 
correctness of your report of our 


* It may be as well to mention here that 
in 1856 the custom of wearing full beards 
and moustaches had not made much way 
yet in Thuringia, and had not reached the 
bench and the bar. So that the witness 
Hessler had to deal with clean-shaven faces 
only. 
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whispered conversation, Mr. Hess- 
ler, the president said at last cour- 
teously, ‘ and I will add that I feel 
much inclined to join in the ap- 
parent general belief in the truth 
of your evidence. But why did 
you not inform the court at once 
of your—infirmity ?” 

‘I was not asked, Sir President ; 
and my experience in life has 
taught me the wisdom of always 
keeping strictly within the record, 
as you gentlemen of the law have 
it.’ 

This caused another laugh in 
court. 

The attorney-general then rose, 
and, addressing the court, begged, 


in a few simple words, to abso- 
lutely withdraw the accusation 
against Conrad Tuchmann, and 
on the part of the crown to sanc- 
tion his immediate release from 
custody. 

General applause, which was 
not suppressed by order of the 
court, followed this announcement. 
Conrad Tuchmann had fainted 
clean away. His parents, who had, 
with indescribable anxiety, been 
‘waiting for the verdict’ outside 
the court, were speedily fetched 
in by the widow Lehmann, to have 
their ‘ boy’ handed over to them as 
if ‘new-born into the world,’ and 
—we may as well drop the curtain ! 


THE METEOR-WISH. 


A ROMANCE AND A REALITY. 


——_—>_— 


Last eve I wafted a prayer on high 
To the sound of ocean’s plash, 

As I marked across the starry sky 
A flaming meteor flash. 


For if, before that brilliancy 
To darkness again descend, 
One fervent wish shall uttered be, 
That wish shall gain its end. 


Dearest, I hold that legend trite 
To be plain prosaic fact ; 

Life’s ruling passion comes to light 
In such impulsive act. 


And when one master-passion sways 
Man’s bosom, we may not guess 

How firmly then his part he plays, 
With what insured success. 


And canst thou doubt the instinctive thought 
That into my memory came ; 

How largely my fleeting prayer was fraught 
With the mention of thy name? 


At least that was my thought—my word 
Was less romantic, I fear ; 

I wished—and, oh, may that wish be heard !— 
For a thousand per annum clear! 


MAURICE DAVIES. 
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In the heart of mid-Bloomsbury, 
as one may venture to call the 
British Museum, are stored divers 
testimonies to the magic power of 
Time. Changes more wonderful 
than any wrought by Circe’s wand 
have come to pass, in and upon the 
earth, at the long incessant shaking 
of gray Saturn’s hour-glass, and 
under the shadow of his restless 
wing. We move among the mute 
witnesses of the old fellow’s handi- 
work when we roam from chamber 
to chamber in the house that Smirke 
built. From the prehistoric day 


when this planet assumed a solid 
rind, on which, anon, monstrous 
shapes began to crawl—even from 
that dim mysterious beginning of 


all mundane existence—to the 
newest of new-fangled palzonto- 
graphy, and to the latest manifes- 
tation of human intelligence and 
skill, here are the visible proofs 
of the ‘one increasing purpose; 
here are the faint world-echoes of 
‘the ringing grooves of change.’ 
Do not think I am going to 
match with those marvellous muta- 
tions brought about by the All- 
Devourer—who seems to relish his 
food the more for the greater variety 
of forms and aspects which it takes 
in cooking—the brief succession of 
changes which have passed over 
Bloomsbury itself. I simply regard 
these latter as interesting on their 
own account, and well worth a care- 
ful retrospect. After all, there has 
been no such complete revolution 
in the character of this neighbour- 
hood as we see in other quarters 
of the town; and perhaps that is 
the reason why some of our plea- 
santest retailers of gossiping street- 
lore—such as Leigh Hunt for ex- 


ample—have rather shied Blooms- 
bury. Iam sorry they have done 
so ; but their neglect at least affords 
me the excuse for showing that it 
was unmerited. 

Fashion cannot in strict fairness 
be said to have deserted Blooms- 
bury; seeing that, since Blooms- 
bury was built upon, Fashion never 
sojourned in any of its streets or 
squares. The noble mansions 
which, standing in their own 
spacious grounds, preceded those 
same streets and squares, were 
quite another matter. They stood 
outside the London of their day ; 
whereas the streets and squares of 
our modern Bloomsbury constitute 
the very centre of the town. When 
Lord William Russell—though why 
he should not always be called Lord 
Russell, to which courtesy-title he 
had attained by the death of his 
elder brothers, is more than I can 
say—was being brought from New- 
gate to the scaffold in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and when the coach 
containing the noble conspirator, 
with Burnet and Tillotson, had 
reached Little Queen Street, and 
was about to turn into that tho- 
roughfare from Holborn, his lord- 
ship, as the bishop has placed on 
record, looked towards his own 
house, saying, ‘I have often turned 
to the other hand with great com- 
fort, but now I turn to this with 
greater.’ Now when Lord Russell 
spoke these words, Bloomsbury 
House stood, I must suppose, 
plainly in view of the spot at which 
the incident occurred. Its exact 
site was that of the present blocks 
of houses ranging along the whole 
north side of Bloomsbury Square. 
It faced southward, that is to say, 
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towards Holborn; and the space 
between it and Holborn must then 
have been quite open country, just 
as, a little earlier, the rural district 
prevailed even unto the confines of 
the Fleet. At the back of Blooms- 
bury House, taking in the whole 
space now covered by Russell 
Square, and, if I mistake not, one 
or two smaller squares and nota 
few streets also, were the gardens 
pertaining to that noble residence. 
They reached nearly to the high- 
way now known as the Euston 
Road. As for Bloomsbury House 
itself, substantially built as it was, 
in the reign of Charles IL, for 
Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of South- 
ampton, its demolition in 1800 has 
justly been reprobated. Lord Rus- 
sell acquired it by his marriage with 
Rachel Wriothesley, the earl’s 
daughter, whose wifely affection 
was put to a sore trial in her hus- 
band’s melancholy fate. When, at 


the beginning of the present cen- 


tury, just previous to the destruc- 
tion of this magnificent house, Mr. 
Christie sold the works of art by 
auction, many famous pictures went 
for sums which we now account 
‘songs.’ Raphael’s ‘St. John 
preaching in the Wilderness’ com- 
manded no higher price than ninety- 
five guineas. In fact, all the furni- 
ture, as well as the pictures and 
bronzes, with the copies by Sir 
James Thornhill of Raphael's car- 
toons—now in the National Gal- 
lery—became the property of one 
bidder, said to be a casual dropper- 
in, for about six thousand pounds. 
Such slices of luck are leaner now- 
adays. 

I don’t know whereabout exactly 
the land of Bloomsbury begins or 
ends. But it is all one, so far as 
our present discourse is concerned, 
whether or not the country in ques- 
tion includes such impertinent de- 
pendencies, for example, as the 
Rookery of St. Giles, which was 
swept away by the besom of im- 
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provement to make room for New 
Oxford Street. I speak only of 
that Bloomsbury whose barriers are 
opened to our hack-cabs on suffer- 
ance by gouty pensioners in gold- 
laced hats; of that Bloomsbury 
which is clean, staid, comely, well 
patrolled, healthily spread to the 
northern light and northern air, 
yet sheltered by the northern hills 
from the most boisterous of all the 
winds that blow, lest rude Boreas 
visit her face too roughly ; of that 
Bloomsbury from whose fair pre- 
cincts, glad with flowery spaces and 
the stir of rustling trees, the trucu- 
lent organ-grinder and his detesta- 
ble tribe are banished to sullen 
suburban wildernesses, and the abo- 
mination of desolation around St. 
John’s Wood ; of that Bloomsbury 
which, for the last reason as the 
best of the whole bunch, I call 
Woburnia Felix. 

As already observed, the caprices 
of fashion are not strikingly evident 
in that lease of our Bloomsbury’s 
history which has now run but 
seventy-seven years. There have 
been changes here, no doubt; but 
for truly great, startling, dramatic 
changes we must look on the 
other side of St. Giles’s Fields and 
memorable Pound. In Portugal 
Street, for instance, ‘with its bailiffs 
at one end and butchers at the 
other’ (to wit, Chancery Lane and 
the shambles of Clare Market). 
Only to think that Portugal Street 
was once fashionable! Or Queen 
Street, which remained so, indeed, 
long after the Restoration ; or Bow 
Street, which was about the dandi- 
est thoroughfare in town ; or Gerard 
Street and other dingy avenues of 
Soho, where the carved banisters 
of broad staircases, in the man- 
sions once tenanted by nobles, are 
knocked out by packing-cases or 
printers’ ‘formes,’ hauled up and 
down. Where balls and routs and 
concerts followed fast and faster ; 
where hearts were lost in minuets, 
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and fortunes at faro; where the 
soft effulgence of wax-lights lent a 
magic lustre to paint, powder, and 
patches ; where the hum of music, 
and the din of scandal, and the 
whisperings of love or intrigue, and 
the rustle of lutestring petticoats, 
and the trampling of proud feet 
rose and fell in one great maze and 
diapason of sound—there the porter 
and warehouseman plod by day, 
and the rats gnaw in the solitary 
darkness of the night. O ghostly, 
terrible old houses, what secrets 
of love and hate, of devotion and 
treachery, of ambitions, yearnings, 
disappointments, glory, triumph, 
humiliation, and despair are yours ! 

Theodore Hook —that libeller 
of the middle class in which he 
was born—affected a genteel scorn 
of the neighbourhood and of all 
dwellers therein. Thackeray, Ihave 
always been glad to bear in mind, 
took it up tenderly, drew it with 
care. Beyond a doubt he hada 
sneaking kindness for the honest 
old quarter where he first intro- 
duced us to the Sedleys, and gra- 
ciously allowed poor Becky to make 
herself at home for ten days ora 
fortnight. It is rather significant 
of the great humorist’s cordial 
regard for Bloomsbury that he dis- 
guises none of the local names; 
that hespeaksof Russell Square and 
Guilford Street as Russell Square 
and Guilford Street, hiding not 
their identities under such figments 
of the brain as those wherewith he 
idealised the pompous environs of 
Cavendish and Harley—the Great 
Gaunt Streets and Little Hatch- 
ment Streets and Shiverly Squares, 
and other suggestively entitled 
places in Vanity Fair. ‘ The trades- 
men in Lamb’s Conduit Street are 
excellent, and the music at the 
Foundling is always charming,’ says 
Mr. Bachelor, meditating matri- 
mony. So they are —so it is. 
Charming? They are divine. I 
mean the foundlings up in the 


organ-loft. Excellent? ‘They are 
unapproachable. I mean the trades- 
men in that noble thoroughfare. 
That is, were; for those exemplary 
men have dropped off terribly in 
numbers. But I make no doubt 
that those who remain keep up 
their olden credit and renown. 
It was ¢he street of shops, once 
upon a time; and many of the 
familiar names are still in the 
Post Office Directory. But others 
are erased ; and candour (my dear 
but imperious lady) compels me to 
say that Lamb’s Conduit Street 
takes a deal of sun to make it look 
as bright as it did when I bought 
my Bath buns and strawberry ices 
at Rope’s. I had never Rope 
enough ; but there is no Rope there 
now. 

As I am by no means pretend- 
ing to give a history of Bloomsbury, 
nor even to gossip learnedly (out 
of Mr. Peter Cunningham's pages) 
about the district, I shall not apolo- 
gise for saying that Bedford Square 
looks to me—I really don’t know 
that it is—a good bit older than 
the squares of Russell and Tavi- 
stock. It must be so, indeed ; for 
the houses thereabout, and espe- 
cially down GowerStreet, have quite 
an early Hanoverian aspect, and 
the wrought iron-work in front of 
their doors is here and there orna- 
mented with the extinguishers which 
link us (forgive me !) with the light 
of other days. But the extinguish- 
ers are getting themselves gradually 
extinguished. Of course when we 
speak of Ormond Street and Queen 
Square and Guilford Street and 
New North Street, we have our 
periods pretty clearly fixed for us ; 
and helped by such architectural 
traces as we still find hereabout— 
notably by the wood-carvings on 
the doorways—we can get back 
over a long stretch of political 
annals, and may sing of as many 
reigns as the Vicar of Bray. But 
are we in Bloomsbury Felix when 











we wander thus with the square- 
toed memoriesthat ghost-like haunt 
the sombre vicinage of Theobald’s 
Road? No, I thank you. My 
Bloomsbury shall be still the 
Bloomsbury of old Sedley and 
Amelia and Jos and Dobbin, and 
all those puppets which the rare 
art of the showman made so won- 
drously ‘like flesh and blood. I 
will go not much farther back than 
the pulling-down of old Blooms- 
bury House for the fons et origo of 
the Bloomsbury which I acknow- 
ledge, admire, revere. Fashion- 
able it never was, though men 
courted by fashion have lived and 
died there. Bloomsbury Square 
itself had a history before that of 
the wide ducal estate now over- 
run with bricks and mortar—the 
most lucrative building speculation 
probably ever known. Admitting 
this, I still include the compara- 
tively modern Bloomsbury Square 
—let us say, Bloomsbury Square II. 
—as well as Bedford Square and 
Gower Street, in my mental map 
of the true Bloomsbury or Wo- 
burnia Felix. Is any man so mis- 
led by false report as to suppose 
Bloomsbury in general the refuge 
of would-be genteel commercial 
Philistinism? Away with the ab- 
surdly false idea! Infatuated being, 
collapse! What! shall a he-mil- 
liner lessen my admiration of an 
accomplished and delightful wo- 
man by telling me that she does 
not go to Court, and that her dress 
costs her not a hundred, perhaps 
not more than fifty, sovereigns a 
year? What! am I bidden to 
despise or to forget Henry’s inborn 
gentleness and courtesy, his good 
taste, strong sense, unbounded 
toleration, and genial hospitality ; 
am I to slight him or those of his 
cheery and graceful circle, because, 
forsooth, he does not yawn away 
his mornings at Boodle’s, or fre- 
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quent the greenrooms of West- 
end theatres with Noodle, or ask 
dull dukes to dinner? * Does not 
James, who lives in one of these 
Woburnian squares, direct the taste 
in old Hizem and Nankin ware ; is 
he not the prince of connoisseurs 
and good fellows ; cannot he paint 
a landscape to hang against Leitch, 
and play the ’cello in a quartet with 
Joachim, Reiss, and Zerbini ; is he 
not as bright and jolly in slippered 
ease as when clad for a walking 
tour; and is he not able, ex 
cathedra, to tell you what may be 
precisely set on your mantelshelf, 
or what may rather be shied under 
it? Donot W.W.O.’s grand liners of 
the Royal Academy fleet hail from 
the harbour of Bloomsbury? Are 
not many of our best authors, of 
our most brilliant critics, of our 
profoundest scholars, those learned 
in the humanities and in the law, 
cultivators of literature and the arts, 
discoverers of Nature’s most benign 
and wonderful truths, dwellers in 
Woburnia Felix? Yes, verily ; and 
such were the men who dwelt here 
of yore, mingling with merchant- 
princes, who alone are the class 
that can be said to have ever in- 
habited Bloomsbury, and then to 
have deserted the quiet stately 
quarter. As for Fashion, I repeat 
there has been no desertion on her 
part, for she never took up with 
Bloomsbury at all. Never. It has 
always required a constancy and a 
firmness above the fickle frivolous 
fancies of Fashion to make a man 
love Bloomsbury and stick to her. 
I wish, like Mr. Bachelor, I had a 
house of my own in a modest cor- 
ner of Woburnia Felix, with a snug 
little income to keep it going. You 
should see what you should see; 
and travel where I might it would 
always be my happiness of happi- 
nesses to come back with bag and 
baggage to happy Bloomsbury. 

GODFREY TURNER. 

































































































































































































































THE SILLY-BILLY BALLADS. 
No, I, THE GHINKO TREE AND THE WOGGLY BIRD. 


——.——— 


ONE summer's evening long ago 
There came a bird that none did know ; 
And the ghinko tree said, ‘ Woe is me! 
’Tis the woggly bird,’ said the ghinko tree. 
‘Ah me, ah me, and woe is me! 
’Tis the woggly bird,’ said the ghinko tree. 


Under the shade of the tree it sat, 
And built its nest in the ghinko’s hat ; 
And the eggs were laid that seemed to be 
The eggs of the foe of the ghinko tree. 
Ah me, ah me! they seemed to be 
The eggs of the foe of the ghinko tree. 


‘It’s most absurd, it’s most absurd ; 
I'll not be fooled by the woggly bird,’ 
The sad tree sang ; and ‘ Woe is me! 
Oh, why was I born a ghinko tree? 
Ah me, ah me, and woe is me! 
Oh, why was I born a ghinko tree ?” 


‘Revenge is sweet,’ the ghinko cried ; 
To stand upon his head he tried ; 
But failed, for he had not been taught, 
When young, to posture as he ought. 
Ah me, ah me! he’d not been taught, 
When young, to posture as he ought. 


So now the little wogglets roost 
(At least a year ago they used) 
Upon the branch, if branch there be,— 
The branch of the ill-used ghinko tree. 
Ah me, ah me! if branch there be, 
They roost on the branch of the ghinko tree. 


MORAL. 
There’s no such thing as the ghinko tree; 
There’s no such thing, and ne’er will be ; 
It’s also true, though most absurd, 
There’s no such thing as the woggly bird. 
Ah me, ah me! it’s most absurd, 
But there’s no such thing as the woggly bird. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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A TALE OF THREE STORIES. 


3¥ THE AUTHOR OF ‘ My Boates,’' ‘ Love's LOYALTY,’ ETC. 
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I. 
MY STORY. 


My uncle was eccentric, but not 
mad. The lawyers had tried to 
prove him so, and his relations had 
done their best to blacken his name. 
He was too good a man for the 
mass of those with whom he came 
in contact, and so he suffered. 
Even when he was dead, and those 
who had expected to be his heirs 
found that his money was left to 
Ellen Cavanagh, whom nobody had 
ever heard of, they fought over him, 
and tried to make him suffer in the 


spirit, as they had made him suffer 


in the flesh. They went to law 
about his estate, and tried to prove 
him mad. But they didn’t succeed ; 
and I, fighting for his good name, 
never felt happier than when I won 
the cause for the dead. I had 
loved him like my own father, and 
he had been as dear to me. In- 
deed, of the two, my own father 
is less in my memory, for he died 
when I was young; whereas my 
uncle I can picture now, with his 
silver-gray hair, tall upright form, 
and gentle kindly smile, the squire 
of that happy Suffolk village, where 
all who knew him ioved him. He 
was my favourite uncle, and I was 
his favourite nephew. At all events, 
I can remember that my school 
vacations were always spent at my 
uncle’s house (* Hall’ it was called 
in the village), and that winter or 
summer, Christmas or June, ‘ home 
for the holidays’ meant ‘ home to 
my uncle’s.’ As a rule, my rela- 
tions did not like me. I was voted 
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a rude and uncultivated boy by 
them. As a rule, I did not like 
my relations, and I voted them a 
lot of preachy, ill-natured, mean 
(when they forgot to give me a 
half-crown asI went back toschool), 
and contemptible bores. My uncle 
was the exception. He would say 
to my dear mother, as she sat in 
a low easy-chair in a shady corner 
of the room, doing some mysterious 
work with two long needles and a 
ball of wool, while I played ‘touch’ 
with my uncle round the tables, 
‘Boys will be boys; and it does 
me good to see him.’ 

Then my mother, who had occa- 
sioned this remark by a protest 
against what she called ‘ plaguing 
my uncle,’ but which I always un- 
derstood to mean ‘not so much 
noise, I can’t bear it,’ desisted from 
her objections, and once more the 
boy and the man romped as boys 
together. 

Years afterwards, when the hair 
of the man had thinned on his 
head, and the down of the boy had 
thickened into hair on his upper 
lip, we were companions just the 
same. Indeed, I had no other, and 
I wanted none. My relations were 
just the same ‘ bores’ to me as for- 
merly. I did not want their half 
crowns then, still less did I want 
their preachings. They went their 
ways, and I went my uncle’s ; they 
went to church three times every 
Sunday in their carriages, and my 
uncle went once; they walked 
abroad in their ‘purple and fine 
linen,’ to see and to be seen; my 
uncle walked, but studied less the 
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people he met than God’s works, 
and night or day, God’s ocean, 
the trees, flowers, and fields were 
prayer and hymn of praise to him. 
My maiden aunts, who gave me 
as a boy tracts on humility, and 
preached at me when I went to 
see them, saw Jim the crossing- 
sweeper, and though they knew 
he swept the crossing in hopes to 
win a copper for his sick sister 
lying faint with hunger and burn- 
ing with fever in a miserable garret, 
or in hopes to win a copper to 
satisfy his mother and her craving 
for the drink which curses the life- 
stream of our civilisation,—they, I 
say, like many others, passed him 
by, and drew their ‘ purple and fine 
linen’ closer round them, so that 
a touch should not contaminate 
them. They would have given him 
a tract, though (they are cheap 
charity), but knew the boy could 
not read, and thought the tract 
would be wasted. My uncle would 
have taken the boy by the hand and 
questioned him, until he had drawn 
from him the story of his misery, 
and then, church or no church, 
would have gone to the home in 
the garret, and, as he would him- 
self have said, ‘have seen it 
through.’ That meant with him 
doctoring the girl until she was 
well, and setting the boy Jim into 
work of some honest kind. 

Who did not love my uncle? 
I doubt if the parson of the parish 
was as much looked up to or called 
to as a friend as was my uncle, and 
every one loved him for his own 
sake. 

The boy who had romped with 
the man of thirty-five was at twenty- 
seven an admitted solicitor, a ‘ gen- 
tleman by Act of Parliament,’ and 
‘licensed,’ as my uncle said, ‘to 
perform a solemn conjuring trick 
by proving black was white, and 
to live on the rascality of others.’ 

Of course, when launched in 
my own business, I did not see so 


much of my uncle as formerly; but 
at fifty he was, I remember, a strong 
hearty man, with an iron frame 
unimpaired by the storms of life. 
Regularly at Christmas I spent 
some days with him, and endured 
an immense amount of ‘ chaff’ on 
‘ professional blood-sucking,’ as he 
termed my vocation. But regularly 
at Christmas I left him with orders 
to execute some new commission, 
the conveyance of some property 
or other upon trust—only excuses, 
I know, on his part for putting 
money into my pocket under the 
disguise of business, but with strict 
injunctions from him to be careful 
of my charges, for he knew, he 
said, every item I could legally 
claim. Dear old man, he knew 
nothing about it; and his cheques 
for a hundred pounds at a time 
would have covered, though sent 
‘merely on account,’ twenty times 
over any expenses I had incurred, 
but refused to charge to him. 

It was some two or three years 
after I had been practising that 
my uncle took to making journeys 
to London, and at such times was 
usually my companion in my busi- 
ness. He had frequently accom- 
panied me to the Old Bailey, and 
on such occasions always displayed 
much interest in the criminal trials. 
He used to say that that place and 
the police-courts of the metropolis 
were starting-points for philan- 
thropy, and where philanthropists 
might find wide fields to explore. 
Beyond doubt such places are the 
keys to districts where are to be 
found every kind of criminal ready, 
for gold, to execute the most fear- 
ful of crimes, and to carry them out 
with the most dogged pluck and 
perseverance. There is, in the 
mass at times brought before the 
courts, a phase of life so varied, so 
new, so irreconcilable with notions 
of humanity, as to strike the un- 
initiated with wonder. 

It was to the Old Bailey one 











morning that my uncle accom- 
panied me; I on business—he to 
study, as he said, the many-sided 
picture of human nature presented 
there. Whilst waiting for the sit- 
ting of the court a little ‘wiry’ 
man accosted me, and said, 

* Good-morning, sir.’ 

He was a most odd-looking man, 
with close-cropped iron-gray hair, 
small shifting eyes which he re- 
peatedly rubbed with a coloured 
silk handkerchief, and a stiff cravat. 
With his black frock-coat buttoned 
tight up to the chin, he looked 
something like a military man ; but 
he was an inspector of police, the 
sharpest, most astute, and quickest 
of men in a certain class of cases 
(offences against the coin - laws) 
that the service possessed. 

I returned his salute with an in- 
quiry, in the interest of a client I 
was to defend, as to what had 
brought him there. 

‘An old friend of mine, sir,’ he 
replied, ‘is here for trial, and I 
want him to give me some infor- 
mation as to his companions; I 
know they are extensive makers of 
bad money.’ 

I laughed, and said that that 
would presently be heard of as 
‘from information received.’ He 
laughed also, and shortly afterwards 
left us, expressing a strong opinion 
that before two days were over he 
would have the coiners. 

My uncle asked me who the 
man was, and seemed surprised 
when told he was an inspector of 
police. He made no remark, how- 
ever, on the fact,and soon after that 
I missed him from my side. The 
court sitting at the moment pre- 
vented my going in quest of him. 

Two hours later, when I left the 
court, I met him at the door. He 
took my arm, and we walked away 
together. During the homeward 
walk he exhibited a variety of 
moods, to me something very novel 
in my usually regular relative. He 
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was silent and preoccupied for a 
time ; then would suddenly burst 
out into a hearty laugh, or whistle 
a hunting chorus. When I tried to 
draw him out, so as to ascertain the 
reason for his sudden humour, he 
would not answer a single question, 
but shaking his head knowingly, 
replied, ‘ No, no, young gentleman ; 
none of your cross-examination with 
me. Your Old Bailey practice won't 
do, sir.” He had some secret, but 
I had to give it up. 

Two days afterwards, I not 
having seen him in the mean time, 
a note from my uncle was put in my 
hands at the breakfast-table. It 
contained only these words: ‘Go 
to police-court, and defend 
Michael Carter and his wife.’ 

His signature was sufficient, and 
my uncle knew that I would have 
gone anywhere for him; but this 
was so sudden that I asked myself 
who was Michael Carter, and what 
interest had my uncle in him? 
From what crime was I to defend 
him? The solution of the mystery 
was to be found at the police-court 
mentioned, and there I went. 

Michael Carter, at first sight, 
struck me as a man far removed 
from the usual run of men found in 
a police-court. ‘True he was shab- 
bily dressed, and his face if studied 
showed cruelty, sensuality, knavish- 
ness ; but there was intellectuality 
in the brow notwithstanding. He 
was charged with the manufacture 
of base coin, and possessing the 

materials for making such. His 
wife also was evidently no com- 
mon woman ; there were the traces 
of beauty in her face, shrunken and 
haggard though it was ; a soft light 
in the brown eyes, though dimmed ; 
and her hands were small. I noted 
it all with something of surprise,'as 
I told him I had come to defend 
him before the court. 

He looked up with a quick sus- 
picious glance and a light laugh, 
exclaiming, ‘ What, another ! 
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I understood by that that some 
pettifogging attorney had offered 
himself, but I told him that I was 
instructed by some one who had 
interested himself in the case. Be- 
yond that I was not at liberty to 
disclose anything. 

‘Are you to defend my com- 
panion as well?’ he asked ; and then 
I found that a second man was 
charged with them ; but as he will 
not interest the reader, I shall do 
no more than mention him. 

I replied that I was not to defend 
that man, but only himself and his 
wife. 

With quick impetuosity, that 
‘honour among thieves’ notion, 
he replied, 

‘Then I don’t want your help. 
He and I have worked together out 
of prison, and we'll work together 
in. Defend my wife, if you like ; 
and if you get her off, God bless 

ou.’ 

Michael Carter turned away at 
this, his last words being spoken 
as if he were breaking down, and 
he shuffled his feet uneasily, as if 
ashamed of showing feeling. Then 
he walked away whistling. 

Was his heart stone? What was 
his history ? 

When the case came on, to my 
surprise the first witness who ap- 
peared against the prisoners was 
that odd-looking little man, the in- 
spector of police before mentioned. 
I cross-examined him with a view 
of shaking his evidence on some im- 
portant points, but without success. 
Then I challenged him to produce 
evidence to confirm his statement. 

To this day I regret, as I ever 
must, that step. 

To my horror the second witness 
who entered the box against the 
prisoners was my own uncle! 

His face was deathly white, and 
he turned from me—an old man 
shaken. But for me he would not 
have appeared there; but for me 
his story would have died un- 
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known! He turned his face from 
the prisoners, and as he did so I 
heard a woman’s voice cry, ‘Save 
us 

I could not cross-examine my 
uncle, and yet I did not understand 
the case. There was no explana- 
tion of his presence in the matter. 
Yet so far as it went the evidence 
was clear enough—too clear for the 
prisoners, for whom, there, I could 
do nothing, and they were com- 
mitted for trial on the spot. 

Before I left the court my uncle 
had vanished, and, sick at heart 
with the recollection of his appear- 
ance, I sought for him at his hotel 
and usual haunts without success. 
At length I returned home, with a 
faint hope that he might be there 
waiting for me, but it was not to be 
realised. 

The next morning a letter was 
left by hand at my office, having 
only these words: ‘ Go on with the 
defence to the end ; and then his 
signature. Afterwards a postscript : 
‘I am quite well.’ 

No address, no clue of any kind, 
to give me the faintest chance of 
finding my uncle. I would have 
employed a detective, but feared 
to offend my uncle after his note 
that he was quite well. And so the 
days went on, and the time of the 
trial came. 

I had then no doubt that I 
should see my uncle, but I was not 
prepared for the change he exhibit- 
ed. He had always borne his years 
well, but now appeared to have 
suddenly aged, as from some great 
sorrow. When we met on the morn- 
ing that the trial was to take place 
he shook me by the hand and said, 

‘Save them—the woman at any 
cost ;) and then he walked away, 
and I could not put the question 
which prompted me to ask him for 
some explanation. 

My uncle, of course, did not 
know what every lawyer did—7.¢. 
that for the woman, who claimed 
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to be Michael Carter’s wife, it was 
possible to plead the compulsion 
of the husband as an excuse for 
her share in the charge against the 
two men and herself. 

The plea was made and was 
urged in the proper place as the 
trial dragged its slow length along. 
The end was reached, and the 
question went to the jury, ‘ Guilty, 
or not guilty ?” 

The minutes which passed while 
the twelve jurymen, who never left 
the court, put their heads together 
to obtain a general opinion were 
minutes of horrible suspense even 
to me, who had sat out such for- 
malities dozens of times before, and 
cared little or nothing. I dared 
not look at my uncle; I dared not 
look at the prisoners. The woman 
I knew was staring with a fixed 
stony gaze at her husband Carter ; 
and he, apparently indifferent, but 
not really so, stared about the 
court, and up to the gallery at the 
people. 

The audience in the court held 
their breath, the clock ticked, and 
my heart beat audibly to me. 

At the end of five minutes the 
rustle of expectation announced 
that the deliberations of the jury- 
men were at an end, and then the 
questions went up from the clerk 
of the court, to be answered by the 
foreman of the jury. 

To the first question the answer 
was ‘Yes; the jury were all 
agreed. 

The second question referred to 
the man Newman, Michael Carter’s 
confederate, and the answer came 
back £ Guilty.’ 

The third question was as to 
Michael Carter, ‘Guilty, or not 
guilty? and the answer was clear 
—‘ Guilty.’ 

The seconds were like hours; 
would it never be over? Would 
my heart never stop its heavy 
beating ? 

Then the fourth question went 
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up: ‘Do you find the prisoner 
Ellen Carter guilty, or not guilty ?” 

And the foreman answered, 
* Not guilty, my lord.’ 

A strong hand, but trembling 
violently, grasped my arm and held 
me close, and [ heard a whispered 
‘Thank God ? from my uncle. 

There was a painful scene of the 
parting of husband and wife in the 
dock: she being released into the 
open court; and he, with his fel- 
low-convict—sentence of ten years’ 
penal servitude having been passed 
upon each—being led below to the 
prison cells. And the case was at 
an end. 

Bidding me not to leave till he 
returned, my uncle disappeared 
after the woman, who made her 
way out by the public door, and 
both were soon lost to my sight. 

That some great mystery existed 
about the woman was evident, but 
in what way could my uncle be 
connected with it? I did not 
hope for an explanation—which, 
indeed, I feared to ask for—from 
him. My brain got dazed with 
the thought of the mystery, and 
yet I knew guessing was useless. 

The inspector who had captured 
the prisoners passed me as I stood 
watching the door for my uncle. 
A sudden thought struck me, 
and so I spoke to him. I compli- 
mented him on the way in which 
he had acted in the matter, and 
then asked him to call at my 
chambers the following day. He 
promised, and so left me. That 
was all I could do then. What 
could he tellme? After the lapse 
of about half an hour my uncle’s 
return somewhat relieved my mind, 
but he said nothing. We called a 
passing cab, and we were driven 
towards his hotel. He said no- 
thing during the first half of the 
ride, and I waited for him to speak. 
I had just made up my mind to 
go to his hotel with him, and re- 
main in his company until I heard 
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something from him, when he 
said, 

I'll drop you at your chambers, 
and dine alone this evening. You'll 
excuse me, I know, Fred; the 
old man is not well.’ 

So there was the end of my plan. 
What could I do? What say? 
Truth to tell, I felt when left to 
myself as if I had been injured by 
my uncle. I was dissatisfied with 
him. He was ill, and had a secret 
which he would not confide to me. 
It was most unreasonable—nearly 
madness—I thought, but I did not 
know. 

The morning brought different 
opinions, and all my sympathy for 
the poor old man came back, and 
anxiously I waited for his appear- 
ance or some letter from him. But 
none came, and again I was ina 
fever. So I went to my business, 
and left word that I should be in 
all day if anybody wanted to see 
me there. 

About two o'clock, not having 
heard of my uncle, I was just going 
out, with an intention of calling at 
the hotel, when the inspector enter- 
ed my office. I had really for- 
gotten all about him, and on hear- 
ing his name at once my motive 
for asking him recurred to me. 

We sat down, and over some 
wine I produced we talked about 
the case of the day before. I 
judged enough of the inspector to 
know that he would tell me no 
secrets if he knew they were secrets, 
and so, asI did not know how 
much or how little of the matter 
he was acquainted with, I pretend- 
ed to know the whole of the facts. 
Was he in my uncle’s confidence ? 
That was the question I put to my- 
self, and that was what I was anx- 
ious to discover. 
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II. 
THE INSPECTOR’S STORY. 

YEs, sir, as you say, your uncle 
is a strange gentleman, but he’s a 
thorough good one. I wouldn't 
wish to have a better or more 
trusty man at my side when I en- 
tered into a capturing business 
than the old gentleman your uncle. 
He’s as ‘strong as a horse,’ as 
‘brave as a lion,’ and as ‘true as 
steel.’ I wish all the police were 
like him. Thieves would have to 
be sharp to get over them then, 
and London would be ever so 
much better off. Do I think that 
night’s work has done him any 
harm? Well, I don’t know but 
that perhaps I do. Not that I'd 
say for certain; for beyond seeing 
him in court the next day and yes- 
terday I haven’t met him, but he 
certainly looks changed. But then 
it isn’t as if he was a young man. 
In court of course nothing more 
than necessary evidence was given, 
but some of the particular bits 
would have made the public open 
their eyes a little if they’d have 
come out. 

You remember that day as 
you asked me in the Old Bailey 
what I was going to do, and I told 
you I wanted to get some informa- 
tion from a man in custody about 
some of his companions who were 
coiners? Well, that was the first 
moment I ever saw your uncle, 
sir. But five minutes afterwards 
I knew him as well as if I had 
known him from a boy. You know 
he followed me out of court, and 
the first words he said to me were, 

‘Mr. B , if you’re going to 
take the coiners to-morrow night I 
should like to go with you.’ 

It don’t do for a policeman ever 
to be took by surprise, but I must 
confess that I was at that moment 
‘took aback,’ as the saying is. He 
gave me his card, or I might have 
suspected his intentions, and he 
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gave me something else besides, 
as perhaps you know. I thought 
at first that he might be one of the 
‘ special commissioners’ of a daily 
paper, wanting to be in a fight, so 
as to make an article out of it. I 
know they do that sort of thing, 
sir, when Parliament is out and 
murders slack. But no; I saw 
that he wanted only to be in it out 
of a curious motive, and he was 
strong, so I said I didn’t mind. 
But I told him he’d have to take 
his chance of a broken head. Odd, 
wasn’t it? He said he didn’t mind 
that, and seemed quite pleased. 

I got my information soon after- 
wards, and then I told him to 
meet me at seven o'clock the next 
night. It was my intention then 
to have taken him to some ‘slop’ 
shop and put him in costume, be- 
cause a ‘swell,’ begging your par- 
don, would have spoilt our plan. 
But, bless you, your uncle came 
down the next night done up per- 
fect. Even my professional eye 
couldn’t find anything wrong in 
him. He didn’t look a gentleman 
to attract attention where we was 
going, and he didn’t look a police- 
man. That’s the great mistake 
some of our best men make. They 
fancy they’re got up well because 
they don’t look respectable or 
gentlemanly, and yet so sharp is 
the London thief he'll tell him for 
a ‘ bobby’ at once. 

Your uncle, sir, had an artist’s 
eye for the thing, and seemed to 
know what was wanted. I gave 
him a life-preserver, which he 
hadn’t got, and then we went on. 

I knew that one of the men I 
wanted would be in a low public- 
house up in Soho that night, and 
I hoped to follow him from there 
to his lodgings, where I expected 
the coining was carried on. (We 
call it ‘smashing,’ you know, sir, 
but I won’t trouble you with our 
slang terms.) 


When we arrived in Soho I 


found the public-house being watch- 
ed, as I had directed, by another 
of my men. I learnt that the man 
I suspected was inside drinking. 
I posted your uncle at a corner 
and gave him a sign, so that the 
policeman on the beat shouldn’t 
interfere with him. Ifthe man I 
wanted turned, on leaving the 
public-house, that way, your uncle 
was to follow him and keep him in 
sight till we got up. But he turned 
my way when he did come out, 
and me and the other officer went 
after him. Your uncle joined us 
after a bit, not showing a bit of 
hurry over it, but as cool as the 
best man I ever worked with. 

We went out into the broad 
thoroughfares then, and were safer 
with our man while we kept our 
eyes open, because among so 
many he wouldn’t be so likely to 
pick out us three in particular. 
At last he entered a public, and I 
sent my man and your uncle in 
after him to watch. I daredn’t 
go myself, for if he’d seen me it 
would have been all up at once. 
I’m too well known among ’em, 
sir, but I know every one of the 
crew that make bad money. I've 
made my mark upon all of ’em 
some time or other, and some of 
’em have made their mark on me. 

It must have been as good as 
a play in that public. Your uncle, 
sir, acted splendidly, and was as 
sharp as a needle. I saw through 
the door that the man we had been 
watching had ordered some beer, 
and I guessed that the money he 
would offer in payment would be 
bad. I knew, then, that a crisis 
was at hand. I saw my man edge 
closer to him, and your uncle on 
the watch. The money was placed 
on the counter, and the next second 
was picked up and the man seized. 
A second more, a sharp scuffle, 
and your uncle found himself ly- 
ing on the ground. The man 
came dashing out at the door and 
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almost knocked me down. I made 
a fruitless attempt to seize him, 
but he was as slippery as an eel. 
He had a good start when I be- 
gan the chase, and your uncle 
was soon by my side. Breath was 
too precious for us to waste in 
cries of alarm, which would have 
been of no use. We knew we 
should want it, and felt we had to 
struggle for a chance. On we 
went, and we certainly gained on 
the man, when he suddenly darted 
up a dirty side street. I knew it 
well as a bad ‘den,’ and I gave up 
all hope of the man. When we 
turned the corner he was not in 
sight. 

Where had he gone? you ask. 
Why, into a house, of course, but 
which one of the dark, dirty, tum- 
ble-down places that made up the 
street was the question. Your 
uncle, sir, seized on a boy who 
was standing staring open-mouthed 
in the middle of the road. He 
had found means of solving the 
difficulty, and, showing the ragged 
urchin a shilling, quick as light- 
ning said, 

‘Where did the man go, boy? 
Quick ? 

He shook the answer out of the 
boy, who replied, 

‘The Boss? Inter number 9.’ 

Your uncle dropped the shilling 
at the boy’s feet, and, quicker than 
I can tell it you, sir, we were off 
again. The noise of barring a door 
quickened our footsteps, if possible, 
and when we arrived at No. 9, 
there seemed little chance ofgetting 
in. Your uncle, however, at once 
put his shoulder to the door, and 
together we crashed it in. Up 
the dark stairs we rushed, your 
uncle first. A room on the first 
floor seemed empty, and your 
uncle sprang up the next flight. I 
stopped a moment to make a hasty 
examination of the room, but sud- 
denly I heard a fall and something 
like a splash. ‘That's it! I cried 
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out, and then I darted up the stairs. 
I heard a scuffle going on, but in 
my haste to get up I knocked my 
head against the low ceiling of the 
stairs, and on the rough broken 
woodwork I scraped my shins. At 
the top of the landing I saw a light 
from the room above. By the light 
I saw a struggle going on between 
your uncle and a man who had 
him by the throat, forcing him back 
to the old rotten hand-railing. If 
he got him there I knew it was all 
up with him, for it would give way 
beneath his weight, and drop him 
head first down-stairs, I knew it 
was the man’s intention, and if I 
could not save him he’d do it. The 
man saw me and called out some- 
thing. Another man ran from the 
room to him, and put a life-pre- 
server into his hand. The next 
moment there was a whiz and a 
thud of a falling weight. Instinc- 
tively I moved my head aside, no 
time for more than thought, for life 
or death was at the top. 

It takes a long time telling, sir, 
but it was only a few seconds before 
I got up, and then your uncle was 
jammed hard against the banis- 
ters, and I thought every second 
he’d go over. The second man 
sprang at me as I reached the top, 
but I had got a life-preserver, and 
he had nothing. I hit him on the 
arm as he struck at me, and the 
next second put my fist between 
his eyes. He went down, sir, beau- 
tiful, and lay quite quiet. I hit the 
other man just as he raised the life- 
preserver to knock your uncle’s 
brains out. I hit him on the arm, 
and sent his weapon flying over the 
stairs. The next moment we had 
the best of him, and the fight was 
over, but it was a touch and go for 
your uncle, sir. I found afterwards 
that they threw a lot of hot metal 
at him as he rushed up the stairs, 
and that would have killed him if 
he’d been hit, and then if that life- 
preserver had come down on his 
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head it would have ended his days 
at once. 

Do I think he was hurt? No, 
sir, not to say hurt, because shak- 
ing a man by the throat, although 
it’s unpleasant, won’t leave bad 
hurts asa rule. But from the mo- 
ment these men were captured it 
seemed to me your uncle, sir, re- 
gretted it.. We'd put the handcuffs 
on them in the passage and then 
gone into the room. There we 
found all the things they use to 
make bad money, and the woman 
was there witha baby. She looked 
at the old gentleman, sir, and went 
down on her knees at once and hid 
her face in the bed, crying as ifher 
heart would break. We spoke to 
her, and your uncle tried to comfort 
her. I left the room to look after 
the two men outside, and as I went 
in again I saw that the woman had 
moved. Your uncle was then lean- 
ing half fainting on the table, and 
I heard him say to himself, ‘ Alive! 

It was strange, sir, wasn’t it ? but 
I didn’t think much of it then. I 
asked him if he was hurt, but he 
said ‘ No.’ 

We lifted the men inside the 
room, and the woman ran to one 
of them and knelt down by his 
side. I heard her say to him in a 
whisper, 

‘ He’s come at last !’ 

I hadn’t any time to think then, 
sir. Your uncle thanked me for 
saving his life, as he said, but I’m 
sure I had as much to thank him 
for. 


And so the inspector's story 
ended. 

When I had heard it through 
was I any wiser than before? No; 
not a whit. The mystery had 
deepened. It now lay not only 
with the woman who had escaped 
punishment, whom my uncle had 
said was to be ‘ saved at any cost,’ 
but with the man as well. At 
least, whatever the secret con- 


nected with her, he was cognisant 
of it, and he was a convict. 

What the inspector had told me 
determined me to go that evening 
to my uncle if he did not seek me, 
and ask some particulars. I would 
tell him what I had heard, what I 
feared for him. I would hope for 
the best. 

My uncle did not come to me, 
and so before dinner-time I went 
to his hotel. I was known there, 
and I asked for him. ‘The answer 
was that he had left for the country 
that afternoon. He had left a mes- 
sage for me that I was to remain in 
town until I heard from him. He 
would write soon. 

Days afterwards his letter came, 
"twas this: 


Ill. 
MY UNCLE’S STORY. 

My dear boy,—For to me you 
are as my own boy, and my feel- 
ings towards you are as towards a 
son. The memories of the past are 
strong upon me, and the fancies of 
‘what might have been’ are crowd- 
ing to my mind. It is past mid- 
night, and I am sitting by the win- 
dow of the room that, you will re- 
member, looks out on to the forest 
behind the house here. The moon 
is very bright and pours its silver 
brilliance down into the gray fir- 
trees, making among them, or so it 
seems to me, the forms of those 
who once with me peopled the 
dead past. At least I hoped it was 
dead—buried it could never be. 
You will not wonder that on such 
a night olden memories should be 
stirred for an old man who is near 
the end of the earthly journey. 
You will not wonder that I, in a 
little more serious mood than usual 
—youalways knew melight-hearted 
—should choose such a time to fulfil 
my promise of writing to you. Iam 
calmer now than when you saw me 
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last, and my mind is satisfied, for I 
have subdued my nature to do that 
thing which Heaven’s justice directs. 
My heart would have had it so if 
Nature could have forgiven wholly, 
but I am only as other men. Now 
it seems to me that the beauty of 
this night is doubled, and a promise 
only of that calm brightness which 
shall be hereafter. 

It is right you should know my 
life’s story, for it may fall to your 
lot to one day defend my name 
against those who shall attack it 
when I am in the grave. I say 
‘shall attack it,’ for I have upon 
me a prescience, as a forewarning, 
of what may be. In this view I 
write my history to you, and should 
what I fear ever come to pass this 
my writing will be a witness for 
me. 

I go back to the days before you 
were out of your nursery, when I, 
as you do now, stood facing the 
world with the hopes of life before 
me. Not, however, like you, with 
a profession to support me in mak- 
ing life a pleasure. Work is the 
pleasure of life, and without it all 
is dullness. My work consisted in 
doing as my father had done before 
me—acting as a country squire 
should act, attending to the in- 
terests of his tenants, and using 
from that which was given to him 
opportunities for lightening the 
burden of others. But such duties, 
though well attended to, could not, 
with a man of energy, take the 
place of what the world calls work. 
To me it was an inactive life. My 
nature demanded something to oc- 
cupy itself upon, something which 
should rouse my energies and lead 
me among men. Yet I knew no- 
thing of life beyond my Suffolk 
home, and so I felt myself shut out 
from the arena of humanity. I re- 
solved at last to travel, with a view 
of occupying my time, storing my 
mind with knowledge of men and 
things, and eventually of forming 
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an idea of my own powers with a 
view to some ambition. Money, 
of course, I did not lack, as you 
know. With the exception of a 
sum of 80,000/., one half my fa- 
ther’s personal estate, I inherited 
all. I took the lands, the Hall, 
the family heirlooms, and half the 
money. The other half went to 
my brother. 

You did not know I had a 
brother, you say? Yet you have 
seen him, but never knew him. 
He was not like me, and was quick, 
impetuous, proud. Yet we generally 
agreed very well; and after our fa- 
ther died we brothers lived together 
at the Hall, as of old. My home— 
though mine by inheritance—was 
his, and never once did I think 
otherwise. 

Well, I travelled, and went, as 
everybody does, from London to 
Paris, from Paris through Switzer- 
land to Italy, and on to Rome. I 
had consumed some six months of 
the year by the time I reached the 
Eternal City, and it was growing 
into October. Rome was just 
filling up, people arriving there for 
the winter, and the streets were 
very gay. It was while loitering 
through Italy that I found myself 
voyaging with a party of three, two 
ladies and a gentleman ; one lady 
young, the other old enough for 
her mother. The gentleman was 
beyond the middle age, and I at 
first took him for the young lady’s 
father. I afterwards learned that 
he was her lover. 

I spoke then no language but 
my own, and when I found that 
they were English I was much 
pleased to be of their party. I fre- 
quently was so, though without my 
seeking them or they appearing to 
seek me. My society was prin- 
cipally that of the two ladies, and 
certainly the gentleman (I forget 
his name) appeared anything but 
pleased when he found we tra- 
velled the same route. The ladies 
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were aunt and niece; the latter 
being Miss Cavanagh, an orphan, 
and a ward of the aunt’s. 

We arrived at Rome together, 
and though I had purposed being 
back in England in my home for the 
Christmas time, December found 
me still in Rome, postponing my 
departure from week to week. 

I need scarcely tell you, for you 
will have already guessed, that I 
was in love. I fancy now that I 
see you smiling at the thought of 
the old man being in love. Yet 
why? It is an experience that 
every man, without exception, has 
undergone, in a great or less de- 
gree, at some period of his life. 
Whatever he may seem to you or 
show to the world, there is no man 
living but has some secret con- 
nected with the tender passion. 

My secret I tell you now, not to 
weary you with the oft-told tale, 
but because it is a duty, and Jus- 
tice says, ‘ Do it.’ 

Before six weeks of the time I 
was in their company had passed, 
I knew that I had lost all heart in 
the purpose of my journey. All 
my intentions of finding an ambi- 
tion in life were gone, flown to the 
winds; and the ambition to make 
Miss Cavanagh my wife had taken 
its place. 

We had gone from place to place 
together, had done the night jour- 
neys in the diligence through the 
Swiss villages, had yachted on the 
Bay of Naples, and more than 
once I had been on the point of 
declaring myself, when some power- 
ful impulse controlled me, and 
seemed to keep back my words. 
One night I had a dream, in which 
she and I were the only actors. 
I saw her then, looking—as she 
always to my thinking did look— 
very beautiful, in a saloon, where 
crowds of titled persons flocked 
to look upon her, to follow and 
to hang upon her footsteps. I 
was with her, surrounded by the 
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magnificence which was hers ; and 
this, I dreamed, was happiness. 
It then seemed to me that she was 
in a foreign land, fled from her 
home, from me and mine; and at 
me men who had been my pro- 
fessed friends pointed in scorn. 

Was it prophetic? I was not 
superstitious, and laughed at the 
bare notion of such a dramatic ab- 
surdity. Yet it recurred ; when the 
passion of my love would have 
spoken out, the words upon my 
tongue seemed held back. 

We had been two months in 
Rome when one evening, standing 
at the window of my apartment in 
the hotel, I heard voices on the 
balcony outside. I knew that Miss 
Cavanagh and her aunt were lodged 
on the same floor, and the gentle- 
man above. I did not think of 
overhearing secrets, and so stood 
still. But the voices I heard came 
nearer as the speakers promenaded 
the balcony, and they were English. 
I heard my own name pronounced, 
and at once I woke to what was 
being said. 

The speakers were a man and a 
woman, and I recognised them by 
their voices to be the aunt and the 
gentleman travelling with Miss 
Cavanagh. 

‘I tell you, madam, it is my in- 
tention to start for home to-mor- 
row, he said. ‘ I'll not stay another 
day in this hole. I've wasted my 
time—my money I won't speak of 
—and sacrificed my personal com- 
fort. I have acted in every respect 
up to your suggestion, like a fool, 
but find I’m no nearer attaining 
my wishes than when [ started. 
I leave here to-morrow, madam, 
and you may then pursue your 
game with that booby boy as long 
as you like.’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ I heard the aunt 
reply, ‘consider how much we are 
under your protection. You cannot 
leave us here, and we could not be 
ready. I have only this evening 
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had a long talk with my niece,and 
pressed your claims upon her gra- 
titude and love quite strongly. I 
found her quite disposed to listen— 

‘She won’t listen to me,’ he in- 
terrupted sharply. ‘She would if 
you hadn’t tacked that boy on to 
your tail.’ 

She turned then at his coarse- 
ness, and at once assumed a high 
tone. It was evident she knew 
how to manage him; for, although 
I lost some words, I found that he 
was alarmed, and was mumbling 
an apology. I presume it was 
accepted; for the next I heard was, 

‘Well, I don’t mind stopping 
here two days longer—not an hour 
later, mind; and if it is done in 
that time I add another thousand 
to what I promised.’ 

This maddened me, and I forgot 
the dream. I saw that the aunt was 
trying to lead the niece to consent 
to marry the man, who was rich, 
and I tried to think what the con- 
tract between them was which I 
endangered. 

The next night, mid the ruins of 
the Coliseum, I came upon Miss 
Cavanagh alone. It was such a 
night as this is; the light of the 
broad full moon falling in a silver 
glory on the earth. She sat full in 
the moonlight on some broken 
steps, and she looked to me like a 
statue of the sad Madonna. Her 
hair was loose and wavy ; her hat 
lay on the ground by her side; 
and she looked, as she was, very 
beautiful. 

You see I have not forgotten 
some of the feelings of emotion I 
felt in the days when the passion 
of youth painted everything in 
bright colours. It is such passion 
which, yielded to unthinkingly, 
spoils the pleasures of after-life. 
It is such passion which I am now 
expiating. 

She affected no surprise at seeing 
me; she was above the artifice. 
But she said lightly, 


‘Young people like you and 
me can enjoy this beautiful night, 
where the old, like my aunt, only 
moralise. Youth does not moralise; 
it only builds castles in the air, and 
hopes.’ 

We talked then—I talked rather, 
and she listened; and soon I was 
telling her of the castle I had 
built, and the hope which had 
grown for me. 

Was my castle built in the air, 
or was my hope to be a delusion ? 
I asked her. 

In reply she told me a story. 
She had been left an orphan by 
the death of her father, and where 
she had believed herself an heiress 
was found to be poor. She was 
then taken to live with her aunt, 
and soon afterwards was asked to 
wed the gentleman travelling with 
them. She refused, although he 
was very rich, and she had no other 
suitor. Her aunt was not wealthy, 
and pressed her to consent. The 
journey to Paris and Rome was 
proposed ; and when they started 
she found that her would-be lover 
was of the party, and that he paid 
all the expense. This had been 
her persecution throughout, al- 
though he was kind in his atten- 
tions to her. Recently she had 
ascertained that he had promised 
her aunt a large sum of money if 
the marriage was arranged through 
her agency. 

At once the recollection of what 
I had heard—the promise to the 
aunt of an additional thousand— 
occurred to me, and I saw then 
the nature of the contract which I 
endangered. I saw that the girl 
was being bartered by the aunt ; 
and again I pressed my suit. 

*I do not believe,’ she replied, 
‘that I have in me the capacity to 
love any man. It may be that my 
nature is too cold. If so, pity me 
for the sorrow which came to my 
young life. It may be that I have 
never seen the man to whom I 
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should give my heart. My regard 
—I cannot say it is love, as, to my 
mind, man should receive affection 
—my regard you have. Ifyoucan 
take me, knowing this, I give my- 
self to you, and trust to make you 
an honourable wife.’ 

I do her this justice, even to 
myself, that she did not give her- 
self to me with a false profession 
of the holy promise upon her lips. 
In my selfishness I took her, and 
trusted to time to change her re- 
gard into love. I was wrong. To- 
night I condemn myself. What 
right had I to take advantage of 
her weariness of life to bind her to 
me? There was all the world be- 
fore her. None. If conscience 
be expiation, that error has been 
atoned long since. 

Two days later we were married 
by a Catholic priest. I feared to 
run the risk of absence from her ; 
for then, I thought, she might 
change. It was my intention im- 
mediately after the ceremony to 
start for England, leaving my bride 
to follow with her aunt, so as to 
reach her home in Ireland in a 
month’s time. From Ireland I 
proposed, having completed the 
arrangements for receiving my wife, 
to meet her and conduct her to her 
future home. 

Her aunt stood by the side of 
my beautiful bride in the Catholic 
church, and we three then dined 
quietly together. Directly the 
dinner was over I started from 
Rome—alone. 

I had not written to—to my 
brother to tell him of the event. 
I preferred enjoying his surprise 
when I, on arriving at the Hall, 
should salute him with the news. 
I travelled quickly, and in less 
than a fortnight reached home. 
My brother was, however, absent, 
and no one knew where he had 
gone. There was not even a note 
from him to tell me of his where- 
abouts. 
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I have said that he was quick 
and impetuous, and the thought 
struck upon me that he had resented 
my neglect, or what he might have 
considered such, in not writing to 
him. There was the fact, however, 
and I had to accept it. It damped 
my spirits not to meet him, to sur- 
prise him with the wonderful news, 
and, as a punishment to myself, 
although I was full of it, I resolved 
not to tell a single person before my 
brother knew it. He should be the 
first, and until then the secret of 
my happiness should be unknown. 

Let me tell you, from that day 
to this night, when I write my 
confession—from that day until 
you, and you alone, shall read this 
—no living soul but the priest and 
her aunt know me, George Mor- 
dan, to be a married man! 

My brother I never saw again 
until— 

My brother never returned to 
the Hall, and one letter only came 
from him to me. 

I was engrossed, heart and 
soul, in the work of preparation 
for my bride’s coming, and so the 
time passed, and three weeks of 
the month had slipped by. My 
wife had by that time reached 
Paris on her homeward journey, 
and in two weeks more I should 
meet her to take her to myself. 
In one week more I should start 
for Ireland (for travelling was not 
then what it is now), and I counted 
the hours almost before I could 
hold her in my arms. 

I have got thus far, and now 
the old nature, which I thought I 
had subdued, comes up again. I 
will rest a while, to nerve myself to 
write what yet remains. I would 
not have the old bad spirit of re- 
venge return. The years that I 
have passed since the wound was 
given should at least have healed 
it over; but now I find it breaks 
out too fresh, probed by the me- 
mories of the unforgotten past. 
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The moonlight is very beautiful ; 
but a shadow comes aslant the 
heath before the house, for the 
moon has dipped behind the trees. 

I will walk into the gray sha- 
dow, and hide my face from the 
light which I, an old man, with 
my vengeful heart, am not fit to 
see. Let me pray for better feel- 
ings and forgiveness, before my 
life is done. 

* * * * * 

I would not for the world have 
told you all the rest while I walked 
in those shadows. The shadows 
of life were heavy on me, and the 
bitter darkness of passion thrust 
aside the justice I have set myself 
to do. I come back now, after 
two hours, quieted in spirit, and, 
though the glorious moonlight has 
passed off the ground, the light 
within my room seems brighter, 
yet none too bright to look upon 
the picture of the past. 

When I reached her home in 
Ireland she was not there, but a 
letter was put into my hand ad- 
dressed from her to me. The sick- 
ness and the bitterness of that time, 
as I read it, I have just fought 
down and crushed, and I can now 
open that letter in calmness. 

‘How can I address you? 
she began. ‘I cannot call you 
husband nor my dear love. I can- 
not call you friend, for what I do 
now your worst enemy could not 
hope to excel. IfI call you my 
saviour, I must look to you for 
forgiveness, and that I can never 
hope for. Yet you were my sa- 
viour when I, weak in my woman’s 
spirit, pursued by the temptation 
of wealth to wed an old man, took 
shelter in your opened arms and 
gave myself to you. Do not let 
me wound you more than I can 
help; but you know I did not love 
you, and only in my blind weari- 
ness of life believed my heart was 
dead to such a feeling. It was 
not, and it has come now to bring 
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repentance to me, to make me 
curse the day we wedded. Oh, I 
know I curse your life; you are 
too true and honourable to have 
made such a vow without well 
knowing your own heart; but you 
have a man’s spirit, and stand in 
your strength before the world. 
Let me tell you how it happened. 
When you left me—your wife in 
name only—to return to your 
home, soon, you said, to be mine, 
I loved you. You had been so 
noble, so generous, that I thought 
the love of which I had so often 
heard had come to my heart. 
With my aunt I journeyed from 
Rome, after a few days, and back 
as we had come; but with the 
succession of days my life seemed 
none the newer until, arrived in 
Paris, I met my fate. Then indeed 
life seemed to have another charm, 
and to be a different thing from 
what I had ever known it. For- 
give me if I say that had you been 
with me this would not have been 
so, but scarcely were we wedded 
when I lost your society. I do 
not wish to shield myself. I am 
criminal, I feel, as Heaven and men 
shall judge me; but, by a strange 
circumstance thrown in his society, 
love seemed to come and tell me 
I lived in him. We travelled the 
same route, and one five minutes, 
when my aunt was not near, he 
told me he loved me. I was fright- 
ened and fled from him, and that 
same night I confessed myself to 
a holy father, beseeching him to 
give me poison that I might die. 
Life then was hateful to me; I felt 
I loved him, and that to me you 
were as nothing. He only knew 
me by my name of Cavanagh, and 
his name was Mordan. He was 
your brother, of whom you had so 
often spoken to me. Again I 
wished to die, and offered gold 
for poison from the monks. They 
sold it me, then warned me not to 
throw away my life. The law, 
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they said, would hold me guiltless, 
and they, for gold, could give me 
absolution. As they had sold their 
secret poison, so would they sell 
their antidote of heaven—for gold. 
But I paid them, and jumped at 
the means of escape they showed 
me. The law was that a marriage 
between a Protestant and a Catho- 
lic, celebrated only in the Catholic 
form, was not binding on the par- 
ties. It is true; and you know 
that the marriage in your faith was 
to have taken place in England. 
It can never be; and the marriage 
between us, which was only a cere- 
mony, I dissolve. I marry your 
brother, for I love him, and my 
life is in his hands. The law will 
free you if you think fit; but I am 
no bigamist, for the marriage was 
none. When we are married, your 
brother then shall know my life— 
not before, or I might lose him. 
Then he may cast me off; but I 
will follow him to the ends of the 
earth and be his slave. I love 
him—not such love as is from 
heart to mouth, but from soul to 
soul—and him I deify. The past 
is dead; and though my life, be- 
ginning from to-day, ended in a 
few hours, he is my all. To you 
I confess myself with penitence, 
but dare not ask absolution. 
* ELLEN.’ 


You know now my secret, you 
know the bitterness of my life; you 
know that I, married, am yet not 
married. 

My brother after that never re- 
turned home ; knowing the secret, 
he blamed me for the result, and 
man and wife he and Ellen Cava- 
nagh have lived. I never saw him, 
but I knew that the money he had 
inherited from our father was squan- 
dered. I could not seek him, for I 
did not know where, and he never 
came tome. Yet, after thirty years, 
we have met, and the old dead past 
has come to life again. 

Michael Carter, the coiner, 
whom I helped to capture, against 
whom I appeared as a witness, 
whom my evidence helped to send 
from the world a convict, is my 
brother Michael Mordan ! 

Ellen Carter is Ellen Cava- 
nagh! In my heart I feel that 
she is still my wife, but cannot 
bear my name. 

What reparation I can make 
her must be done at once. The 
world does not know my story, but 
it may. Come down, my own dear 
boy (if you can forgive me and will 
let me look upon your face again), 
come down and make my will, for 
Ellen Cavanagh must know she is 
forgiven. 
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OnE bright mild morning in the 
early spring of the year of grace 
one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, that western pastime ground 
of New Cockaigne known as the 
park and property of Hyde lay 
stretched under a tender light in 
all the budding beauty of the 
vernal season. 

To the north the chimney-tur- 
reted and stuccoed mansions of 
many a rich noble or commoner 
stood sparkling in the sun, sur- 
rounded by the vast and splendid 
districts of Tyburn and Westburnia. 
The arch of dazzling white mar- 
ble which marked the eastern and 
City-wards extremity of the park 
towered brilliantly conspicuous 
among these, whilst the noble 
elms of the garden and chase of 
Kensington shut out the farther 
westward view. 

The serpentining river, tempt- 
ingly cool and fresh, bounded the 
eastern confines, and ’neath the 
bursting foliage on its banks wound 
its way for a short distance, side 
by side with that vast strip of 
rotten earth known in the familiar 
parlance of the time as the ‘ Row.’ 

To this far-famed spot, where, 
as the custom was, the knights and 
dames were wont to congregate at 
matin-tide, to breathe their pal- 
freys by a graceful amble, and 
where the idlers of the town afoot 
would come to gape and gaze 
thereat, we bid our reader bear 
us company. 

Though the season was as yet 


but young, a goodly multitude had 
here assembled, lured forth ’twould 
seem, as is the song of May-birds, 
by genial warmth and sunshine. 
Up and down they paced, ever 
and anon; and multifarious as 
were the types and styles of grace 
and loveliness, still one pervading 
tone of rank and birth was mani- 
fest in all. For being now but 
just past noon, none but the 
wealthy and the high-born, whose 
greatest labour was the slaughter- 
ing of time, were likely to be seen. 
No flat caps or clothyards, none 
of the trading herd were here; no 
*prentice counter-jumper nor swart 
mechanic took //is way for holi- 
day. The vast uncleansed, as may 
be thought, were too securely held 
by the necessary following of their 
divers crafts. 

Various were the groups of 
bravery and beauty that met the 
eye. Here and there some mount- 
ed cavaliers and dames would 
mingle, and pursue their way side 
by side, as they beguiled the fleet- 
ing moments in mirthful converse. 
Then a graceful Amazon, with her 
trim attendant groom, would cara- 
cole her steed from end to end of 
this most pleasant riding-ground. 
Knots of beauteous damsels, in 
hat and plume, and habited in 
flowing skirts, cantered about and 
up and down; whilst the noble sires 
of these bright coveys once and 
again would ride beside their chil- 
dren, or hold back a while, with 
others of their age, to note and 
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question on the points of those 
high-mettled and well-trained pal- 
freys, on which the greater num- 
ber of this glittering host were 
mounted. Just as we, the faithful 
chroniclers of this history, take our 
stand, to listen and observe and 
lounge with many of those afoot, 
over against the railing dividing 
walk from ride, there comes a- 
cantering, with graceful ease and 
nonchalance, a knight, that, from 
his stalwart form and haughty 
mien, stands forth conspicuous 
from among the many of his class, 
that bear the impress ‘ warrior’ in 
their every look and gesture. Now 
and again he doffs his plumeless 
tall black hat, in recognition of 
some passing fair, or slightly sways 
his head in the direction of a 
friend who greets him in like 
manner. 

No bending was there to the 
saddle-bow; the time for that 
was gone, and fashion now or- 
dained that the body should be 
held erect and firm, even when 
saluting Royalty itself. The helm 
alone was made to sweep the air, 
passing downwards to the full ex- 
tent of the arm that raised it. 
This to the ladies only; for the 
men there was but the barest ele- 
vation of the finger or the sideward 
inclination of the head, as just de- 
scribed. Our gallant soldier be- 
strides a chestnut destrier of goodly 
worth and easy action. And now 
he reins him in close to the spot 
by which we rest. A group of 
comrades lounge against the rail, 
and hail him with off-hand gesture 
in a way that bids him stay his 
progress. 

‘ Look,’ quoth one, whose beard 
had not yet tinged his smiling face, 
‘where comes De Schoozen ; knows 
he yet, bethink you, of this most 
fashious change ?” 

‘Nay, Ill be sworn not yet,’ 
replies a second; ‘for the route 
arrived but now. A good half-hour 
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ago it had not left the quarters of 
the Guards of Horse.’ 

‘Bid him stay and listen, then,’ 
cried three or four; and at this 
moment, yielding to their signs, the 
knight he halts him, to converse 
with his friends. 

With a hand well gloved in hue 
of lavender he stroked the long 
black hair that fringed his upper 
lip, and straightway asked the 
reason for this let and hindrance. 

‘No other,’ was the answer, 
‘than that we sail for India’s torrid 
zone in but one short week from 
now.’ 

A sombre shade passed o’er 
the manly brow of Theodore de 
Schoozen, as swearing by the great 
Olympian god (an oath that of 
itself had proved his noble birth), 
he cried, ‘ Forsooth, I could con- 
found such news ; pest on the tid- 
ings!’ Then, musing for an instant, 
he continued half aloud, ‘ To-day ; 
yes, to-day; then I will speak.’ 

Rousing himself from this mo- 
mentary abstraction, he urged his 
friends to tell him ‘were they 
sure.’ 

No doubt remained. The fur- 
ther converse went to show how, 
in another week, the gallant squad- 
rons of the roooth, or the ‘ Tiger’s 
own Dragoons,’ would be taking 
ship at the port of Hampton in the 
south to do their doughtiest be- 
neath the burning sun of Britain's 
Eastern empire. 

Much was the gossip that did 
here ensue. With some the sub- 
ject seemed to be of small import ; 
but for the most it cast a gloom 
upon the company, and, in the 
haughty tones in vogue amongst 
the fashion and the soldiery of the 
day, various were the ejaculations 
this goodly group poured forth. 
Biue wreaths from the fragrant 
weed hovered o’er them, whilst 
habited in ‘ mufti,’ the term which 
then was used to mark the warrior 
in his garb of privacy, they flacked 
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their nether leg with the small 
riding-cane with which, though then 
afoot, they nearly all were armed. 

They stamped their feet and 
stroked the hair upon their lips, 
dallied with the pouch inserted in 
their snow-white vests, scented the 
sprig of flower which bedecked the 
upper loophole of the super-tunic 
in which their stalwart forms were 
clad, settled their hats a little more 
upon their fronts, or with an im- 
patient gesture of the hand across 
the forehead tilted them more 
aback upon their heads, to let, as 
it would seem, the summer breeze 
play upon their heated brows, 
which done, the helm was once 
more adjusted to its proper fit. 
And then they swore, ha-yah-ed, 
and swore again. 

‘’Fore gad,’ spoke one, ‘this 
doth bore me past reclaim.’ 

‘ Hor-wid,’ said another. 

‘ Doose take it,’ criedathird ; ‘the 
season too but just begun, and all 
the fellows and all the people that 
one knows are now in town.’ 

‘ Lots of things to do, you know, 
no end of jolly time of year,’ ejacu- 
lated he of the smooth face; for 
the rest of these brave troopers 
were mostly hirsute, save and 
except upon the chin, which, by the 
regulation of the powers, must e’en 
be shorn for two fingers’ breadth. 

De Schoozen looked to bear his 
fate with more complacency than 
most. Hespoke but little ; a feeling 
of grave determination had pos- 
sessed him, and buttoning close 
his habit, called a ‘ frock,’ he swore 
again; threw away his quill or 
pick-tooth, that when not smoking 
usually was held between the lips 
in idleness, and with an easy ‘ Bye- 
bye, boys,’ spurred on his steed and 
caracoled away. We too must 
follow him, for there is that in his 
mien which doth bespeak the carry- 
ing out of some most serious pur- 
pose. Reaching the eastern end 
of the ride, he turned his face to- 
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wards and passed beneath the 
noble arch, which for its graceful 
superstructure bears the effigy of 
the ‘Duke of Iron,’ and wound 
his way down the hill of Constitu- 
tion* until he reached a dwelling 
hard by the palace of the Queen, 
where, flinging his bridle to his 
attendant squire, he vaulted from 
his saddle, and with a firm step 
strode to the mansion gates, de- 
manding straightway with a heavy 
knock admission to the inner 
portal. 

Soft was the light that strayed 
through the lattice, and tinged with 
roseate hue the lovely form and 
features of the Lady Ema Clair. 
Reclining gracefully on a couch of 
sumptuous ease, her boudoir form- 
ed a casket colour-gemmed, and 
so devised as to set forth the beauty 
of the priceless pearl, its owner, 
with the utmost splendour from the 
skilful contrasts blended round 
about. As we first gaze upon her, 
robed in morning wrapper of pale 
cerulean tone, enticingly yet most 
modestly girded in studied negli- 
gence, we can but feel that Nature 
here hath done as grand a piece of 
handiwork as e’er was set upon this 
mundane earth. Snow-white glit- 
tering teeth, dark eyes and brows, 
complexion of a lily hue — per- 
chance of painted lily hue—fair 
hair—for gold is ever fair, and ’twas 
as gilded gold these silken locks so 
coyly yet becomingly up-snooned. 
It seemed as though the fickle god- 
dess Fortune had e’en shown fore- 
thought for this her favourite, and 
so ordained the coming of the 
fashion which did proscribe the 
name of beauty from all such female 
tresses as did not by nature or by 
art partake of auburn shade. Yet 
agitation not unmixed with some 
anxiety might plainly be descried 


* So called, probably, from its being a 
favourite resort for exercise by the London- 
ers, who in these days were wont to en- 
title a walk or a ride a ‘ constitutional.’ 
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as feelings dominating in the lady’s 
mind. 

‘ Remember, love, De Schoozen 
comes this day for the last time, 
and, ma belle enfant, should he leave 
this room without a declaration of 
his love, thy hopes are fled for ever. 
Bring him to the point, girl, nor let 
him ‘scape, as thou lovest me. 
Much toil have I expended on thy 
rearing to these wiles. A vast ex- 
perience hath fitted me to teach 
thee well how husbands may be 
trapped. Eight ofthy sisters, girl, 
have all gone off, and, as I willed 
it, in due rotation. I say as I 
willed it—mark that ; for they were, 
compared to thee, but ill-favoured 
chits, yet one by one I got them 
off sans dowry. Yes, placed them 
all to either wealth or rank ; and 
now thy turn has come, and though, 
alas, no wealth at present calls he 
his, yet the noble name and lineal 
inheritance of the De Schoozens 
will amply compensate for this.’ 

So spoke the mother of the maid, 
as, towering high in rustling moire, 
fair linen, and fine lace, she swept 
with haughty mien into an adjacent 
chamber. 

Scarce had the door closed on 
her portly form when Theodore, 
in all his knightly splendour, found 
himself standing with bended head 
and outstretched hand before the 
lady of his love. Bootless ’twould 
be, and ’twere not hopeless, to 
describe the manner of this and 
most such interviews. Albeit the 
town had spoken of the pair as fitly 
suited, the lady yet held back, and 
showed some doubt and _ hesita- 
tion anent the gallant knight. For 
ballroom converse, or for com- 
panionship at festive board, these 
twain would oft elect to dance or 
sit together, the whilome time 
to flirt or ‘spoon,’ as ribalds used 
to phrase it. Now, howsoe’er this 
was, the lady never would incline 
her ear to listen to the suit oft 
urged for a more serious and last- 
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ing fellowship. For, truth to tell, 
this doughty warrior had a winsome 
way withal, and one that told with 
women. Many-tongued rumour 
had ta’en his name in vain, and 
coupled it with doubtful meaning 
with more than one fair daughter 
of the deau monde. Husbands were 
wont to look askance at him, and 
hint their spouses that ’twas getting 
late, whene’er his manly form was 
seen to tower in a thronged as- 
sembly. Moreover had his name 
in earlier years been linked espe- 
cially with a foreign beauty of the 
day, one Runnymeda Golferon. 

She wore the coronet of countess. 
A Spaniard it was said had helped 
her to this title ; but he, poor man, 
had stayed at home to tend his vast 
domains, and scandal did not halt 
in the march it stole the while 
upon the reputation of his dame. 
Thus, after vows and urging of his 
suit, we may not be surprised to 
find the lady thus twitting Theo- 
dore de Schoozen whilst holding 
him at bay : 

‘Gramercy, good sir, no more 
of this; frankly I own thou art 
not indifferent to me, yet can I 
scarce trust aught thou sayst ; thy 
errant habits, though knightly and 
most allowable in bachelorhood, 
are prone to vex when wedlock 
chains thee. Therefore I would, 
ere promising to be thy bride, have 
some proof not only of thy true 
but most unselfish and undivided 
love. In these wars thou dost 
offer to court death for me, which 
were saying too much and thou 
hadst my happiness in view. Re- 
nown I care less for than good 
fidelity, and mere renown would 
scarcely make thee better favoured 
than thou art. Protesting that thy 
soul and body are mine alone is 
well enough ; but of thy body, for- 
sooth, how much of it wouldst 
sacrifice for me? Nay, by my troth 
I verily believe not e’en thy little 
finger !’ 
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Again he did conjure her to be- 
lieve him; but feeling sure she 
tightly held his heart, she scrupled 
not, with all the winning cunning 
of her sex, to hold yet a little while 
upon the side of doubt. Moreover 
no mind had she for travel to the 
East, whither, as we have seen, with- 
in a week the Fates would lead her 
warrior. Much would she prefer 
a year or two of extra liberty, for 
she held the gaiety of London more 
attractive far than any to be found 
in Madras, Calcutta, or Bombay. 
She knew he loved her, and so she 
knew that she could trust him, and 
coquetry became her well. 

‘No,’ once more she did resume ; 
“go thou where duty and thy coun- 
try call thee; take, if thou wilt, the 
promise of my love, upon condition 
‘that within a year thou shalt cause 
to be conveyed to me some unmis- 
takable proof, some proof in which 
there cannot be a single peg or 
loop to hang a doubt upon, that I 
have all thy heart. Send me some 
sign or symbol of thy truth—the 
manner of it I leave to thee; re- 
turn and claim my hand.’ 

More vows, entreaties, and pro- 
tests ; the lady remained obdurate 
still; and Theodore de Schoozen 
was fain to take his leave at last, 
swearing the while, by all the 
doughty words he could command, 
that certainly within the year she 
should receive such token as her 
over-cautious nature did demand. 
And so he went, and she was left 
alone. Her mother chided her 
that she had been o’er hard; and 
when the weary days and nights 
that followed did cast a blank upon 
her life, she ’gan to guess she had 
so been, and oft rebuked herself 
for such cold cruelty in seeming 
still to doubt De Schoozen’s love, 
esteeming well the while that in 
reality he had but spoken truth. 
She fain relentingly would call him 
back ; but no, her pride in this was 
far too strong, and, for the nonce, 
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was stronger than her love. So 
time wore on, and she maintained 
her part. She saw him not again. 
At length the journal of the day 
recorded how at ‘ yesternoon the 
gallant Tiger’s own Dragoons had 
e’en set sail for vasty Hindistan.’ 

Well as the damsel knew such 
tidings soon must come, she yet 
received some sort of pang in read- 
ing of the words. A giddy heart- 
sick feeling overcame her, and in 
a listless apathetic state she sat, 
her bright eyes staring into space, 
the paper fallen by her side from 
her relaxed grasp. Little fit, poor 
child, was she in such a mood to 
stand against the immediate horror 
that was to follow. Scarce had she 
realised the fact that Theodore in- 
deed was gone, when her waiting- 
woman, softly tapping at the door 
of the boudoir and receiving no 
reply, entered gently upon her own 
accord, bearing in her hand a small 
but neatly-folded postal packet, 
having the superscription, ‘ For the 
Lady Ema Clair.’ 

Gliding with noiseless footsteps 
to her lady’s side, she held it forth, 
and by a gentle pressure on the 
arm drew the forlorn one’s gaze 
to what she held. Ema mechanic- 
ally took it in her hand, and for a 
moment noted not the writing on 
the surface; then, on a sudden, a 
slight murmur of delight escaped 
her lips. Her whole frame and 
face were agitated by the liveliest 
of emotions. 

‘What have we here ?’ she cried. 
‘Who brought it? whence comes 
it? Why, these are Theodore’s 
own characters; his pen alone 
could trace this superscription ;’ 
and with a hasty and impatient 
action ’gan speedily to untie the 
packet. 

* My lady,’ went on the abigail, 
‘a postman e’en but now hath left 
it at the outer gate.’ 

With the rapidity of thought, one 
by one she tore the many cover- 
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ings off; the nimble yet dainty 
fingers of the beauteous girl plied 
incessantly, and lo, the contents 
were nearly brought to view ; the 
last paper only had to be removed. 
This done with toil and pains—for 
it did adhere somewhat tenaciously 
—there then remained some strips 
of woollen rag of dubious tint, un- 
rolling which, behold, a small and 
clotted mass ! 

What follows we shudder to re- 
late ; but, faithful chroniclers of this 
tragic tale, we may not halt. Both 
women for one moment gazed with 
fixed eyes, and then shrank back 
aghast; a wild skriek escaped the 
Lady Ema’s lips, as she fell senseless 
on her couch, her maid beside her ; 
for ah, direst of horrors ! upon her 
lap there lay the blood-stained 
fragment of a human hand—a 
little finger ! 


Long while it was ere the fair 
lady recovered from the shock the 
devotion of De Schoozen had 
caused her. For months she lay 
almost at death’s door ; a wild de- 
lirium alternating with melancholy 
mood possessed and racked her 
fragile frame. Now, in transports 
of delight, she would seem to see 
her lover once again before her ; 
at another, in deep dejection, she 
would sit for hours, moaning and 
muttering, 

‘Woe is me! woe isme! To 
think I should have let him go; 
to think that he should even now 
not know how much I loved him ; 
and, worst of all, that he should 
think I doubted ! Oh, the wretched 
folly that tempted me to this! 
Down, demon of coquetry, down !’ 
And then she would wail again, 
and gnash her teeth, uttering ever 
and anon, ‘And such a proof ; and 
such a sacrifice! Heaven forgive 
me! Little did I reck, when I pro- 
nounced that fatal sentence, “‘ Not 
e’en thy little finger wouldst thou 
give for me !” that he would, in all 
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earnest, take me at my word, and 
use such means at once to set at 
rest my doubts and frivolous mis- 
trust.’ 

Autumn’s golden hues ‘gan to 
o’erlap the verdure on the Hamp- 
shire coast, and that soft resting- 
place for invalids nestling by the 
mouth of the river Bourne was 
filled, in the local phraseology of 
the time, to overflowing. Many a 
frequenter of the ‘ Row,’ jaded and 
London-dried, had come to seek 
renewal of bloom and health, from 
the gentle breezes wafted from the 
main over the sandy mounds and 
fir-bespotted plantations of this 
rural ‘ watering-place ’—as such re- 
treats were always called. One 
lovely evening, when the fullest of 
full moons, rising as the sun went 
down, prolonged the daylight, as iz 
seemed, much beyond the usual 
hour, two female figures might 
have been seen slowly wending 
their way upon the river’s bank 
towards the town. The one, from 
her tall and graceful bearing, would, 
to the most untutored eye, have 
seemed to be a damsel of high 
degree. Shrouded in mantle of 
becoming fashion, and wearing 
upon her head for covering the 
little hat ycleped pokpi, she leaned 
from time to time on her com- 
panion’s arm, and showed such 
signs of feeble health and great 
fatigue as did bespeak commisera- 
tion from her attendant lady, who, 
though less tall and lacking /om, 
was nathless becomingly attired in 
trim and piquant garb. As now 
we watch them, she is the first to 
speak : 

‘ My lady, we have walked too 
far; the light deceived me. I did 
not guess that it had been so late ; 
yet come a little farther, and we 
shall find a temporary resting-place 
in one of these outlying cots. I 
marked me one this morning where 
a good cobbler doth ply his trade ; 
a kindly man, and one that will 
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give us for the time a rough but 
hearty welcome. Come, lady, 
courage! But a little farther and 
we are there !’ 

It was, indeed, a humble tene- 
ment; but sore fatigued as was the 
wayfarer, she scrupled not to enter 
and accept the seat proffered on 
the instant by the good woman 
who stood beside the door. 

‘My husband’s at his last, my 
lady, a hard-working man forsooth ; 
but if your ladyship will please to 
sit in this our humble parlour, he’ll 
not disturb ye.’ 

So there for a while the noble 
high-born lady—for ’twas no other 
than she, the Lady Ema—reclined 
to rest her weary limbs. 

By this time the moon was up 
so high, that its strong rays shone 
through the little lattice and illu- 
mined the dwelling, showing to the 
guests the manner of the house. 

They sat in a neat and cleanly 
room, beyond and out of which 
there opened a narrow atelier, where 
the good Crispin at his stall, by the 
light of a dim taper, plied his handi- 
craft. 

He seemed a merry wight, for 
he did sing and sew, and sew and 
sing, as though the trade of cob- 
bler were better than that of king. 

Her attention roused by the 
rough melody coming from the 
inner room, fair Ema let her list- 
less gaze follow in that direction. 
Gradually she seemed to take an 
interest in the man, and though 
she could but dimly see his form, 
there was yet sufficient light to 
show a certain slouching downcast 
way he had, as though to hide his 
face. This trick—if trick it were— 
was aided in the carrying out by a 
huge shock head of long red matted 
hair, more like to the peruke of 
some disguised gnome than natural 
growth from human scalp. Still, 
as she gazed, her interest did in- 
crease. At last she started, rose, 
and watched him from a nearer 
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point of vantage; for lo, she 
thought she had discovered some- 
thing which made her heart beat 
wildly, and raised a tremor far sur- 
passing that which her fatigue had 
caused. 

Could it be so? Was she not 
deceived? She passed her palm 
across her eyes, and gazed again. 
No, she was not deceived; she 
saw distinctly, as Crispin’s needle 
flew briskly to and fro with sewing 
of the shoe he held between his 
knees, that one hand lacked its 
little finger. 

Great powers! what could this 
mean? What strange coincidence 
was here that she, whose very turn- 
ing point in life had seemed to 
hinge on such a loss, should now 
be brought by merest chance face 
to face with one who had himself 
sustained it ? 

What could it mean? Now the 
lady in her time had oft indulged 
in the sensation fiction of the age, 
and her youthful imagination, ever 
prone to seize upon the romantic 
side of life, and willing to discover 
in all our lives a hidden mystery 
which, on its solution, proved us 
not to be ourselves, but some other 
most unlikely person, felt for a mo- 
ment sure that she stood before 
her lover. Might not this be so? 
What depth of degradation would 
not a faithful knight like to Theo- 
dore endure for the sake of her 
whom he adored, whom he wor- 
shipped, as he had shown by his 
great sacrifice? and into what dread 
scheme might he not have entered 
to save the placing of the sea be- 
tween himself and all that he held 
dear on earth? True the hair of 
Theodore partook of raven hue, 
whilst Crispin’s here was red even 
to the tone of marigold. But this 
forsooth would stand for little nowa- 
days, for did not the Lady Ema 
remember her how, many a time 
and oft, her rivals in the world, 
urged by a modern school of mighty 
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painters, and eke the art of the 
great paintress Rachel, had chang- 
ed the colour of their hair, even to 
as great disguising of their proper 
selves as this would seem to be? 

She could delay no more ; satisfy 
herself she must. An inward power 
appeared to stifle every rising scru- 
ple ; her impulse was to throw her- 
self into his arms, or, prostrate at 
his feet, pray pity and forgiveness. 
Lo, with faltering step and voice, 
she approached the workman nearer 
still, and whispered with abated 
breath, 

‘ De Schooz—’ 

‘Yes, marm, seven-and-sixpence 
a pair,’ replied the cobbler, suddenly 
raising a face no more like De 
Schoozen’s than was the then shin- 
ing moon unto the sun. 

Aghast, affrighted, she drew back 
amain, and with a gesture that but 
ill concealed her poignant blank 
dismay, she said, 

Tell me, good man, and I'll re- 
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ward thee. What dire misfortune 
curtailed the fair proportions of thy 
hand ?’ 

‘What, marm?’ inquired Sir 
Crispin, not catching at the pur- 
port of her words. 

‘ Tell me, I prithee,’ she went on, 
‘how didst lose thy little finger?” 

‘Oh, la, bless ye, marm, why, ye 
see, I was precious hard up last 
May when the “Tiger's Own” sailed 
for Calcutta. Says I to my wife, 
* Poll, we are good for the work’us,” 
when, as luck would have it, one 
o’ those young officer chaps comes 
to me about a pair of boots for his 
flunkey. He sees how ragged and 
poverty-struck we was, and says he, 
“ Hark ye, my hearty, if you'll give 
me your little finger, I’ll give you 
a ‘tenner’!” “Done wi’ ye,” says 
I ; and the doctor whipped it off in 
less than a pig’s whisper.’ 


‘One wild shriek, and all was 
over ! 





MORNING. 


~~ _—— 


THE sky awakes from starry dreams 
That silvered sombre night, 
And halos hills and lakes and streams 
In one vast crown of light. 
The morn appears ; 
Still night-dews gem each leafy spray 
In diamond tears. 
The breeze ascends the far-off hill 
To wake the wild-flowers sleeping still ; 
The lambkin leaps the grassy height, 
The early violet seeks the light. 
The bird of morn, whose matin hymn 
To heavenly choirs belong, 
Still sings and soars till cloudlets dim 
But sanctify its song, 
That oft would lure 
Our thoughts to fly on hope’s bright wing 
To joys more sure. 
DELIA M. GILL. 





PRINCE KAUNITZ, 


THE AUSTRIAN DIPLOMATIST. 


AxsouT the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, when Charles 
VI. was Emperor of Germany, 
there was born in his dominions a 
man destined to play an important 
part in the history of the House of 
Hapsburg. This man was Wen- 
ceslaus Anthony, son of Maxi- 
milian Kaunitz and Mary Ernestina 
his wife, daughter and heiress of 
Ferdinand, last Count of Rietburg. 
Kaunitz first saw the light at Vienna 
on February the 2nd, 1711,and was 
one of the younger sons ofa family 
of twenty children. Like so many 
other eminent men, his parents 
educated him for the Church, and 
when quite a child he was created 
a canon of Miinster. He seems to 
have been an especial favourite 
with his mother, who made both 
herself and the boy ridiculous by 
her foolish fondness and declared 
partiality. This injudicious pro- 
ceeding may have laid the founda- 
tion of, or at least fostered, that 
extraordinary vanity and exalted 
opinion of himself which afterwards 
distinguished him—faults rarely to 
be found allied with true greatness. 

Kaunitz was undoubtedly a great 
man, but his was not a complete 
or well-proportioned greatness. In- 
corruptible as a minister, unrivalled 
as a diplomatist, skilful as a nego- 
tiator, he possessed but few of those 
qualities which render a man a 
hero in the eyes of his fellow-crea- 
tures. A perfect master of dissimu- 
lation, he was able to act for years 
without allowing his secret inten- 
tions to be perceived, or even 
suspected. His abilities were un- 


doubted ; bold in conception, firm 
in execution, cool in danger, hiding 
beneath the easy elegance of the 
courtier designs which perhaps no 
other man could have matured, 
and still less executed. He was 
well aware of the tide in the affairs 
of men which every age has so 
clearly revealed, but none saw more 
plainly the necessity of awaiting 
the propitious moment for action, 
or disguising fixed determinations 
till the seasonable time for exe- 
cuting them had arrived. 

Kaunitz, by his sagacity and pru- 
dence, accomplished the two great 
masterpieces of policywhich marked 
the reign and government of the 
Empress Maria Theresa—the Ger- 
man alliance with France, and the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, a body 
of ecclesiastics who, for two hun- 
dred years, had been the chief 
councillors of imperial strategy. 
He thus created an epoch in the 
history of Austria, and overthrew 
the statecraft of centuries. His 
power was great, but his ability 
equalled his power. Human na- 
ture is rarely uniform. Kaunitz was 
certainly one of the most extra- 
ordinary men that ever lived—a 
strange combination of great and 
petty qualities. Sprung from an 
ancient Slavonic race, in him were 
blended the solid characteristics of 
the Austro-German with the vola- 
tile fickleness of the Frenchman. 
The political phenomenon of unit- 
ing together the two rival powers 
of Austria and France was not 
more singular than the moral one 
of exhibiting and reconciling, in 
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his own personality, the discordant 
elements of those opposite nation- 
alities. 

Had Kaunitz persevered in the 
ecclesiastical vocation there is no 
doubt his influence would have 
been great, his position powerful. 
He was born to sway the minds of 
his fellow-men, whether as priest 
or prime minister. A different des- 
tiny awaited him. Several of his 
elder brothers died young, and with 
each successive death his prospects 
brightened. His after-habits of 
thought were considerably influ- 
enced by his early ecclesiastical 
training. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished diplomatists, similarly 
educated, have ascribed their subtle 
power of reasoning to the intimate 
knowledge they acquired of theo- 
logical science. Diplomacy and 


theology have frequently joined 
hand in hand together, and effected 
many of the greatest political trans- 
formations recorded in history. 


The mother of Kaunitz deter- 
mined that he should study for the 
civil service of the state, foreseeing 
a brilliant career for her favourite, 
who early gave signs of an intellect 
of no common order. What women 
desire they usually manage to com- 
pass. Thus her son was speedily 
sent to the University of Leipsic, 
and finally to that of Leyden, where 
he was pointed out amongst his 
fellow-students as a remarkably 
clever, taciturn, and profligate 
young man. He evinced, even at 
this period of his history, a sure 
and sound judgment, a solidity of 
mind which never suffered any 
feeling to ruffle its calm, and a 
strength of understanding which 
forced its way through all obstacles. 
His private life was, however, 
stained by vice; he plunged into 
every voluptuous excess, and the 
man who eventually became master 
of peace and war in a great empire 
was the veriest slave to his own 
passions. Prince Eugtne of Savoy 
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used to say ‘ that he would not in- 
trust command to a man who had 
not risked his fortune in the field 
of love.’ But the gallantries of 
Kaunitz can scarcely be honoured 
by the name of ‘ love - affairs ;’ in 
fact, through his long career there 
is no trace of his heart ever having 
been touched by a grande passion. 
His marriage was simply one of 
convenance. Having carried off 
university honours, he left Leyden 
to travel through England, France, 
and Italy, to crown, by observation, 
an education unusually complete. 

On his return to Vienna, after an 
absence of two years, he espoused 
the Countess Ernestina Stahrem- 
berg, granddaughter of the heroic 
Count Ridiger Stahremberg, who 
fought side by side with John So- 
bieski during the famous siege of 
the Austrian capital by the Turks. 
The marriage was not a happy one; 
Emestina bore the character of a 
Messalina, and figures conspicu- 
ously in the chronique scandaleuse 
of the imperial city. She died, after 
a married life of thirteen years. 
Five sons were the fruit of this 
union, who are described as quiet, 
well-bred, and rather dull men, the 
youngest, Joseph, being the only 
one who inherited a share of his 
father’s talents. He was the fa- 
vourite of Kaunitz, though a sad 
roue. 

Upon several occasions Joseph 
was sent to the courts of Russia and 
Spain. He conducted these diplo- 
matic missions with great skill and 
address ; but his life of dissipation 
had unfortunately thoroughly un- 
dermined his constitution, and his 
health began to fail rapidly when 
attaché at the Spanish court. He 
wrote and earnestly entreated his 
father to order his recall; but 
Kaunitz, who for some trifling of- 
fence had refused to bid him adieu 
before his departure, now paid no 
heed to his letter, looking upon 
his demand as a mere freak ora 
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fit of mal de pays. Soon after, be- 
coming aware from other sources 
that his son was really in a serious 
state of health, he sent off an ex- 
press for his immediate return; but 
the messenger of death had pre- 
ceded him. Joseph died quite 
suddenly at Alicante of rapid de- 
cline. The prince, who was daily 
expecting the prodigal’s appear- 
ance, received instead the news of 
his decease from the chargé d’af- 
Jaires at Madrid, who ventured to 
express something like reproach in 
his letter of condolence. On read- 
ing the communication the impas- 
sible self-control of Kaunitz for 
once deserted him. His face, na- 
turally pale, assumed a livid hue 
as, with a trembling voice, he or- 
dered his reader, Xavier Raidt, to 
leave him, and to allow no one to 
enter his cabinet under any pretext 
whatever. In an hour’s time Raidt 
was summoned to his presence ; 
he seemed to have wept bitterly, 
but with an imperious gesture he 
motioned the secretary to be silent, 
and at once dictated to him a long 
and masterly despatch to Count 
Mercy d’Argenteau, the French 
minister. This business concluded, 
Kaunitz refused dinner, and retired 
alone to his sleeping apartment. 
In no other moment of his life was 
he known, under any circumstances 
whatever, to betray, either by his 
speech or manner, any inward emo- 
tion. Even on the morning of the 
demise of the august Maria Theresa 
he dressed and powdered with his 
usual precision,neglecting no trifling 
detail of the mode then fashionable. 
Many who lived with him for years 
have stated that, though seen to 
smile, he was never known to 
laugh. This display of indiffer- 
ence, which he exhibited during 
severe political exigences, was not 
the result of a vain affectation, nor 
of a mind elevated above the va- 
garies of fortune, but the effect of 
a close observation of the course 
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of events—a strong sense of the 
danger of directly opposing it, and 
a conscious power of eventually 
obtaining its direction. No word 
of his feelings upon the death of 
his son fell from his lips ; but from 
our knowledge of the man we can 
imagine them to have been terribly 
severe, and not unmingled with 
remorse. All his life long Kaunitz 
was an isolated man; he neither 
sought nor desired the sympathy 
of others; pride was revealed in 
every look and gesture. Three 
sons survived him, but only one of 
his grandchildren attained ma- 
jority—Prince Aloysius Kaunitz— 
who died in Paris in 1848, and with 
him the name became extinct. 
Shortly after the marriage of 
Kaunitz with the Countess Sta- 
rhemberg he was raised to the post 
of an imperial Aulic chancellor, 
having passed through the earlier 
phases ofa diplomatic career. His 
talents for business, his quick dis- 
cernment of the weak points of the 
human character, and the ready 
ease with which he accommodated 
himself to those he desired to 
please, soon attracted the attention 
of the imperial cabinet. Maria 
Theresa herself remarked his strik- 
ing abilities, and by her express 
desire he was sent as envoy to 
Turin. It was thence he wrote 
his first and famous despatch, which 
was placed before the empress by 
the statesman Count Uhlefeld with 
the prophetic words, ‘ Here is your 
majesty’s prime minister.’ In 1774 
he was removed to Brussels, as 
plenipotentiary, with full powers to 
undertake the direction of affairs in 
the Low Countries then governed 
by the regent, the Archduchess 
Maria Anna, sister to Maria The- 
resa and wife of Charles of Lorraine, 
brother to the Emperor Francis. 
Having gained still further the 
goodwill of his imperial mistress, 
he was appointed ambassador to 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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where he highly distinguished him- 
self for his success in negotiation, 
and the firmness with which he 
supported the interests of the 
House of Hapsburg. At this 
period we can perceive a web of 
the net he was even then weaving in 
his fertile brain. Alluding to the 
alliance of France and Prussia, he 
adroitly insinuated to the French 
ambassador, the Count de Saint- 
Sévérin, ‘that Frederick the Great 
had only made use of France as a 
tool to play his own game behind 
the back of his ally.’ He spoke 
in the same strain to the French 
chargé affaires at Vienna, when 
recalled thither by the empress ; 
for Kaunitz was well informed that 
France, though then the ally of 
Prussia, bore no good-will to its 
powerful monarch. 

From the moment of his return 
to the capital, Kaunitz succeeded 
in gaining the entire confidence of 
Maria Theresa; he was secretly 
consulted by her in every matter 
of importance, and was frequently 
employed in altering and qualify- 
ing the capricious orders of Bar- 
stentein, then minister of state. 
Although Kaunitz swayed the coun- 
cils of the Austrian court, he acted 
in so discreet a manner as not to 
create animosity in the suspicious 
minds of his colleagues. On every 
occasion when he could gain the 
attention of his royal mistress, he 
advocated the cause of France, 
strenuously urging the importance 
of its alliance. Maria Theresa lent 
a gracious ear to his subtle sug- 
gestions; her hatred of her rival 
Frederick was beyond conceal- 
ment ; for in the midst of the bitter- 
est sufferings she endured through 
his enmity, she used often to exclaim, 
‘Anything rather than have mar- 
ried him’—such a proposal being 
on the /afis during her father’s 
lifetime. There was a strong party 
amongst the Austrian nobles in 
favour of the English alliance. 
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The money point, too, was a very 
thorny one in the decision on the 
old political system, so far as the 
maritime powers were concerned, 
their subsidies being paid with 
punctual regularity. With regard 
to Savoy the question was much 
easier solved; for its friendship 
had been purchased at rather a 
high price. The shrewd Victor 
Amadeus had openly said, ‘ Lom- 
bardy is mine; but I'll eat it up 
only bit by bit, like an artichoke.’ 
For his son Victor Emmanuel the 
empress had a great partiality. 
One day, in the council of state, 
she praised his high qualities and 
useful services, which were richly 
rewarded in 1735 with Novara, 
Tortona, and the territory of Pavia 
as far as the Ticino. Kaunitz coolly 
replied to this panegyric, ‘In my 
humble opinion, the King of Sar- 
dinia possesses every possible great 
quality ; and if there were no such 
thing as that confounded science 
geography he would be an honest 
man to boot.’ 

A real approach, however, to 
anything like cordial relations be- 
tween France and Austria appeared 
to be as far off as ever, until the 
appointment of Kaunitz in 1751 
as ambassador to the court of 
Louis XV. The ground in Paris 
was very slippery, even for a diplo- 
matist who can walk ambition’s 
diamond ridge where another man 
would grow dizzy and his heart 
fail. An incident characteristic of 
the feeling existing between France 
and Austria occurred during the 
reign of the Emperor Leopold. 
The ambassador sent to the court 
of Louis XIV. was the Aulic Chan- 
cellor Pentenrieder, an eccentric, 
clever, facetious old man. When 
he appeared before the king to 
present his credentials, he com- 
menced his speech with the usual 
formula, ‘Sire, the emperor, my 
master—’ Louis at once inter- 
rupted him. ‘Louder, Monsieur 
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le Ministre.’ On which the am- 
bassador, with the cool and unem- 
barrassed air of a man of the world, 
began again, ‘Sire, the emperor, 
my master—’ The king impa- 
tiently exclaimed, for the second 
time, ‘ Louder, Monsieur le Mi- 
nistre.’ Pentenrieder now shouted 
with a Stentor’s voice, ‘The em- 
peror, my master,’ &c., to the no 
little dismay of the crowd of cour- 
tiers, and astonishment of the grand 
monarque himself, who heard him 
in silence to the end. 

Matters had remained much on 
the same footing till the advent of 
Kaunitz. Bold, cautious, and am- 
bitious ; aiming at power, but dis- 
interested with regard to money ; 
fertile in resources, indefatigable in 
application, he knew how to com- 
bine the dazzling but superficial 
accomplishments which captivate 
in society with the more solid 
qualities which are essential in 
diplomacy. Under the exterior of 
a man of fashion, apparently de- 


voted to the pursuit of pleasure, 
he steadily persevered in his one 
great object of effecting an alliance 


between France and Austria. For 
this purpose, Kaunitz paid the 
most assiduous homage to the 
powerful favourite of the French 
king, the Marquise de Pompadour, 
who then ruled the heart of Louis 
and the destinies of the nation. 
Madame, at this period, was treat- 
ed with the etiquette due to a 
queen. She remained seated in 
the presence of the princes of the 
blood, and the most important 
state secrets were openly discussed 
in her boudoir. This remarkable 
woman held her position more by 
the exercise of her mental powers 
than the mere beauty of her per- 
son. When her outward charms 
had faded, and a cruel disease 
preyed upon her emaciated frame, 
her sway over Louis continued un- 
abated, and reigned paramount 
until herdeath. The manners and 
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morals of the court were at once 
loose and grand under the régime 
of this second Aspasia. The ele- 
gance of her deportment, the fasci- 
nation of her conversation, the 
liberal encouragement she afforded 
to the arts and literature, drew 
around her a society brilliant and 
distinguished. The Austrian am- 
bassador was the honoured guest 
in her gay and polished circle, the 
constant occupant of madame’s 
ruelle, striving, by delicate compli- 
ments and respectful homage, to 
win her favour and good-will. This 
gallant behaviour became the sub- 
ject of several witty vaudevilles, so 
dear to the Parisian populace, and 
said to have emanated from the 
philosopher of Sans Souci. Kau- 
nitz treated these scurrilous attacks 
with imperturbable serenity. Mar- 
montel one day reproached him, 
that he, the representative of the 
first power in Europe, should give 
no entertainments, after having 
established his household in the 
magnificent salons of the Palais 
Bourbon. The prince replied, ‘I 
am in Paris for the sake of two 
things only—the affairs of the em- 
press, which I conduct satisfac- 
torily, and my own pleasures, about 
which I consult none but myself. 
Living as you suggest would only 
be a bore to me and a restraint. 
Besides, I am on very good terms 
with the only two persons whose 
favour is of any importance to me.’ 
He spoke not without reason ; the 
marquise had publicly declared 
herself enchanted with the diplo- 
matist. To please the mistress 
was to gain the king. 

Upon his return to Vienna, 
Kaunitz conveyed to the empress 
a tangible proof of the success of his 
mission. At the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle the Austrian court had 
offered to the French cabinet the 
cession of Flanders and Brabant, 
only demanding in return an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, with a 
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formal guarantee of the restoration 
of Silesia. The French govern- 
ment had, however, declined thus 
to endanger its alliance with 
Prussia. This intimation was de- 
spatched to Vienna as its w/timatum. 
Such had been the successful di- 
plomacy of Kaunitz that now the 
French cabinet offered freely and 
undemanded the treaty, which but 
a short time before had been re- 
fused, even with the tempting bribe 
of increased territory. The pro- 
phecy of Count Uhlefeld was about 
to be fulfilled ; Maria Theresa had 
recalled Kaunitz to assume the 
chief administration of affairs, and, 
according to the despatches of Sir 
Charles Williams, ‘ expected his 
arrival with the same impatience 
as Henry VIII. looked for the re- 
turn of Cranmer when tired of 
Wolsey.’ 

Kaunitz was in his forty-third 
year when called upon to rule 
the destinies of the vast empire of 
Austria. From that moment he 
held a position as prime minister 
such as no man had occupied 
since the days of Prince Lobkowitz. 
The empress conferred upon him 
the title of ‘Prince of the Empire,’ 
the star of the Golden Fleece, and 
with her own hands decorated him 
with the Order of St. Stephen, with 
the permission, never granted be- 
fore to any subject, of wearing it 
in diamonds. Kaunitz proved him- 
self worthy of the confidence and 
predilection of his sovereign. He 
was the real founder of the great- 
ness of the Hapsburg-Lorraine 
dynasty, in its foreign relations as 
likewise in its home government, 
introducing method into the chaos 
of Austrian finance, paying off the 
public debt, and restoring the 
credit of the state. His projects 
for the aggrandisement of the em- 
pire were as vast as its extent. He 
wished to reéstablish Poland under 
an hereditary king, to restore the 
old kingdom of Hungary in all its 
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power and splendour, with the free 
navigation of the Danube, and to 
connect Austria proper with her 
outlying provinces by obtaining 
possession of Bavaria. This scheme 
he twice endeavoured to effect, 
once in 1777, at the extinction of 
the old electoral line of Bavaria, 
and again in 1784. On both oc- 
casions he was foiled by Frederick 
the Great ; in the first instance by 
the war of the Bavarian succession, 
and the second time by this mon- 
arch establishing the league of the 
German princes. The rapid exal- 
tation of the House of Branden- 
burg, which had hitherto been pro- 
moted as a counterpoise to the 
House of Bourbon, seemed likely 
to destroy the equilibrium of the 
German empire, and imperil the 
supremacy it had hitherto enjoyed 
amongst the other nations of 
Europe. The attention of Kaunitz 
was naturally directed towards this 
new phenomenon in the political 
world, and he formed the bold and 
seemingly extravagant plan of 
humbling Prussia through an alli- 
ance with France. It is at critical 
moments like these that a great 
man suddenly steps forth, and 
whilst the crowd are discussing 
what is best to be done, does it. 
Shrewd and wary, he took advan- 
tage of circumstances in this in- 
stance, rather than made them. 
When the question of the old and 
new alliance was discussed in the 
conference council, the prince had 
to vote the last. All the ministers, 
without exception, propounded 
with great warmth the necessity of 
keeping up the old alliance of the 
maritime powers. Kaunitz sat, 
seemingly uninterested in the de- 
bate, mending pens, pointing pen- 
cils, and making his repeater strike 
the hour. At length, when his 
colleagues had exhausted their 
logic, Kaunitz spoke, and exhibited 
such complete mastery of the sub- 
ject, such confidence in his own 
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powers of conviction, in a word 
such umigue diplomacy, that his 
opinion at once gained the day. 
The important money question had 
not been forgotten in the new 
alliance. The subsidy paid by 
France was enormous. According 
to the Livre rouge it amounted, 
from the year 1757 to 1769, to not 
less than 82,652,479 livres. 

From that time Kaunitz rarely 
consulted any of his colleagues ; 
he ruled Austria and Europe by 
his celebrated maxim—Zln diplo- 
macy everything is possible. His 
knowledge of mankind was pro- 
found. Though naturally proud 
and aristocratic in his ideas, he 
hesitated not to raise from the 
lowest rank men whom he em- 
ployed in the most important du- 
ties. He knew so well how to 
choose them that he was seldom 
disappointed in their qualities. 
‘The art of putting the right man 
in the right place,’ Talleyrand pro- 
foundly observes, ‘is perhaps the 
first in the science of government.’ 
Kaunitz objected strongly to subor- 
dinates with independent views of 
their own, and used to say, ‘One 
ought not to multiply troubles ; I 
undertake to battle with the work, 
but not with the man who does it.’ 
He never read or wrote despatches 
himself, as it was one of his max- 
ims, ‘ Not to do anything he could 
have done by another.’ 

He skilfully made use of the 
patronage Maria Theresa bestowed 
upon ‘the commissions of chastity’ 
to further, under cover of them, 
his secret police, established after 
the Parisian system ; for which rea- 
son he kept up a correspondence 
with Monsieur de Sartine. With 
this force he combined the cipher 
cabinet at the Stallberg. This 
latter establishment was ruled with 
thestrictest discipline; the well-paid 
déchifreurs not being permitted 
intercourse with any but their own 
class, and kept under the most 
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rigid surveillance. Kaunitz pos- 
sessed the key to the Prussian ci- 
phers, bought through the couriers 
of that nation, all of whom were in 
the pay of the Austrian govern- 
ment. No sooner, therefore, did 
one of these messengers arrive at 
the imperial frontier than his bag 
was opened, its contents thoroughly 
examined and noted by the Aus- 
trian agents. Frequently the Ber- 
lin despatches were read over by 
Kaunitz before they had even 
reached the Prussian cabinet. In 
this way the prince divined im- 
portant state secrets and political 
intrigues of other nations, which 
information he adroitly made use 
of as circumstances required. 

He was nevertheless the declar- 
ed enemy of lies, which he regarded 
as the expedient of an ignorant 
mind without resources. Many 
imagine diplomacy to be a science 
of craft and duplicity, confounding 
reserve with cunning. But this is 
an error; for if sincerity be any- 
where requisite, it is especially so 
in political transactions, for it is 
this which makes them solid and 
lasting. 

This was the opinion of Kaunitz, 
who, the cleverest @ip/omate of his 
day, had the instinctive abhorrence 
of lies inherent to a noble nature. 
What struck those who knew him, 
and who did not remember that 
the really crafty man disguises his 
craft, was the plain unvarnished 
manner in which he discussed all 
public matters without any of those 
mysterious hints which distinguish 
the simpleton in diplomacy from 
the statesman who is a diploma- 
tist. Dutens relates that once 
at an assembly he was kept in con- 
versation by the prince, without 
any particular subject to discuss, 
yet when he wanted to leave him, 
Kaunitz said, ‘Do not go; I see 
there Prince , who is only 
watching his opportunity to speak 
to me; but he is a liar, and I hate 
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liars, so therefore will have no- 
thing to say tohim.’ This love of 
truth and perfect incorruptibility as 
a minister secured his position as 
premier under two such opposite- 
minded sovereignsas Maria Theresa 
and her son Joseph II. 

It was publicly known how in- 
accessible Kaunitz was to bribery, 
whilst all around him the most 
shameless corruption reigned. A 
very shrewd individual, wishing to 
obtain the interest of the prince, 
exerted himself to obtain admit- 
tance to him in his private resi- 
dence, although it was generally 
known he never gave audiences 
there. The man, without any pre- 
amble, at once offered the valet a 
considerable sum, promising to pay 
afar greater oneto the prince himself 
if he would admit, him, and allow 
time to say only one word. Kaunitz, 
whose curiosity was excited, sent 
a message to the man that he would 
see him, but enjoined him strictly 
to confine himself to ome word. 
The contractor—for such he was 
—forthwith came. The prince 
asked him his business ; whereupon 
the man approached him in a 
solemn manner, laid his finger to 
his lips, and said ‘ Silence? He 
then retired. Soon after Kaunitz 
drove to the conference council, 
where the question of the contracts 
was to be discussed. All the 
ministers spoke warmly in favour 
of this man; even the Emperor 
Joseph joined in recommending 
him. The prince was si/ent. At 
length Joseph asked him why he 
had nothing to say, whereas before 
he had urged so many reasons 
against the man. Kaunitz replied, 
‘I have been promised such and 
such a sum for remaining silent. 
I wonder what my colleagues have 
received for speaking.’ And yet 
he was frequently in want of money ; 
for his tastes were costly and re- 
fined. He had a mania for build- 
ing. Though he resided chiefly at 
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the arch-chancellery, which was 
connected by a gallery with the 
Hofburg, he built a summer palace 
at Mariahilf and a villa at Laxen- 
burg. He was constantly repairing, 
pulling down, or rebuilding. His 
castle was superb at Austerlitz in 
Moravia, close to the spot which 
has since become celebrated for the 
battle of the Emperors. King 
Ottocar of Bohemia is said to have 
bestowed the estate of Austerlitz 
upon the Counts Kaunitz as far 
back as the thirteenth century. The 
gardens were especially admired 
for their graceful colonnades, built 
after the model of those at Marli, 
and covered with the rarest of 
foliage and flowers. When in 
Vienna the prince kept an open 
table, covers being usually laid for 
eighteen or twenty guests. His 
own diet was remarkably simple, 
although the table was exquisitely 
supplied with every delicacy. In 
the evening he habitually received 
a select circle of friends, who had 
carte blanche to introduce any stran- 
ger distinguished by rank or talent. 
The guests were left much to them- 
selves ; for even when the Emperor 
Joseph was present the prince with- 
drew early to his private apart- 
ments. He never permitted any 
one to interfere with his daily 
routine of business. The whole of 
his time was devoted to deep 
thought and strenuously sustained 
work. All his domestic arrange- 
ments, his daily diet, his incessant 
care of his health, were merely in- 
tended as means to maintain the 
ease and freedom of mind and 
body necessary to a diplomatist. 
Visits of simple etiquette he never 
paid, nor was he often to be seen 
at the grand state dinners given at 
the court. Much of his time was 
spent in his cabinet with his secre- 
tary, Xavier Raidt, to whom he is 
said to have dictated maxims and 
ideas which have not yet seen the 
light. He was the head of the 
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literary society of the imperial 
capital. To men of letters he 
showed every kindness and cour- 
tesy, placing them before his titled 
guests; for he rightly considered 
genius merited a higher homage 
than that required by the mere 
accident of birth. Nor did the 
prince confine his regard to empty 
attention ; literary men received 
most substantial tokens of his pa- 
tronage whenever the occasion 
necessitated ; especially historians, 
to whom he showed a marked pre- 
ference. He loved to see himself 
surrounded by witty and intellectual 
guests. As he advanced in years 
he would show open annoyance 
if his company were wanting in 
these respects, saying aloud to the 
Countess Clary, who performed the 
honours of his house for him, ‘Alas, 
what dull people you have invited 
to-day Sometimes he met his 
match. One evening at a dinner 
he asked the Marquis Lucchesini, 
the clever friend of Frederick the 
Great, ‘ Monsieur le Marquis, dites- 
moi 4 quoi sert la mathématique ?” 
‘Pour mésurer les hauteurs, votre 
altesse,’ readily replied the noble- 
man. 

Prince Kaunitz spoke slowly and 
deliberately, looking fixedly before 
him, after the custom of the Em- 
peror Charles V. 

Sporting topics, and what is 
termed ‘the road,’ had great in- 
terest forhim. Amongst his many 
noble qualities a remarkable love 
of animals was included. A large 
French poodle, his constant com- 
panion, followed him everywhere, 
even to court and to cabinet. 
Each day he rode horses from his 
magnificent stud, which comprised 
some of the finest breeds in Eu- 
rope. This exercise he usually 
took in the riding-school, lighted 
up by a profusion of lamps; only 
in the very warmest weather did he 
venture into the park, for he never 
enjoyed fresh air; in fact, it did 
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not agree with him. During the 
oppressive heat of the dog-days, 
when not a breath was stirring, he 
would sit for a few moments in the 
small parterre near his official resi- 
dence, or walk the few steps from 
there to the Hofburg; but on 
both occasions he always covered 
his mouth with a lace pocket- 
handkerchief. In his wardrobe 
were several suits of clothes, regu- 
lated according to the temperature 
of the day, with a number of black- 
silk cloaks and muffs, lined with 
costly furs, in which he wrapped 
himself, as the weather might re- 
quire. Strange to say, this appar- 
entlyunhealthy mode of life agreed 
with him. He was never ill, and 
reached the fine age of eighty-four 
years. 

Nature, as if conscious that this 
modern Alcibiades should be gifted 
with every advantage, had lavished 
upon him unusual physical attrac- 
tions. Let us picture him in the 
prime of manhood: a tall elegant 
figure; his countenance oval, his 
complexion marble white, his eyes 
of a lustrous imperial blue, with 
an expression deep and calm, yet 
flashing at times with the keen 
glance of an eagle, revealing the 
indomitable spirit within; his 
brow was a little arched, his hair 
fair, his nose Roman, his mouth 
small, haughty, and delicately 
curved. It was a face, once seen, 
never to be forgotten ; the face of 
a man who would do much, dare 
much, everything but /ove much. 

When in France, he imbibed 
deeply the doctrines of the writers 
of the Encyclopedia. Voltaire was 
his favourite author. This taste 
may account in a certain measure, 
for his bitter hatred of the Jesuits, 
whose expulsion from Austria he 
meditated for years. For a long 
time he had been in possession of 
many secrets of the Order, confided 
to him by an apostate Jesuit named 
Joseph Monsperger, who had been 
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expelled from the society for mis- 
conduct. Maria Theresa would 
not give credence to the statements 
of such a man, and long resisted 
the arguments of Kaunitz, opposing 
even tears to his solicitations. It 
is said that he and Joseph even- 
tually gained her consent by show- 
ing her a confession in writing 
which she had made to her spiritual 
director, the Jesuit Hambacher. 
The latter had forwarded the paper 
to the General of the Order at 
Rome, where it fell into the hands 
of the reigning pontiff, Clement 
XIV., who returned it to Kaunitz 
without a comment. The whole 
story bears such an air of impro- 
bability that it is difficult to believe 
it. It is especially doubtful that 
Maria Theresa, whose first thought 
was for the welfare of her people, 
would have allowed a personal 
feeling to guide her in a matter so 
important. It is rather to the 
deeply-matured plan and untiring 
perseverance of her prime minister 
that her acquiescence must be as- 
cribed. The power of Prince 
Kaunitz at this period was bound- 
less; what he willed he accom- 
plished, steadily prosecuting what 
he had boldly resolved upon. He 
was never disheartened by difficul- 
ties, but possessed that lofty strength 
of mind which, instead of bending 
to opposition, rises against it, and 
seems to hold the power of con- 
trolling even destiny itself. It 
seems incredible that the influence 
of one man should overthrow a 
body of ecclesiastics whose autho- 
rity had been paramount in Austria 
for two centuries, a body too whose 
rule and systemrendered it the most 
powerful political camariéa in the 
world. But soit was. And Kaunitz 
is justly considered the statesman 
to whose genius and diplomacy the 
general suppression of the Jesuits 
in the eighteenth century is due. 
One of the last letters written 
by Joseph II. was addressed to 
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the prime minister, in which he 
avoids all mention of his approach- 
ing death, in order to spare the 
morbid feelings of Kaunitz, to 
whom the mere mention of death 
was objectionable. The decease 
of the emperor was announced to 
him by a valet returning a docu- 
ment with the remark, ‘Joseph signs 
no more.’ The news of the death 
of the great Frederick had reached 
him much in the same way; his 
reader told him that a courier had 
just arrived from Berlin with the 
notification of King Frederick W7/- 
liam. The prince sat for some time 
motionless, then suddenly raising 
his arms to heaven, he exclaimed, 
‘ Alas, when will such a king again 
ennoble the diadem?’ When his 
old friend Baron Von Binder died, 
his reader said to him, ‘ Baron Von 
Binder is no longer to be found.’ 
All his household were forbidden 
to mention the word ‘death.’ It is 
related that he sent to an old aunt 
of his a favourite dish four years 
after her decease! 

From the period of the acces- 
sion of Leopold II., Kaunitz re- 
tired into private life, relinquish- 
ing the portefeuille into the hands 
of Count Louis Cobenzl, a protégé 
of his own, and a fellow-student of 
Talleyrand. At this time the prince 
had grown strangely eccentric. 
Many anecdotes are told of his ex- 
traordinary manners and speech 
during his latter days. The Cheva- 
lier Gliick, the celebrated composer, 
frequently dined with Kaunitz. On 
one occasion the prince requested 
him to rehearse an opera before 
him, but Gliick expressed some 
hesitation, as there was noaudience. 
Kaunitz, rather piqued, replied, 
‘ Monsieur Gliick, know that quality 
is preferable to quantity. I am my- 
self an audience.’ The compliment 
was at once paid him, with full or- 
chestra. Prince de Ligne, who in- 
troduced a Russian nobleman to 
him, overheard him say to the stran- 
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ger, ‘I advise you to buy my por- 
trait ; for the people in your coun- 
try will be glad to see the likeness 
of one of the most celebrated of 
men, a man who knows every- 
thing, hears everything, and under- 
stands everything.’ He once re- 
marked, ‘ Heaven takes a hundred 
years to form a genius for the re- 
generation ofan empire ; thismakes 
me tremble for the Austrian mon- 
archy after my death.’ 

Vanity levelled a great man, but 
something must be allowed to his 
advanced years. The last appear- 
ance of Kaunitz in publicwas owing 
to the following circumstance : 
Dining with a large party at the 
French embassy, he spread out be- 
fore him his famous apparatus for 
cleaning the teeth, and commenced 
to make use of it with the utmost 
unconcern. It consisted of a com- 
plete set of instruments, small linen 
rags, scrapers, brushes, and look- 
ing-glasses, to examine his mouth, 
back and front. Baron de Breteuil, 
the ambassador, immediately arose, 
saying to his guests, ‘ Let us retire, 
the prince wishes to be alone.’ 
Kaunitz, who was then left at the 
table, used his instruments in peace, 
but never again dined from home. 
For so long a period at the head of 
affairs, he had survived the age to 
which he belonged. The French 
Revolution opened a new era in 
human affairs ; the old actors, how 
distinguished soever, were unfit to 
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play their parts in the mighty drama 
now approaching. The veteran di- 
plomatist retired from the helm, 
conscious of the storm-cloud which 
darkened the political horizon of 
Europe, but realising that a younger 
and firmer grasp was needed to 
grapple with its fury. He lived to 
see the terrible downfall of the 
French monarchy, and the sever- 
ance of that alliance which he had 
himself created. These catastro- 
phes weighed upon his mind, and 
hastened his death, which took 
place on the 26th of June 1794, two 
years after the accession of Francis 
II. He was buried at Austerlitz. 

Prince Kaunitz was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest diplomatists 
Europe has produced, the chief 
arbiter of all the political intrigues 
of the eighteenth century, from the 
Seven Years’ War down to the 
French Revolution. Each day the 
events of the times are unfolding to 
us the magicinfluence of diplomacy. 
The hand that holds the pen, not 
the sword, disposes of the ‘ fate’ of 
nations ; and reasonably so, for the 
might of intellect is more powerful 
than that of mere force. And yet 
no man is so rare to be met with as 
a complete diplomatist. In Prince 
Kaunitz, however, every essential 
was found, every quality needed to 
rule the minds of kings and people; 
hence the appellation bestowed 
upon him by posterity—‘The 
Richelieu of Austria.’ 

FANNY POWER COBBE. 
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XIII, LOVE IN SPRINGTIDE, 


By MEstIH! (OSMANLI). 


———~——— 





List how the soft-voiced nightingale 
Begins to sing ; 

Mid silver-blossomed almond-trees 
She greets the Spring. 

Be glad, she says, be full of mirth, 

And hail the springtide’s happy birth 

Brief its dominion upon earth. 


Now every grove and every hill 
Is decked with flowers. 
Who knows but we may pass away 
As fade Spring’s bowers? 
Therefore be glad, be full of mirth, 


And hail the springtide’s happy birth 
Brief its dominion upon earth. 


Upon the lily, like a sword, 
The dew-drop glows ; 
They fall, a shower of silver spray, 
Athwart the rose. 
They say be glad, be full of mirth, 
And hail the springtide’s happy birth ; 
Brief its dominion upon earth. 


Roses and tulips are like cheeks 
Of maiden fair ; 
But soon, alas, thou'lt find no rose 
Or tulip there. 
So, then, be glad, be full of mirth, 
And hail the springtide’s happy birth ; 
Brief its dominion upon earth. 


The time is past when paled the rose, 
When tulips died, 
And e’en the meek anemone 
Fell by their side. 
So now be glad, be full of mirth, 
And hail the springtide’s happy birth ; 
Brief its dominion upon earth. 
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Black Autumn in the garden reigned, 
And all was chill. 
To toast the World’s glad King once more 
The goblet fill. 
Be happy all, be full of mirth, 
And hail the springtide’s happy birth ; 
Brief its dominion upon earth. 


Forth in the Happy Valley go, 

And from its glades 
Call out the troops of revellers, 

The fair-faced maids. 
Bid them be glad, be full of mirth, 
And hail the springtide’s happy birth ; 
Brief its dominion upon earth. 


Mesihi, be the nightingale, 

Thy cheeks the rose, 
While, walking mid the maiden throng, 

Thy lay still flows. 
Be glad, still sing, be full of mirth, 
And hail the springtide’s happy birth ; 
Brief her dominion upon earth. 

MAURICE DAVIES. 


(This beautiful ode, which is abridged from the original, reminds one forcibly of the 
pieces a refrain of the Troubadours, one of which, the ‘Aubade or Dawn Song,’ was trans- 
lated in this Magazine, vol, xiv. p. 600, Méesihi’s poem consists in all of eleven stanzas, 
with the burden slightly varied after each, as above.] 








